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BECONSTBUCTION COMMITTEE. 


SUMMARIES OF EVIDENCE 

T^KRN BEFORE THE 


AGRICULTERAL POLICY SUB-COMMITTEE. 


1st Day, lOtli October, 1916. 

Ihe Kt. Hon. the Eaul or Crawford and JJalcarhes, 

{President of the Board of Agrioulture and Fisheries.) 

j.-^' explained at tlie outset that liis evidence must not be taken as repre- 

senting the settled views of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries but simply as a statement of 
ins own personal opinions. 

stated that the 2 )Ossibility of increasing the production of cereals without reducing 
tne output of meat and milk is generally admitted, and he referred to the figures of German pro- 
ducuon as the best illustration of this point. The fact that nearly four million acres of arable 
land in Euglaiid and Wales had gone down to grass since tJxe early ’seventies was clear evidence 
tJiatmore tillage was prueticahle. In his opinion, however, the greatest caution and the greatest 
reserve must he exercised in considering a ploughing-up policy; it is a “restoration” in agri- 
culture, not a “ revolution,” which will have the support of the public. In this eonnectiou he 
referred to the time of the Crimean War, during which, for economic reasons, there was a rush 
to plough up grass land, with results which were disastrous to husbandry. On the other hand, 
it was generally agreed that there was no industry in the countiy at the present time with greater 
power of expiinsion, and he was satisfied that a substantial increase in the production of home- 
grown foodstuffs could be attained. 

3. Lord Crawford thought it advisable to increase the proiiortion of cultivated land devoted 
to arable cultivation for various reasons. Public opinion, he said, is, as a whole, favourable to 
anything which will strengthen our national security, develop our natural resources and prevent 
waste. The intensification of husbandry will help to attract new labourers and to retain the 
old ones. For social and economic reasons a balance between town and country is desirable. 
Improved agriculture will also assist the settlement of ex-service men on the land, reduce our 
dependence on foreign supplies, and help the rate of exchange. Asked what he considered the 
kind of grass most suitable for ploughing up, his Lordship replied that in his opinion the grass 
land which used to produce wheat was Qie worst grass now, and that that was the land which 
could again grow . good wheat if broken up. He was strongly opposed to the hrealiing up of grass 
simply because it was grass, stating that really good grass land was one of th.e most precious 
things we possess, that moderate grass was a valuable thing, and that grass as such was an asset 
which must not be lightly or hastily brushed aside. He agreed, however, with Mr. Hall that 
each area would have to be judged on its merits. Lord Crawford was confident that a policy 
such as he had discu§.sed would be well received by the people of this countiy, who are now 
realising that their food suiijily is running short, and he considered this fact to be the great basis 
upon which a new agricultural policy can and will be built. 

_ 4. Lord Crawford expressed the opinion that, in order to obtain a large increase in the 
agricultural output, some foim of security was essential, otheiwise the necessary capital and 
enteriirise will not be forthcoming. Farmers will incur no needless risks. How to establish 
such a stability, however, raise.s acute political iiroblems such as bounties, dutie.s or guarantees, 
lu his opinion, one foim or another of security must be provided, and a guarantee of price is 
probably the least open to objection. For years agriculture has been depressed and kept under 
depression for what, he would call, the benefit of the urban poiiulation. Agriculture has been 
J^tified in being nervous and apprehensive of the future, and that sense of timidity will not be 
dispelled unless and .until the State is prepared to come forward and guarantee that agiiculture 
shall not continue as in the past. The farmer, remembering the low price which prevailed only 
a. few years ago (less than 23s. for wheat, and less than 16s, for oats), is not going to risk his 
*'apital without grentev security than he now po.ssesse.s. But increased capital outlay, Ixith by 
owners and teimnts, was . essential , on houses, horses, implements, drainage, building.': and a 
variety of ifeme, before a very large increase in production could be expected. 

97,14 A 
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5 With regM'd to the mmimom giiarautee. which he had advocated, his Lordship said 
that the guarantee should not be paid for wheat because it was wheat, but tor wheat which is up 
to the average standard, and this could be secured by leaving each farmei to sell his own produce, 
and paying him the difierence between the State guarantee and the Gasette average pnee what- 
ever price he himsell may have realised. He said that he approached the question in the first 
instance, from the point of view .of national security, not that of profit to the farmer. He 
thought that it might be necessary to extend the guarantee to oats and barley, on account of the 
large quantity of oats grown in Scotland and Ireland. Lord Crawford was ™nmg to suggest 
a definite flgm-e at which the guarantee should be fixed, hut said that it would not need to be a 
very high one. He was not sure, however, that 40s. would be sufficient to induce farmers to 
change rotations, or break up middle class grass land, but had a guarantee been granted before 
the war and had half the required area been successfully broken np and cultivated, the position 
of Great Britain to-day would be without anxiety, whereas the position at the moment gave 
more cause for anxiety on the question of the food supply than ever before during the war. 
Asked whether the establishment of Laud Courts would not he a logical outcome of the policy 
to give a minimum guaranteed price, the witness said that it might seem to be logical corollary 
of the policy he had advocated, hut it would defeat its primary object, the increased production 

*°6^' On the subject of the proposed guarantee, in cross-examination by different members of 
the Sub-Committee. Lord Crawford stated that he would lavour a var^ng amount, it shoidd 
be uniform for all farmers, and permanent, that is. it should he a figure fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. and not subject to yearly revision. He agreed that wheat yielded a profit to the farners 
who were growing it before the War, and therefore any payments to these farmers under the State 
guarantee, would represent an increased prefit, except in so far as this amount was reduced by 
the additional wages to agricultural labourers. Nc doubt the added profits might tend towards 
an ultimate increase of rents, hut he did not regard the fact that some farmers would obtain 
increased profits and that some owners would receive increased rents as a conclusive aigumeut 
against the proposals, although it would probably interest plitioiams more than the whole ques- 
tion of production. He could not accept the view suggested by Sir Matthew It allace that m ordei 
to secure an area of wheat equal to that which was cropped with wheat in the seventies it would be 
necessarv to offer a price not less than that which prevailed at that time, m view of the oh^ges 
which had been eflected in the cultivation of wheat, varietie.s cost of production, fc. With 
ree-ard to tlie crops for whicli a guarantee siould be given Lord Crawford saw no reason wby it 
should not be granted for the three standard cereal crops. Dairy farmers and graziers would 
claim that if they were obliged to pay increased wages, their industries should also he given 
equal security with the corn grower, and it might become necessary to grant them some collateral 
assistance On the other hand, meat and milk were not subject to the same competition as the 
cereals and grass farmers would obtain some indirect benefit from a State guarantee for cereals 
Moreover, it would be quite possible for them, without reducing the output of fheir present 
produce, to break up some of their grass, grow corn, and thus obtain direct benefit from the 

guaran advisability of compulsory powers bein.g given to the State in order 

to ensure that the best economic use is made of all cultivable land, Lord Crawford replied that 
it was advisable that changes should be effected with caution and reserve. There would have to 
be a period of transition, during which no compulsion would be applied. If the guarantee is 
adequate to effect a large increase of tillage, compulsion will not be required; and m any case 
the State will be unable to exert complete control until it is itself prepared to replace those who 
now occupy agricultural land. The land of this country has to be cultivated by the farmers who 
are on it, and worked by the labourers who are on it. It could only be faimed through the 
existing organisation, the existing tenants, the existing owners, and the existing labourers. It 
was desirable to encourage these, to supplement, to assist, and, if necessary, to guarantee, but 
once the State sets out to replace them, such a feeling of uncertainty and even panic will be 
created, that the whole scheme would fail. The policy should aim at coaxing more capital into 
the agricultural industry and this could not be done by threats of confiscation. His Lordship 
thought that at the outset of the new policy there would be plenty to do without exercismg 
compulsion ; and, though he was not opposed to a word of warning being spoken, indicating the 
possibility of force being used after an interval, he considered that anyone investigatpg the 
matter would realise that it would be several years before the State would he _in a position to 
take compulsory measures. He thought that the fanner would in all probability do what was 
required of him from a desire for the national welfare, and what should be propagated was a 
sense of security, not fear : the object should be to encourage, not to penalise. Porce in the case of 
farming meant either the State taking over the farm and managing it itself, or a system of finii^ 
in respect of a particular area of land — some form of penal taxation. In any case, the necessity 
of paying an increased wage would act as a stimulus to increased production. While he admitted 
that liis views on this aspect of the question were cautious, he reminded members that many 
people would thinlc them revolutionary. 

8. Lord Crawford said that if a giiarantee is granted for produce, n .standard wage must^also 
be provided for labour: the security given to agriculture must be bilateral, though he 
that the establishment of such a wage in respect of agricultural labour is one of the most diificUH 
problems with which the Government can be faced. Referring to iudnstries in which legislation 
on w'ages had already been passed, his-Lordship pointed out that there was no analogy between 
agriculture and coal mining, the latter industry in which emplovers and workmen were both well 
organised, and in which the number of employers were exceedingly few. not being affected uy 
imports ; all of these conditions were reversed in the ease of agn’cultuve. The witness thought that 
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the standard wage (wliidi sliould be based on a standard time-rate, not on i)iece-rates) wo\xld be 
at a level materially bigber than tbe average wage of the last five years, and governed to a large 
extent by tbe fact that the State was giving a guaranteed price for wheat. He considered that 
not only would a minimum wage keep agricultural labourers on tbe land, but would be essential 
i£ on demobilisation, ex-service men are to be attracted to an agricultural life. "With regard 
to tbe means by which tbe minimum wage should be established. Lord Crawford agreed that it 
niust be determined by Wages Boards in different districts, and be thought that tbe figure would 
have to vary in difierent counties, and even, perhaps, in different parts of a county. He did not 
think it would be possible for tbe State to fix piece-rates for agriculture, owing to the complicated 
nature of tbe industry. 

9. In reply to a question on tbe setting up of industrial farms. Lord Crawford said that be 
was rather sceptical of tbe proposal that tbe State should purchase two or three farms of 10,000 
acres each, with a view to showing that farming on a large scale would pay. He doubted if Parlia- 
ment would ever sanction such a proposal, and thought that tbe State enterprise would prove 
disappointing. He was, however, in favour of demonstrations on a smaller scale and instanced 
tbe work being clone by tbe Illustration farm in Canada. This, be said, was a particular farm, 
worked by a particular occupier, selected in a particular area, upon which tbe advice of tbe expert 
was centralised, and all tbe farmers in tbe neighbourhood watched tbe process of experiment 
on tbe bolding of one of their own neighbours. Tbe man who worked tbe Illustration farm was 
paid a little for expenditiue on experiments which were outside tbe area of the normal cropping 
system; so be was not out of pocket over it. He consented per contra to follow expert advice, 
and he derived no profit other than tbe profit which be could legitimately draw from bis improved 
crop. Lord Crawford stated that tbe result of this system_ in Canada bad been so remarkable 
that tbe Canadian Government bad decided to extend tbe principle of tbe Illustration farm to an 
Illustration county. That may be an area of 10-20 miles square in which everv farm was worked 
on tbe Illustration farm principle, every road laid out according to Illustration road methods, 
and every school run on Illustration school lines. Lord Crawford was in favour of demonstration 
farms being managed by tbe county rather than by tbe State. He considered that on grounds 
of accessibility and for other reasons, tbe farmer would pay more attention to a local scheme. 

10 Witb regard to tbe provision of cottages for agricultural labourers, Lord Crawford 
stated that at tbe beginning of tbe War ;£1,500,000 was in process of acceptance by tbe Local 
Autborities for tbe purpose of bousing. Both tbe .Local Government Board and tbe Board of 
Agriculture were conscious of tbe great need for more cottages in rural districts His Lordsbip 
agreed that a revival in agriculture was impossible without proper accommodation for agricul- 
tural labourers, and considered that security for agriculture as a whole was a good foundation on 
which to build a successful rural bousing policy. The price of money would be one of tbe chief 
hindrances to tbe erection of cottages after tbe War. 

11 Lord Crawford agi'eed with Captain Bathurst and Mr. Hayiland that tenant farmers 
often occupied more land than their capital allowed them to farm mtensiyely, but be said that 
tie redistribution ol tbe sizes of farms would be suoi a gigantic problem mvoW 

tie prOTision of roads, cottages, buildings, &o„ that it would be desirable to leaTe it until the 

solution of more urgent problems bad been attempted. i-v^ n n rin'o-f 

12 On tbe subiect of tbe improvement of grass land, Mr. E. J. Cheney, C. 


feeding value of tbe land, or to supply the animals ^f^^Xe'^tbara v oi 

concentrated food, or both. It was, be cal C“r, be ^ IfigHncrease of 

the grass land of the country rs badly farmed^ fertilisers &e and at pre-war prices the 
prodnction except at a higher expenditure on labou , f rt 1 , 


prodnction except at a nigner expeuiuiuie on 

farmer had to consider not how much he coiild Wer production of 

to get out. Mr. Oheney agreed that where the hut he 

food would be obtained from grass land by plough g P ,, result of experience, 

would hesitate to advise upsetting local “SSV’’ left^i™ for 

such as for example, that which p^rLanent pasture. On 

10 or more years and it was impossible to distingu borrowed under tbe Improve- 

the subject of drainage, Mr. (Joiiey said ttat the aiMun landlord’s improvement, during 

ment of Lands Act for pipe draining, which was, f ^ lgV3 to 1882, £103,027 a 

the 25 years, 184T-18T2. averaged £296,242 a year, .d™^ r J and in 1914 £1 ,687. The 
year, I 18M H was £106,,240, in 1894 9’ 

cossation of capital borrowing for S™inagc P ^ In^a that remains in arable cul- 
tural depression. Speaking generally, the d™“ S , tlraiiiave has been done, hut tbe 

tivation has been maintained and a oeAin amount nuder the plough, has 

drainage of the grass land, more especially the ares which used to be iiunei i 

been absolutely neglected. 


tm 
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2nd Day, lltli October, 1916. 


The Rt. Eok. F. D. Acland, M.P. 

{FarliamentaTy Secretary to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries.) 

13. Mr. Acland stated, in tlie irst instance, that he gave his evidence as an agncultnral 
politician, not an agricultnral esi^ert. The views he would express were based not so much 
on his 18 months’ experience as the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Agricrilture and 
Fisheries as on an association with agricultural politics spread over several years. 

14. He looked at the whole probleau first and foremost from the point of view of making 
the best use of land. Incidentally, from the point of view of sectivity, he considered it essential 
that our home production of wheat should be greatly increased, bul. felt that this would not 
really ensure a sufficient supply of wheat at a critical time unless it were supplemented by 
some scheme of storage. ITithout that, our national supplies might, in spite of incx'ea.sed 
production, easily run below a point of safety. 

15 Mr Acland said that the nation would have to form an entirely new idea of 
patriotism, and that one of the forms which that idea_ will take, and ought to take, is that 
a much better use must be made of the national heritage — the land, not only in order to 
increase production, but also because the increase of the population living on the land and 
makin" a living out of the land, is a very great asset to national life. He regarded compulsion 
to make the best use of land, with- forfeiture of land if it were not made the best use of, as 
the centre and foundation of any new policy. As a minor point, Mr. Acland stated that the 
formulation of a rational scheme by people with n knowledge of land conditions, would prevent 
some reckless and stupid campaign by such bodies as the supporters of tho taxation of land 
values, who appear to hold that extra production can be secured merely by applying sufficient 
taxation to the land without encouragement or any other action by the State. Mr. Acland 
then gave a few other illustrations of the low standard of perforaiance and industry both by 
landowners and farmers. He expressed the opinion that if land were to be put to a better use, 
it was absolutely necessary that there shoidd be some years during which owners will be 
expected to adapt themselves to the changed position. During these years also, it will be 
necessary for the State to demonstrate by very complete experiments that it is possible to .secure 
a higher standard of production without loss of profit. The policy of State experiment or 
State-supervised experiment- would have to he very hold. He also thought that a great deal 
more oug-ht to be done with regard to the study of agricultural economics. 

16. Mr. Acland summarised his opinion on the subject by saying that if the State is to 
insist on a better use being made of the land, it must be able to show that that, use of laud 
will normallv pay the different persons engaged in it from year to year. It is impossible to 
expect or to force a farmer or landowner to do what it does not pay him to do, and, therefore. 
Mr. Achiiicl considered that the argument should be put before him in a reasonable way: 
that the State was going to insist upon a better use of land, that for some years it was going 
to show the way itself, and that, in order to get the great increa.se in iimductinn which is 
necessary, the State recognised that it must be made possible for formers to obtain a reason- 
able amount of profit from some of the most essential forms of cultivation. This could only 
be done by giving some stabilitj- with regard to the price of tho crop nr cro]is upon which 
*he whole system of farming hinged. 

IT. Mr. Acland felt strongly that if stability were to be given, it should take the fnim of n 
guarantee of a uniform minimum price rather than that of a duty, By adopting a minimum price 
for wheat, the State could inform taxpayers what they are paying year by year, and, moreover, 
bread prices will not be interfered with. In his opinion the system of stability which inelude.s 
a guaranteed minimum price for wheat had in it the elements of a bargain, the State enforcing 
maximum production on the one side and guaranteeing remunerative conditions on the other, 
and he thought that the Englishman, although he would be very ready to fight over a policy 
of duties, when he bad made something in the nature of a hargoin or an arrangement — which 
duties could never be — would be inclined to honour it and regard it as permanent. "With regard 
to a general policy of protection, he agreed that if ever the nation adopted general duties, 
agriculture Avould have to struggle for its share, but gave reasons why in bis opinion this would 
be disastrm. 5 for a’gricnlture. 

18. Mr. Acland later expressed the opinion, in reply to Mr. Douglas, that there appeared 
to him to be no necessity for the establishment of a guaranteed price for any other oro]) than 
wheat. He regarded wheat as a pivotal crop in producing an increase of pi’odnction. and felt 
that a guarantee of some sort of stability with regard to the price of wheat ought to produce 
a great increase not only of wheat but of stock and all forms of farm produce. He was unable 
to accejit the argument that unless there was a higher minimum price for oats tdian the price 
before the War, it will be impossible to cultivate land as it ought to be culthmted. He stated 
that it was only from the point of view of a higher standard of production that he saw the 
necessity of a guaranteed price for wheat — in itself he did not advocate even that. Mr. Aclnnd 
was unwilling to suggest any definite figure at which the guarantee should stand, but poiiiteil 
out tliat, if an appreciablv higher figure than 40.s\ wa.s recounnemled. one of the arguments 
to be brought forward would be that in Germaiiv between 1896 and 1906. during which ueriod 
agriculture was taking root on a new basis and developing very rapidly and very well, tlm 
average price of wheat, including the duty, vas a comparatively low one 4icZ.), and it 
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should iiuL Jiced u yu;iia.uteed miiiimuiii price much higher than that to do the siiuie in Liiijiliintl. 
altbongh he admitted that the cost of production in England will, in future, he higher tlian 
it was at tliat time in Germany, and that the German farmer obtained protection for other crops 
thnil wheat. 

19. Mr. Acland then stated that, from a political point of view, lie considered the 
State should establish a moderate guarantee as to the price of wheat, and that any further 
funds available should be applied to other methods of encouraging the conversion of grass land 
into arable. In connection with the latter question, one point which Mr. Acland thought well 
worthy of consideration was whether, on estates where the tenants are converting grass into 
arable, some special assistance should not be offered to the landowners {on whom the burden 
of the cottage building and fresh farm-building-s will fall) in order to help them to meet the 
capital expenditure which will be necessary. In reply to a que,stion put by Mr. Strutt. 
Mr. Acdand stated that he was not in favour of the assistance he had suggested taking the 
form of a continuing bonus year after year ou the acreage ploughed up; it should, in his oi^inioii, 
be a “lump” sum spread over, say, thi'ee years. Sir Ailwyn Fellowes afterwards raised the 
(|uestiou as to whether the proposed bonus should not be given to the farmer rather tbim to 
the landowner, but Mr. Acland, while admitting that .something migl.t have to be done to 
tide the farmer over the first few months after he had increased his tillage, maintained that 
the farmer ought to have lots of capital after the tVar and would not for the most part be 
involved in any capital outlay, while the owner would have to meet the expense of building 
cottages, altering buildings, &c. x4.sked whether he had thought of any definition of the sort 
of grass land on which a bonus should be allowed. Mr. Acland replied that he vvas not sure 
that any definition would cover it, and that it would probably have to he dealt with by local 
judgment. 

20. Discussing agricultural wages, Mr. Acland said that the securing of a proper wage 
should form an essential part of any new agricultural policy. He ucknowledged the difficultie.s 
connected with the establishment of Wages Boards in different districts, but thought that the 
question of securing wages in the low-wage counties was one which must be tackled and earned 
through; if it could be done voluntarily, so much the better. Asked whether he did not consider 
that the Wages Boards should be set up everywhere and not only m low-wage counties. 
Mr Acland agreed that that would probably be the right thing to do, but thought that such 
Boards would not have to be made use of in counties like Northumberland, where wages, m 
many case.s, would already be higher than the minimiiin fixed. 

■’I Mr U'Uiuil ulso tliuugM that too much stress should not be laid ou the establishment 
ol a minimum wage as a quid fro quo for a guaranteed price for ,yheat, and statKl that, .altlmngli 
ihe guarantee of a minimum wage and the guarantee of a minimum price for wheat would 
go together, they were not two complementary parts of the same argument— he considered 
iioth to be essential, hnt not necessarily dependent on each other. No working man would 
accept the argument that because the farmer at last was to he made to pay fair wages, ., 
had already been done with many other sweated trades, he ought f uot'got 

Hr. Acland w.as of opinion that better wages pay m the long run, and that th^ hare i ot got 

full economic rent for his cottage as in towns. ^ _ 

22. The housing problem, Mr. Acland agreed with f 

also a most important one since, if a great population will result, 

agricultural production is increased, a great addition to the ruiai pop 

23. In reply to a question Captain 

:i very good thing that everybody should ^ public more than ever unwilling 

own, and that, although this might, m fii t p , objection should be worked 

, to useful rate -pendetura ,tpV“mttrities produces a valuable 

thrmigli, 


to agree to usenii raxe eipt5iiui«-uxc., vi:.' . u,, 

thrmigh, and the people shown that .sound expend v.,+pc_not so much as tliev are, but as 
i-eturu. He agi'eed that, ou the *i®A“ricJatimal industry, and oousidenu'g, as he did 


fbey ought to be— is rather too heavy on the education and 

Ihal timers ought gradually to be a very ‘ “It o|^ would be good policy 

health especially, he thought that, from the national point oi 
for the bimden of rates to be adjusted both m town and country. 

24. With regard over-renting, and that 

great deal more from under-renting than it _ iriucdom was iu districts where tann>. 
some of the best fanning and production in , be could not conceive of any 

were-reuted up to their full economic value. _ ij j,ot have from the point of view of 

system of renlfixing ut.the and low standards of 

agriculture aud production, a greater eftec ^ best energies. Mr. Acland explained 

farming than in encouraging the farmer P , , „ ^ they ought to be. and would 

that if a system could be established which ^ get from the tenant a proper 

also secure tliat when the landowner wnidd welcome it but otherwise he thought it 

business return on the money, expended, he would welcome it, 

would be a very considerable disaster to agneu . ^ ^ 
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25. lu reply to Mr. Strutt, the wituess stated that he considered that it might be necessary 
to use compulsion in order to ensure that owners and farmers made the best possible use of the 
land, but he thought that that should not be done until great encouragement had been given 
to them and fair warning. He thought that then, should some owner still refuse to take the 
steps necessary to increase the output from his estate, the Government would be quite justified 
in taking the^land out of his hands, giving him 25 years’ purchase of what he is making out 
•)f it at the time, and sell or let the land to someone who will make better use of it. Mr. Acland 
expressed the hope that the idea that a policy of compulsion, based on a realisation that 
greater production was a national necessary, was in the background, would in most cases have 
the desired effect, rather than the actual fact of compulsion. 

26. Mr. Acland advocated a sinwey being carried out of the agricultural land of Great 
Britain, and he regarded such a survey as urgently required. He thought the survey should 
go thoroughly into the position of each property from the point of view of its ownership, 
and also each village and parish, in order to investigate the agricultural, social and economic 
questions connected with each district. Until the State found^ out eicactly, parish by parish, 
what was wrong, they could uot begin to insist on its being jiut right. 

27. Asked by Mr. Strutt whether he advocated the establishment of State Industrial 
Farms, Mr. Acland replied that he was certainly in favour of farms being run in which all 
•iceounts and operations should be under State inspection and direction, but he would like 
the management to be carried out by the landowner himself on the lines of a large industi’ial 
business. He admitted that, in the past, proprietors’ farms could not usually be considered 
as models to be followed by tenants with a view to commercial succes.s, but gave as the chief 
reason for this the fact that it has never been regarded in this country as part of an owner’s 
duty to use his laud to the best advantage. 

28. With regard to the production of food from land at present used fur other purposes, 
such as golf or deer-stalking, Mr. Acland expressed the opinion that where it can be shown 
that the great majority of pei'sons using such land cannot obtain reasonable recreation so 
pleasantly or cheaply in any other way (as is the case with some golf courses in the neighbour- 
hood of towns ami used largely by artisans) he would be prepared to take no action. But if 
this were not the case, and the land could be put to better use under crops, he would require 
that the owners should use it for agricultural purposes even at a large sacrifice of rent. 

29. On various matters which occurred incidentally in his examination, Mr. Acland 
expressed the following views. He would put the onus of seciu’ing good cultivation on the 
landlord, not on the tenant. It might be necessary later to cut the landlord right out of the 
British system of agi-iculture, hut the State should- first ti-y every means of making him work 
at his job as hard and efficiently as other people were expected to do. He would not actually 
apply compulsion at once, for it would be necessary to have the goodwill of the best landowners 
and farmers behind the policy, and this could only be secured if they were given sufficient 
time to adopt new methods, but it must be made clear from the very beginning that compulsion 
would be applied as soon as there had been sufficient time. It would have to be recognised as 
scandalous, and unbefitting for a gentleman, that lando^vne^s should take longer holidays 
from real hard work than railway managers — and that would take time. If landowners did 
uot train some of their sons for their profession that would show that they were not qualified 
io conduct the profession, and the land should pass to those who were. The State would have 
to set the example of securing better farming on the land under its control, and other public 
bodies should do the same. The system of big farms would, incideutally, train men who 
would be sought for as tenants even if they had not capital : the need of capital was an 
artificial protection to agriculture and harmful to it. Agriculture was far more helped by 
the State than any other industry, and the reason it was not far more lielped than it was was 
rather indifference of agriculturist.s than the indifference of the State. It was well worth 
considering whether all farmers should not be brought compxilsorily under Schedule D. of the 
Income Tax, not only so as to produce more revenue, but also in order to make them keep 
accounts. The problem of securing that the owner* of land had capital adequate to carrying 
on his industry was extremely difficult; the owner who had industry and goodwill. towards land 
but no capital, and the owner who had capital but neither industry nor goodwill both did harm, 
and were a check on real development. 

30. Mr. Acland concluded his evidence by saying that he foresaw very great difficulties 
in carrying out a policy of the kind he had discussed, but he thought that the difficulties would 
.simply have to be faced and gone through with. 
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3rd Day, 12tli October, 1916. 


PiioFESson John Wrightson. 

31. Professor AVrigiitsoax, late President of tlie College of Agricukure, kuwutoii, and 
syecial Crop Reporter to “ TKe Times,” tliouglit tkat tlie Committee would probably accept as 
a truism Iris statement that an inwease in tlie area devoted to cereals must, pro taiito, increase 
the production of beef and mutton. Rotations of crops entail the production of many tons of 
roots besides a hay crop; and, in addition, dxu-ing a four-course rotation, two corn crops, pro- 
ducing two tons of straw to the acre. Thus, an increase in grain crops should make it easier 
to maintain stock. The conversion of grass land into arable would therefore^ increase the pro- 
duction of beef and mutton, and the same would apply to milk, because it is immaterial to the 

farmer whether he devotes his roots and hay to the procluetiou of beef or milk. 

32. Captain Bathurst pointed out that the views of the witness on tme subject of the 
Sub-Committee’s enquiry had been fully set out in a Paper entitled The Extension of 
Aaricultural Pood Supplies” which he read before the Farmers’ Club in December, 1914, an 
suegested that it would be most convenient to the Sub-Committee if certain extracts from this 
Paper were read and the witness examined on them. The following extracts were accordingly 

33. ‘‘England and "Wales produced enough [wheat] to feed its population (then of 

20,000,000) in 1854, when, according to figmes given by Sir John Lawes, its wheat requirements 
were exceeded by 2 per cent. It has not done so since. * i> •+ ;, cu i- r«ov 

34 “When we remember that of the total wheat produced in Great Bikaiu, J4b pei 
cent is grown in England, it is clear that this is chiehy an English question. - It might be said 
tlat as le grew enougli wlieat to supply our population m 1854, we should be able to do so now . 

I do not, myself, see why not, provided the inducement was forthcoming . . • • • 

36 “ Couvinoed, 1 1 amf that arable oultiwation oan alone solve to problem, and that 

it is connected with wheat-growing to a paramount degree. I assume o58 lbs., ” 
bushels, to represent the annual consumption of wheat per bead of 
over 40 000 000 people = 240,000,000 bushels ; as also do 30 bushels per acre 

over ■%u,uuu,uuu peu^Ats 5 acres or to be less ambitious, how can 

The question is, where are we to find this «jbUU,UUU acres. 01 , w . 

discussion wiU not be deflected to smaller ^oi^sideratious. 

: I'ir .tsS.!:'™:?.” 

of from two to seven years. mbstantial increase in wheat cultiva- 

38. “ Apart from breaking up pasti res I 

lion, especially in those counties which . Britain is grown in 12 English counties 

iSir ne^M one-fonrth to oneWh of 

their total arable land to wheat. .^„;r,iTr 3n their duty as to wheat-gi'owing, among 

40. "There are many others which, oertmriy andVorcester. 

which may he mentioned are to he found chiefly in the horth and 

41 “Where, then, are the defaulters. ,. « several years prevails. As 

^Vest, where the system of allowing of tL arable laid to wheat ; Devon, 

examples of these: one fifteenth; E'orthumberland, one-fiftieth : Cum- 

one-eleventh; Yorks, one-tenth Duihafl , Laucashii-e, one-seventeenth. Even Shrop- 

berland, one-twenty-fii-st ; Cheshire, of their arable land to this purpose, although they 

shire and Dorset only contnhnte o^e-e ghth of 

enjoy exceptionally and Western counties to produce wheat, theie 

42. “ As to the smtabili^ of TJei it was my privilege to see week ^ 

eau he no doubt whatever. From 185T to ISbl Market Place even- Tuesdaj . 

double row of wheat and " S and not a single sack was to be seen, the 

ISISKV— Sir’^ 

wheat-growing counties. . • • • four or more years’ grass however, ofters one o 

43* " The ploughing up of two, three, fo , counties which produce over 

the hast means of increasing ^ They ^comprise 4.671,460 acres of arable land 

half the present crop grown in Great Untain. i y v ^ ^ 
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iiiiil jH'uiluuu U18j242 acres ui wheat. Now, ii all these cuiuities gTCW the same prupurtiuu ul 
wheat as Bedford, Cambridge, Essei:, aud Herts, they would produce 225,000 acres more than 
they did in 1918. If the remaiiimg English counties were induced by higher prices to grow 
wheat over even oue-tifth of their arable land, instead of over one-sixth, une-teuth, one-twentieth 
oi even one-fiftieth (us in Northumberland), they would yield 1,102,462, instead of 705,000 
acres, as at present, or a gain of 896,800 acres. By this simple process we should gain 620,000 
acres without touching our permanent pastures. 

44. We know that oats have largely taken the place of wheat since the per acre value 

of the two cereals approache<i each other so nearly as recently. I believe a great deal of land 
lia,s been ‘ over-oated,’ hence tuliiwoot, eel-worm, and frit-fly 

45. “ The latest Eeturns of the Board of Agriculture give 14,860,000 acres of arable and 
17,567,000 acres of pasture, also exclusive of heath and mountain. There appears, therefore, 
to have been in Great Britain a decrease of about 3| millions of arable land and an increase oi 
51 millions of acres of pasture, due probably to a wider definition of grass land. Before pro- 
ceeding fuiiher, it is interesting to enqiiii-e how this enormous increase iir grass has affected 
live stock? As briefiy as possible, it has resulted in a loss of 5 million sheep aud half a 
million pigs, with an increase of 2 million cattle of all ages, including calves. 

46. “As millions of acres have actually disappeared from arable miltivation, I use 
that area as a basis. I reckon that 61 millions of sheep and pigs equal 916,000 cattle (6 to 1) 
which reduces the nett increase in live stock i,in terms of cattle) to 1,084,000. That is, this 
land taken from the old arable area is maintaining one stirk or yearling to almost exactly 
81 acres of land ! I, however, doubt the increase of 2 million cattle since 1867, becaxise 186*6 
was the cuttle plague year, when the Royal Agricultural Show had to be abandoned, and 
British herds were devastated to the extent of over 200,000 head. That is to say, there must 
have been more cattle in 1865 than in 1867. Considering that we have sacrificed in this 
transaction prettj- nearly 1,000,000 acres of com, the result must be allowed to be very dis- 
quieting as to food production, and to afford a curious comment upon o\ir progress. 

47. “Now, of the 3|- million acres abstracted from the 1867 areas, only from one-thud to 
one-fifth would come under wheat in any one year, but it is equally true that an increase in 
tillage is talltamo^mt to mi increase not only in corn cultivation, but in meat and milk, pigs 
and potatoe.s, fruit aud vegetables, and everything that the title of this paper implies. With 
3^ millions of acres, judiciously selected out of existing grass land, we might look for 1,000,000 
more acres of wheat, and reach a total of 4.700,000 acres, which is as far as competent authori- 
ties might be inclined to go. That we might, if necessary, raise another million or two acres 
is as true as that we might raise an extra million or two of soldiers — and there is a certain 
analogy between the two cases; but we scarcely contemplate entire dependence upon home 
production, aud what I have indicated appears sufficient for any circumstances likely to arise. 
I'hat an inci'ea.se in wheat area would react upon the food supply generally is well shown in 
the case of bacon, a commodity which depends much rrpon barley-menl, pollards, sharps, and 
milk. There were more pigs in Great Britain in 1868 than in 1913. Also, as to daiiyiug — 
apart from cheese-making — can anyone doubt that more cows could be maintained and more 
milk produced on 100 acres of tillage than on 100 acres of grass, together with 50 acres of wheat 
in addition? ” 

48. Professor Wrightson stated that the argument he had advanced in his Paper of 
December, 1914, went to show that the gain of two million cattle in the last 40 years was not 
equal in the matter of meat supply to the loss of five million .sliee]) and a half million pigs. He 
referred the Committee to a later Paper on Food Supplies which he liad contributed to the 
“ Contemporary Review ” for September, 1915. In his opinion it was possible to iucrea.se very 
niaterially the production of wheat without converting any grass land to arable. A gi'eat deal of 
land could grow wheat twice in four years just as easily as once in four years, and the changes 
which he had .suggested in his Paper would bring abo\it the following aclditinu.s to the acreage 
under wheat without an increase in the scheduled arable area . 

By slight aud simple changes of rotations in eight 

counties 225.000 acres. 

By general 1-ever.sion to a five-course system ... 396,000 

By increase in the Scottish area ...* 56,000 

By reducing the area devoted to oats in England 

and 3Yale.s in favour of wheat ’ ... 1. 000, 000 

1,677,000 .. 

49. He wa.s, however, strongly in favour of ploughing up gras.s land; and he thought it 
was possible by this means to provide a very large proportion of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom with tile wheat they required. He saw nothing im2)ossible in producing five to six 
million acres of wheat. Assuming that the Government made it iirofitable to grow wheat, 
there would be no difficulty in trebling our wheat production. He would not venture to advocate 
ainiing at more than five million _acres._ He was averse to farmers being compelled to increase 
their area under wheat. In previous times, when four million acres were erojiped with wheat, 
it was because it paid to grow wheat. At the present time it paid better not to grow wheat. 

regard to the area of England suitable to wheat cultivation, the witness explained 
that It a line was drawn from Hull through Bristol to the Dorset coast, south and south-east of 
that line would be found the main wheat-growing area. The proportion of land iii those 
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couuties devoted to wheat was uue-fifth. North and uorth-west of that line less than oue-oighth 
of the arable land was under wheat, but he saw no reason why these latter counties should 
flot greatly increase their wheat production. 

51. The crux of the whole matter was the margin of profit between arable and grass 
farming. The climatic conditions of the north and west are highly favourable to gmzing, and 
with recent low prices for cereals grass has naturally been more profitable to the farmers in 
that area. But he did not accept the general opinion that wheat growing had declined, or even 
vanished, from those counties merely because of climatic conditions. Bor 10 years he had 
collected opinions as to the yields of wheat in England, Scotland, and Wales, and the estimates as 
to bushels to the acre were always higher in these grass counties. With regard to the price which 
it would be necessary to offer farmers to induce them to plough up their grass the witness 
reminded the Committee that 42 j. had been considered a very good price, and that even 40«. 
per acre to-day would be an inducement, in his opinion, for some farmers to grow more wheat. 
But to get farmers to plough up their grass to any considerable extent he considered that not 
less than 50s. would have to be offered. Wheat may be made to pay at 30s. or 35s. as one 
crop in a rotation, but if it is necessary to grow two wheat crops in a rotation or to increase 
the total arable area, it would be necessary to offer the farmers a much higher figure. The witness 
could not accept the view that wheat growing was cheaper to-day than in the sixties. Boity 
bushels an acre was thought a good crop 100 years ago and is thought so still. In the interval 
not only has a great deal of poor land gone down to grass but an immense amount has been 
spent on agricultural education and agricultural science, but the avernge production has not 
varied to any great extent yet. In his opinion it would he a most extraordinary thing if by 
the application of science the yield of wheat was increased by one bushel an acre over the 
United Kingdom during the next 10 years. Agriculture was a very old occupation not 
developed through inventions or discoveries so much as by a process of evolution and of 
cumulative experience. The scientist did not improve, so much as explain practice. Professor 
Wrightsou demurred to the idea that the increased use of machinery had lessened the cost of 
gi'owiug wheat, and that decidedly better qualities of wheat are available now than there used to 
be, although he believed that Professor Biffen had now discovered a wheat which might prove 


of great value. . -l 

52. With i*egard to the question of grazing cattle, Professor Wnghtsou said that he did 

not believe much in open grazing. With more arable laud more house feeding in suminer 
would be necessary, but young stock do better in yards than by out-grazing. ^ He agreed that 
it cost more to winter graze than summer graze, and this might have an effect on the price 
of beef. He considered it necessary only to provide exercise ground for cows, their feeding 
being done in the house. ,-,t • , j -ii 

53. Eeferriug to the reduction in the arable area Professor Wnghtsou agreed with 

Sir Matthew Wallace that it would be highly impracticable .suddenly to bring into tillage 
millions of acres of. grass. It required time to convert the poorer classes of grass land into 
productive arable laud. He considered^ that there was only one cause for the shnntage ot 
the area under wheat and that was price. „ , , ,• -x 

54. Asked as to whether only the worst land had gone out of wheat cultivation, witness 

said that while it was true that the better land had survived in wheat the land which htul 
gone down to grass was in many cases not had laud from the point of view of but i 

MS often expensive land to wort. To tiring tins lend back be regarded a guarantee that wheat 
will not fall below a certain price as absolutely necessary. _ • i x- 

66. Captain Bathurst ashed Professor Wrightson as to his experience m the education of 
prospective landowners. The witness replied that he hf always consiclered there 
scope for improvement in this branch of education. be nrnvideil 

faiiiers how to farm, he thought it highly desirable that further facilities should he prowM 
to enable oiir laud-owners and land-agents to become better equipped for the maimgenieiit of then 
agricultural estates. 


Mn. C. W. Eieldi 2 (G. 

■5B. Mr. Yielding is the Managing Director of Eio Tinto, Limited and 
eviilenco he would place before the Sub-Committee was the result of the study of lii.tisb ami 

foreign ugricultui'e during the past 15 years. , , , ,, Minmrtwl in I'Jlo Ihc 

57. The witness expressed the opinion *at of the soil 
amount that could have been produced in the Dnited f “S'!"™ f 

on it would bo possible to produce iu addition some of ““’Xr a' 

f 33, 000, 000. In investigating why we imported so much 20 ’per cent 

Prance, were self-supporting, and Germany practicaUy so, 

of thfi fiiUiv'itftd nrp'i nf Geriiumv was grass land, while m the United Kingdom bU pe . • 

gr ss Since 1876 the Kingdom laid down 4,000,000 additional acres to grass without 

materialirScJeasinfcattle; sheep had sligh% declined and pigs “ 
had increased cattle 25 per cent, and pigs 300 per cent. ,n the 
from 25,000,000 to 6,000,000. It was found that 3 per 

growing hreid grain, 26 per cent, of Germany, and -30 per f f 'I^’^maiv and 

of our- population were engaged in healthy agriculture, again 1 ■ ■ ^ ^ . 

30 per cent, in Prance. A.S Germany imported so little ^ 

compare her agricultural progress; and it was found that 4 ? to £S 18^ 0<7 

output per cultivated acre based on English prices Imd mcreased from £6 o.. 4,/. to ±b IS.s. U./. 
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per aaaum, wbile in tlie same period, and on the same basis prices, England had remained 
stationary at only £4 of gross output per acre. Germany increased the quantity of cereals 
and potatoes produced by 60 per cent, in the 20 yearn, and also increased her meat production 
by 25 per cent. Knowing that the soil and climate in Germany were no better than England, 
the conclusion seemed obvious that their method of cropping, or rotation, plus better cultivation, 
was the cause. 

58. The most obvious .defect in the agi-iculture of the United Kingdom, from a food 
producing point of view, was the small area of grain ijroduccd;_ and, as Germany and Prance 
each produced all their own nieat with only 27 per cent, of their cultivated area under grass, 
it was obvious that the increase of meat production came with increased grain-growing area. 

59. Knowing there would be the utmost difficulty in persuading people in the United King, 
dom to increase arable beyond breaking up the grass laid down since 1875, Mr. Fielding stated 
that he determined to see what the United Kingdom could produce on altered rotation with 
the acreage of plough land no greater than that in 1873. He, therefore, worked out after 
numerous trials the “ Agricola scheme of cropping*. Itoughly, the scheme involves 
a rotation of: One crop of wheat in each three years; one crop of barley, oats, peas or 
beans each thi’ee years ; one clover crop in each seven years ; and one cleaning root crop 
ill a seven-year rotation ; peas or beans should be introduced as one of the corn crops to 
aid the clover and to add natmal nitrogen to the soil. Calculating the_ crop that would 
result on no higher basis than the present average tire United Kingdom yields, the quantity 
available for human food and for animal food that would be produced by the ” Agricola ” 
system of cropping was ascertained. The wheat and potatoes that would be produced were 
found equal to the total United Kingdom pre-war consumption. In order to ascertain how 
far the other crops would go towards feeding the animals needed to supply the United Kingdom 
with its needs of meat, milk, butter, cheese, sugar, &c., required the calculation of the rations 
needed to feed cattle, sheep and pigs of all ages, as well as the horses to work the land. 
{Tables handed in.) The quantities of animal food available were found to be sufficient for 
all the animals that would have to be kept to supply ail needs of meat and half the imported 
butter. Mr. Fielding explained that the figures used in the tables referred to are matters 
of practice, and to some extent of opinion. He had worked these out from data collected over 
many months from every available source. As proof that under the whole “ Agricola ” scheme 
it was possible to grow almost all our own food depends on the accuracy of these tables, he had 
been at great pains to verify that within small limits the rations are correct. A.s a practical 
check he fed his own 30 farm horses and 300 cattle of all ages on these rations successfully 
for twelve months. He had put the figures before the best experts, and ho far no one ha.s 
seriously disputed their suitability. He had also converted the whole of the German crops 
into starch units of nourishment, and then worked out what all the animals kept in Germany 
would have consumed in starch rmits had they been fed on the “Agricola” rations. The 
results showed that in total the proposed rations for English animals correspond almost exactly 
with the German practice. Mr. Fielding claimed, therefore, that these figures demonstrate 
that not only all our bread and potatoes can be produced in this country, but all the food 
needed for the animals producing our meat, milk, cheese, &c., and most of our butter, if the 
soil of the United Kingdom is cropped in a proper rotation suitable to the national needs. 

60. To produce these results it would be necessary to break up 4,000,000 acre.s of grass 
land ; to grow wheat in England at least one year out of three ; to produce more oats and barley 
in Scotland and Ireland ; and also 'to produce an increased yield of about 20 per cent, of hay 
and wurzels through an increased consumption of basic slag and other phosphatic and nitrogenous 
manures. 

61. To carry out the scheme an additional supply of about 150,000 to 200,000 farm 
labourers would be necessary. 100,000 cottages would have to be built for the extra labourers, 
who might well be recruited from soldiers at the end of the War. Mr. Fielding suggested that 
most of these cottages might be built, as far as roofs, floor.s, upper walls, doors, &c., are concerned, 
from War Office huts to be handed over to agriculture at, say, half the pre-war price of tie 
wood of which they were built. The wituess handed in a plan of a good cottage so constructed, 
the cost of which on a pre-war basis works out at £120. 

^62. The “Agricola” scheme would also require 25,000 three-furrow motor ploughs, or 
their equivalent in steam, and the import annually of an additional 1^ million tons of oilc^e, 
of which Germany before the War imported 2,000,000 tons, largely from the British Empire. 
It would require that we should keep nearly two million more cows, several millions more young 
horned cattle, and that we should increase our pigs threefold. The manufacture of a sufficient 
amount of phosphate manure (superphosphate and basic slag) would have to be secured at 
reasonable prices. The exports of sulphate of ammonia Mr. Fielding urged should be stopped, 
or ^eatly reduced, when there will be ample artificial nitrogenous manures made in the country 
without the import of more nitrate of soda than at present. In potash, we must hope to draw 
supplies from Lorraine when_ it again becomes French soil; failing this, the Spanish deposits 
may be opened up. Otherwise, for potato and other root growing this country will still be 
dependent on Germany. 


* The “ Agricola ” scheme of cropping with related 
the Sub-Committee. 


tables is printed as Appendix- III. to the Report (Part I) of 
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63. Additional capital must be available for tbe farmers, as, with the somewhat intensive 
cultivation to be followed, tbe farmer will require the use of £9, if not £10, per acre, 
ilr Fielding suggested that existing banks in all the county towns should have a co-operative 
cuarantee by the Government against loss up to 75 per cent, of advances to farmers (or up to 
100 per cent, in cases where the Board of Agricultme guarantees any farmer about whom the 
bank manager is doubtful). 

64. No breaking up of grass land, or increased proportion of wheat gi'owing could be 
asked of the farmer unless he was guaranteed by the Nation against loss. The unanimous 
opinion of Lord Milner’s Committee, of which the witness was a member, was that the farmer 
should be secured against loss by being guaranteed a price for the wheat he produced. With 
such a guarantee, and £2 per acre given, either as a gift or as a loan, to cover the cost of 
breaking up the grass, he could be reasonably called upon to break up the land which had 
gone down to grass in the last forty years, and should be required to follow the rotation which 
would secure the Nation the bulk, if not the entire quantity, of the food it requires. The 
farmer could also fairly be required to pay a minimum wage of 20s. a week to his labourers, 
and the landlords could fairly be required not to exact any undue increase in rent during 
the Government guarantee. 


65. The town, worker should not grudge paying in taxation the equivalent of an extra 
halfpenny per loaf for his bread, if necessary, to secure the nation against starvation through 
submarine action, especially when the manufactures of the country would find additional home 
pmehasers when a large part of the £300,000,000 now sent abroad for soil products was 
retained within the TTnited Kingdom. 


66. In regard to the amount of the guaranteed price for wheat, it would not be uni'easou- 
able to give the farmer less than the inflated import price of wheat likely to rule during the coming 
year or two, and Mr. Fielding suggested a guarantee of 50^. a quarter during the War, with 
the right to requisition all his wheat at 55s. and a guarantee of 42s. 6d. for seven years after 
the War. It is, in his opinion, absolutely necessary to give several years’ guarantee, to pay 
the farmer for breaking up land and increasing wages. The method of paying such a 
guarantee would be very simple, viz. ; After the close of each year, the farmer would rejider 
a hill to the Excise Office in his county town for the quarters of wheat he had threshed 
at the diSerence in price between the Government guarantee and the official Board of Agriculture 
average market price of wheat for the year. As a guarantee of quantity, a ceidificate would 
be given by the owner of the threshing machine, and the whole matter be always open to 
investigation, and check by the Inland Revenue Axx+horit}'. 


67. In cross-examination, Mr. Fielding stated that, in his opinion, the only difficulty 
ill bringing some millions of acres of grass land nnder the plough was the question of labour. 
In the first year it would not be possible in many cases to grow wheat on the new arable land 
if broken up late in the year, but this could be done the second year after it had been broken 
up. In his opinion the reason that the acreage under wheat in England had not been reduced 
even lower than it stood at present was that farmers did not keep books, and in many cases 
were unaware that they were growing wheat at a loss. Moreover, many farmers grew whea 
in their rotation and for the straw. He did not regard it as profitable before the War to 
grow wheat at 335. u quarter. 

68. In reply to Sir Mattkew Wallace, Mr. Fieklmg said tkat in kis calcnlations ke kod 
used 32 kuskels per acre as the average yield ol wheat, but, by use o{ fertilisers, it was 
possible to grow even up to 80 biisliels to the acre, but, of course, lie did not advocate as kigb 
as this. 

69. Eepljing to Mr. Douglas, witness said that if tbe Eng'lisli 

tor wheat he would displace a proportion of his oats and barley in, order 

of the guarantee, and i^ this way the Soottisli farmer would benefit ? SSb 

on whJat alone, because he would meet with less competition ii'o™ JQ aid 

oats, &c. Engind is better suited by climatic oonditions to grow 

IrelU. In England wheat could displace 300,000. acres “j 

200.000 acres of turnips, uud 1,600,000 acres of rotation gra» . ’ ^ 3 qoO 000 acres 

at present grown, and that to he got from broken up grass, gives nearly the S,UUU,UUU 

'“‘"ro!* Wilhl^ard to the question of wages Mr, 

the town voter to agree that the farmer should e i-eceixed an adequate wage, 

production unless he was satisfied that the ap'icultu _ _ tor affidcultimil labourers 

He had, therefore, come to the conclusion a -age 

must form an essential part of any new agncultm p y , considered it migh.t be 

iked by a Wages Board in each iiskict. With regard to 

necessary to introduce legislation to ensure that landow ,v p +i,g minimum guarantee, 
as a resilt of the addittonal returns obtained by farmers through the minimnm gua 

71. Asked whether he considered it necessary 

State to ensure that increased production was 0 aine , ^ farmers to produce all the 

for wheat, Mr, Fielding said that tho.ugh he placed 

wheat we needed at once, he thought it was be being assured that they 

before the farmers in a reasonable and persuasive other band, 

would heneflt financially by tbe scheme, no compulsion would be neoeasaiy. 
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if after two or three years the scheme did not have the desired effect, the State would be 
justified ill using compulsion. 

72. With regard to the amount of the guarantee, Mr. Fielding said that he did not 
I'egard 42s. 6d. as an excess figure. A smaller amount would certainly not be sufficient (u 
induce farmers to increase their aiubie acreage. Parliament must give Idiis guarantee for at 
least 8-10 years, which guaiantee must be in the form of a contract which could not be can- 
'•elled, and payment would have to be made to farmers for all the wheat they produced. The 
machinery that would be necessary to distinguish between the additional wheat and the amoimt 
at present produced would be too complicated. If minimum agricultural wages, however, are 
increased after the War much beyond the figure which he had mentioned, namely, 20s., it 
would probably be necessary to increase the guaranteed price for \yheai soniewhat beyond 
42s. 6d. The agricultural Inboui'er at present on the farms was not, in his oiiiuion, woitb as 
much as 25w. a week. 

73. Mr. Fielding considered that eventually nearly all grass land should be plouglied u|), 

74. In reply to Mr. Koberts, Mr. Fielding said he hoped eventually the Government would 
take all home-grown wheat and supply Goveniiuent bread over every Post Office counter at a 
fixed price for 20 years. Tlie Government could do this at a profit to the jmtiun if tliey liougJd 
the English wheat at 50^. a qtiarter and sold the bread at bd. the 4-lb. loaf. Mi'. Fielding 
thought that the bonus ofi:2. which he bad suggested sbould be paid to the farmer.s for every 
additional acre whicb they ploughed up, sbould be regarded as a s\im which it wa.s necessary 
to sxtpply to enable fanners to meet additional transition expenses ajid capital expenditure 
whicb wotild be incurred in the first year or two. Before very long, 1,000,000 acres of .sugar 
l)eet sbould be grown. Sugar beet is one of the essentials of the improvement of ligricnltnre. 
Munition workers sbould later on be turned on to production of agricultural implements. 
Additional manure worild possibly be obtained from factories erected by the Explosive.s 
Department of the Ministry of Munitions. 

75. In reply to Mr. Hall, the witness stated that his ‘'Agricola” scheme was ba.sed on 
ihe rations required for animals kept in this country, and that on the “ Agricola ” x;lie]ne 
basis it would be possible to supply all the food for human consumption as well as tbiit 
required for all the stock needed to produce all our meatj and milk by ploughing up 4 or 5 
million acres of gi’ass land and altering the rotations in the way he had suggested in lii.s 
evidence in chief. He admitted, however, that it would be neee.ssary to break up a considerably 
larger area of grass land in order to grow food equivalent to our present imports. The difference 
between present consumption in this country and the amount required to pi*ovide the rations 
under the ” Agricola ” scheme, Mr. Fielding agreed, was no doubt accounted for to a greiil 
extent by the large amount of food which w'as wasted by the present want of method in feeding. 

TG. In reply to Captain Bathurst, Mr. Fielding said (hat the purchase ])rit‘e of some 
agricultural laud suggests that much land is under-rented. He would not hesitate to cancel 
any covenants in tenants’ leases pi'eventing their breaking up poor pastures. No doubt it 
would be iieee.ssury to protect land-owners from tenants plougliing up their good gru.ss and then 
leaA'iug the farm after taking two or three crop.s off. Laml-ownei's, even though they did not 
receive any all-rouud increase in rent in consequence of the guarantee scheme, would obtain 
considerable benefit in varioits indirect ways from increased prosjierity on their estates. He 
thought that it was highly desirable that the sons of land-owners .should he educaied in 
agriculture, so a.s to take more intelligent interest in the munagemeut of their ngricultuinl 
estates. 


4th Day, 24th October, 1916. 

Mr. George A. Ferguson. 

77. Mr. Fei'guson stated that he farmed about 1,UUU acres in the County of Elgin, oi 
u-hich he owned about 180 acres. He said that a great deal more cereals could be produced in 
.Scotland than were being grown at the present time, and that of tlie land under grass it 
would be quite possible to convert one-third or one-half into arable without decreasing the 
production of meat and milk. This would involve more intensive cultivation. That could 
not possibly be brought about except with an increase in the average price of cereals. He 
thought that the Government should consider what crops were required in the national interest 
and take steps to ensure that farmers would not receive less than a certain minimum price for 
such crops. Since the price of cereals fell, the cost of producing grain in- Scotland had very 
often been greater than the price realised by the farmers. In his opinion it would be desirable 
to impose fluctuating import duties on oats and wheat so as not to allow the price to fall 
'oeiow the cost of production. He considered that 20s. per quarter for oats and 40s. for wheat 
would be reasonable figures. Whatever method was adopted for giving the farmers a certain- 
itability of price he had no hesitation in saying that extra capital would not be attracted to 
(igriculture without sucli stability. 

_ 78. Ml’. Ferguson considered that opimrtuuity should be afforded tenants for purchasing 
their land; such a pi'oiwsal would he very popular in Scotland and largely taken advantage of. 
The object would be to give farmers greater security of tenure and do away with had 
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“landlordism.” He said tliat under the present law some security was given to the tenant, 
but in order to put the law into operation farmers found it necessary, as a rule, to expend 
more money than they gained by compensation. He stated that in Scotland the great majority 
of landlords understood their business and were managing their estates in a very satisfactory 
manner. Formers complained, however, that too many estates were managed through lawyers’ 
offices. He considered that lond-owner.s should he helped to equip their holdings, on poorer 
land and to build cottoges for their workmen. This could be done either by the State allowing 
them to borrow money on easy terms or by making grants for these purposes. It was necessary 
also to take some action to improve drainage. The present scheme liad too much “ red tape 
iihout it aud too little practical knowledge, and very few farmers took advantage of it. It was 
',-ery desirable also to protect small farmers from purchasing worthless manures. This could 
be effected through educational methods. 

79. Mr. Ferguson regarded it as very unfortunate that so little re.search work in agricul- 
Uire wa-s being undertaken in Scotland. He thought a great improvement in agriculture could 
iie effected liy improvemeut in varieties of grain, s suited to Scottish conditions, and_ urged that 
..gricultural re.search in Scotland should he supported on the same scale as was being done in 
England. With regard to agricultural education the witness favoured the provision of clasps 
for young men being held in the country in the afternoon rather than in the evening. He 
thought that farmers would be quite willing to release their men for this purpose once a week 
during the winter season, and that students would he' more able to take advantage of lessons 
ill veterinary hygiene, the care of machinery and similar subjects in the afternoon than when 
iliey were tii'ed after a full day’s work. 

80. He further said that demonstration areas attached to colleges were of great educatumal 
value to farmers and he advocated the e.stahlishnient of an area or areas in every county. 

81 Another subject which needed attention was book-keeping, and witnes.s considered 
lhat it would he an advantage for farmers to pay income tux on the profits ^derived fi^m their 
business rather than, on tlie rents paid. This would compel Hiem to go m for inethod and 
keep books, which was not done at present by more tluin d per cent, of the farmers in Scotland. 

82 Mr Ferguson had no hesitation in saying that with a wise public l^ohcy and by 
impressing on farmers the national importance of increasing the home production of foiul, 
yield in Scotland might be increased by at least 40 P^r cent To 

be necessary to stabilise the price of wheat and oats. He did not think that the ^tock ox da irj 
farmei-« w..v,l,l liave imv r«,, 5 cmalile Rimmcls for miuplnmt if this were rloiie as all fo.niers siow 
cereals to some extent. In Scotland oow.s were house fed for eight mouths in the jeai. He 
agreed with Captain Bathurst that a guarantee in the price of wheat have 

on the price of oats, as no douht some farmers would he incliiied to glow moie wheat .nitl “ts 
Ihe ro- ce of 40s which he had mentioned would, iii that case, he too smal for Scottish 
aswdS wt oni> saowo on the very best laud, and if the State ;Slnt°TiXr A 

devoted to oats, the price would have to be somenhat h r,her 


acreage now 




deiennined ioThoft S and XeatTe thought the ^8“'- “ XX'Tf oeTealfwe?""^^ 

40s„ would he suffloieut, although no dmiht farmers woidd lie ^ 

grown more often in tlie rotation than at k ‘e««ential that the price should be 

employed, and this meant greater expense. It was, .A,. lp,i *.Ve giv course rotation and 

adeqnate,. At present in his part of the country farmers adopted the six course lOT 
"..ids” were hsuallv left dowu for two or three years ““yyi • . , ,,i. 


^™n"mor'; o^te^^u the rotation than at present more ‘horses and inrplements would have to he 
", and this meant greater expe"-" ■*■—'''• 

At present in his part of ^ 

seeds” were usually left down for two or rniee f o^ras.; land in his 

XnrScoS: i: r; "“si"” XS-Xiti-ons were'different and grass land 

ir" m!: I-erguson said that !m would like to llX’X 

liigher than they wei-e before the TVar. All o^el Scot!, , ^ ^ P Slrotch 


He was afraid.’ however, that among Scotch 
ro the pv 
ivod an a 

iHHiuu V a month , , , . 

tin«:'and"imrv;st:nnd ihis had proved very popular amongst the men and m Ins op.mm. 


iinreasing the luimher of ^agricnltuval JX”,rop"X’ tosrt 'up Wages Boards in 

the lahourcr received on adequate minimum wage Kecfiitly 
lahonrem : SHoliday a nrouth on a Saturday exc^t -1 


figriculturi.sts there would he serious wi-t - _ - i 

different districts to ensure that the l^hqurcr receive . ^ ‘ 

farmers had given thei: 


helped to keep them on the land. j. j. 

S4. Mr. rerguson had had some experience with , 


He considered that 


Wltil OU Oil UlUl-Uj: 

ploughing cost hiiu ahnut 12.,. 6d. a^n acre with “^IftimlorXSi’ed 

to hive one at that rate he would rather do so ‘ £pj, furrow. working from 

five acres a dav with three ploughs at a depth 0 in. r ^ ^ .^^ork done at the 

daylight to dark, ami its great advantage was that it enabled g 

proper time and ;i larger area put under wheat. _ a„„+U,,,i fhp witness con- 

m. With regard to the progress tliev ought to have been . 

sidered that theSocdetieswhich had been toied had o • ^ „ot into the hands of agents 

Farmers joined them for a year or two and then ^ ‘ TTpluiniitted that the .same experience 

who often sold them spurious goods, but gave long . .^^ith all over the world, 

at the lack of lovaltv ol inemhcm of co-operative the 'sale of ™od seed than in niiytlmig 

111 Scotland the societies had dime mote valnahle work m the sale . 
else. 
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86. In reply to Sir Mattliew Wallace, Mr. i'ergusou said tliat he considered that the regu- 
lation of a jninin'iinn price was absolutely essential so far as Scotland was concerned if an increase 
in the production of cereals was to be obtained. At present Scottish farming depended more on 
stock than on cereals. Oats had continued to be grown, often at a loss, to enable farmers to pro- 
duce stock. While a guarantee of 20s. for oats might not be much inducement to farmers to break 
up grass land he was confident that it would be an enormous impetus to the cultiTation of cereals. 
He thought it was necessary for the Government to adopt a definite policy in this matter and not 
leave the agricultural community in doubt. Often the British farmers were not able to compete 
with the foreigner in producing cereals, and he did not consider that the nation could obtain a 
permanently increased supply of borne grown cereals unless a fostering policy were adopted. 

87. Mr. Ferguson said he wished to draw the attention of the Committee to the desirability 
of standardising weights and measures. In Scotland there is one standard for oats in Aberdeen, 
another in Glasgow, and another in Edinburgh. 


5th Day, 25th October, 1916. 

Mr. W. H. Beveridge, C.B. 

(Assistant Secretary, Board of Trade Employment Departanent.) 

88. Trade Boards. — Mr. Beveridge gave the Committee, in the first place, a description 
of the work of the Trade Boards established under the Trade Boards Act, 1909. The Act 
provides for the establishment of Trade Boai'ds in the following trades, to which it applies 
without Provisional Order: — 

(1) Ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring and any other branch of tailoring in 

which the Board of Trade consider that the system of manufacture is generally 

similar to that prevailing in the wholesale trade. 

(2) Making of boxes or parts thereof made wholly or partially of paper, cardboard, 

chip or similar material. 

(3) Machine-made lace and net finishing and mending or darning operations of lace 

curtain finishing. 

(4) Hammered and dollied or tommied chain-making. 

89. Power was also given to extend the Act to other trades by Pi'oviaional Order (to be 
confirmed by Parliament) and this power was used in 1913 to bring in the following additional 
trades: — Sugar confectionery and food preserving; Shirt-making; Hollow-ware making 
(including the making of tin boxes and canisters) ; Linen and cotton embroidery. 

90. At the present time, accordingly, there are 13 Trade Boards in existence, viz.:— 
Chain-making; Lace finishing; Paper-box making (Great Britain); Paper-box making (Ireland); 
Tailoring (Great Britain); Tailoring (Ireland); Tin boxes and Canisters (Great Britain); 
Hollow-wave (Great Britain) ; Shirt-making (Great Britain) ; Shiid-making (Ireland) ; Sugar 
confectionery and food preserving (Great Britain) ; Sugar confectionery and food preserving 
(Ireland): Embroideiy (Ireland). 

91. The total number of persons now covered by the Act is estimated at nearly 400,000, 
of whom about 80 percent, are women and girls. 

92. Apart from Ireland there is only a single Trade Board for each trade, covering the 
whole area of the trade. In those trades which extend to Ireland there is a separate Irish Trade 
Board. Some of the trades concerned are localized {e.g., Lace-finishing, Chain-making), but 
others {e.g., Tailoring, Shirt-making and Sugar Confectionery) are widely spread. Provision 
is made under the Act in the case of widely distributed trades for the establishment of district 
committees. These, however, have, generally speaking, only an advisory power and the actual 
authority rests with the Trade Board. In view of the fear of competition between the different 
districts, it has hitherto been deemed advisable that there should be a. single authority for 
the whole trade, 

93. Every Trade Board consists of equal numbers of members leiiresenting employei’S 
and members representing workers in the trade, together with a smaller number of “ appointed 
members ” who are persons unconnected with the trade and appointed by the Board of Trade. 
In eyeiy case but that of the Tailoring Trade Board (Great Britain), on which there are five 
appointed meinbei-s, the number of appointed members acting on a Trade Board is three. 
While the Boards for the various trades are in themselves separate, a. certain general unity 
of principle has been secured by the fact that there are a common chaimnan and a common 
secretary for all the Trade Boards, with a single office and clerical staff in London. Some of 
the appointed members are also members of more than one Trade Board. The representative 
members may be either elected or nominated, as the regulations for the particular trade 
provide. In most cases they are nominated and the present tendency is to prefer nomination 
to election. 

main function of a Trade Board is to fix a minimum time rate which .shall be 
earned by every ordiuaiy worker in the trade. The position of the worker of le.ss than ordinary 
emcieucy is dealt with below. There are various provisions as to the notice to be given of the 
rates proposed to be fixed and as to confirmation by the Board of Trade of rates fixed by a Trade 
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Boar(S. Generally speaking, liowever, the Tratle Boards have a very considerable independence 
and the Board of Trade can only control their determinations to the extent of refnsing to confirm 
a rate and referring the rate back for further consideration. The Board of Trade cannot amend 
a determination. 

95. The minimtim fixed by the Trade Boards is really in most cases a minimum time earning. 
The majority of the workpeople concerned are, in fact, paid by piece. In regard to them the 
minimum time rate means that the piece rates must be such as to yield to an ordinary worker 
uot less than the minimum time earning. The Boards have, indeed, also power to fix general 
piece rates, and any employer who is in difficulties as to fixing his piece rates, because he does 
not know whether these will be such as to yield the minimum time earning, can apply to the 
Trade Board to fix for him a special piece rate. These powers, however, have been very little 
exercised except in the case of the Lace-finishing arid Chain-making Boards. Generally 
speaking, the Trade Board simply sets up a minimum time earning and lets the individual 
employer or groups of employers fix their methods of remunerations as they please, subject to 
the one condition specified above. In the second place, the time rate is not a minimum which 
must necessarily be earned by every worker. "Where payment is by the piece the rate need 
only be such as to yield the minimum time rate to an ordinary worker. “ Ordinary ” in this 
connection means something different from “average.” If the word “average’’ were used, 
it would presumably mean that half the workpeople might earn less than the minimum. The 
use of the term “ ordinary ” implies that only those may earn less than the^minimum who are 
m some way inferior workers. This does not mean that the infeiuor worker is unprotected.^ If 
paid by time he is entitled to the full time rate (unless individually exempted by permit as 
below). If paid by piece he must get the same piece mtes as the others, and only earns less 
because of his inferiority. There is also a provision for giving special permits to time workers 
affected by an infirmity or physical injury which renders them incapable of earning the 
minimum time rate. This power has been used, but not very widely. The most common 
minimum rate for men at present in operation is Gd. an hour, but both higher and lower rates have 
been fixed. The minimum rates for women in Great Britain range from 2§d. an hour in the small 
localised trades of chainmaking and lace finishing to an hour in the imporiant and wide- 
spread trades of shirtmakiug and tailoiing. (Higher rates, up to Gd. an hour, have recently 
been fixed for certain special classes of women in the tailoring trade, but the number of '^“en 
affected bv the above-meutioned rate is small). Special rates have been fixed by all the irade 
Boards for juvenile workers, according to age and experience; and special rates have also been 
fixed for women without previous experience. Latterly the mmimum rates have shown an 
upward tendency, and revision of rates is still proceeding. Thus the Tailoring and Tin Box 
Trade Boards (Great Britain) liave recently proposed to raise tlieir minriiinm for men from 
6d. to U. an tour; and the Shirtniaking and Tailoring Trade Boards (Great Britain) propose 
to raise the minimum rate for women in their respectiTe trades froni SM. to 4<f , ™ hour 
the most siRiiifloant eliaracteristio of the rates fined is that though the Trade Boards have Ml 
power to fix diSerent rates for dUerent districts m no case 

constitnlion of a single Trade Board for each trade has heen followed by the fixing of a unifoim 

minimum rate for the whole trade in all districts. . ^ • 

96 The Trade Boards are independent bodies in respect of their activity in jt®^ 
As regards the administration of the Act (in particular the enforcrng of 

correspondence thereon), the Act provides for th.A hewing nndeidaken « 

the business being conducted centrally . ., ,, 

97 A failure to PJ, fjL“n"ot1x^^^^^ °e-n’ay“n Slhe 

We employ^, ni^^ oM ou co^^ion he recjuired, rn 

addition to any fine, to pay to the person Xu Is luSable hv fine, and the 

dnc on aeoonnt of wages. Failure to give imnrisoumeii. fTp to the present time 

giving of false information can he punished y ' mUg ^otal number of prosecutions 

It has not heen necessary to prosecnte employers the 

to date is 39. In 38 of these, convictions were and arrears of 

option of a fine has been infiicted. ^ 3,5 recoTercd\r the workpeople by the 

wages, amounting sometimes to very snhstantial sums, arc recov 

intervention of inspectors. a ii, Beveridge made the following 

98. As regards the results of the Trade Boards Act, Mr. Devei g 

general obseivations:— toce finishing and chain-making) 

fl) That in some of the worse-paid trades (“’ hroimht ahont. In others, where 

a snhstantial general advance of " J ■ ‘ advnuce'has heen less general. But 

the original level of ^ges was e . ’ ,v ^ , -bythe worst employei-s 

these also the Trade Boards have Evened n,^ fte lates^^a^ 


^-ally observed. 
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(2) This lias been accompUsiiecl without involving' harmful effect-s upon any tmde as a 

whole 01 ' hardship to any appreciable number of individuals. The power of putting 
inferior workers on piece-rates, together with the provision for permits of exemption 
for time-workers, have substantially met any difficulty of this kind. 

(3) It has proved possible, even in trades which were wholly or largely uiiorgani.sed, to 

set up fairly representative Trade Boards, and the setting up of the Trade Board 
has in itself largely increased the amount of organisation both of the employer, « 
and of the worl^people. This has been particularly marked amongst employees. 

(4) There is a fair amount of evidence of improvement of factory organisation with a 

view to securing’ greater efficiency of production, and the btghev wages have to .i 
lai'ge extent come from this source. 

Mr. Beveridge observed that the whole period since the passing of the Act has, generally 
sj>caking, been one of upward, movement of wages in all trades. 

99. The Applicatioji of Wage Regulation to Agriculture . — In iuaking_ .suggestions as to 
Ihe application of wage regulation to agriculture, Mr. Beveridge stated that his proposals should 
be taken as purely personal niul tentative since the Board of Trade liad not had sufficient time 
to go into the question thoroughly. He sugge.sted that, if it were decided to apply minimum 
wage legislation to agriculture, about eight Agricultural Trade Boards should be constituted, 
covering between them the whole area of Great Britain. He considered that a county would 
be too small a unit of area and the whole of Great Britain too large, and accordingly proposed 
that the unit should be a group of counties, e.g., South-Western, Home Counties, Northern 
Counties, &c. The constitution of the Agricultural Board should follow the Trade Board model, 
that is to say, they should consist of equal numbers of employers’ and workpeople's representa- 
tives, with a* smaller number of appointed members, and one Chairman for all the Boards. 

100. The determinations of the Agricultural Boards would, like, those of the Trades 
Boards, be subject to confirmation by the Government Department cojieerned. Mr. Beveridge 
stated, however, that some stronger central control and guidance might need to be exercised, 
and in this connection suggested that n general standard minimum for the whole country 
{e.y., a time earning of £1 a week for ordinary labourers) might be fix'cd by some centuil 
authority, and that then the Agricultural Boards should have tlie following two main 
functions : — 

{a) Prepiiring and submitting to the central authority for ajiprovul sclienies for giving 
effect to thi.s general stiuxdard within their area {i.e., working it out in terms 
of actual 'a-eeldy wages, piece rates, harvest money, special nllowaiutos in respect 
of housing, milk, vegetables, &c., according to local custom) and for applying 
the necessary variations for different classes of ■a’orkiieople. 

(h) Rixbmitting for approval, with appropriate schemes, imopjosals for varying the general 
standard either upwards or downwards, either as I'egards the wliole of their district 
or a part of it, where special reason for such variation could be shown. 

101. Mr. Beveridge stated that although the question of local rents of cottages might 
be a matter to be taken into consideration in fixing the local wage rate or suggesting v.ariations 
frcjm the standard, it .seemed to him, on the whole, contrary to polic^y to combine in one 
authority the functions of fixing rents and fixing wages. This might mean that low wages 
would be allowed to persist and to be compensated for by reduction of rent, so us in effect 
to give subsidised wages in the agricultural industry by means of uneconomic rents. If the 
rent were fixed too low, private speculative builders woxild not put up cottages, so that they 
would need to be provided either (o) by the laiulower or farmer — ^amolmti^lg to a payment of 
wages in kind, or (6) by the local authority — amounting to a .subsidy from tlie rates to the 
agricultural industry. It is preferable that full wages should be paid and that the employer 
should, as in the case of the trades sxibject to the Trade Boards Act, be driven to meet any 
extra expenditure by improvements of organisation. Tor administrative and iu.spectiiig 
purposes Mr. Beveridge thought it might be necessary to have local headquai-ters for the officers 
or inspectors appointed to secxire the observance, of the minimum rates in each Wages Board 
district. 

102. On the whole, assuming that the policy of uxage regulation in agriculture is favoured, 
there appeared to him to be no reason why some plan, broadly on the lines of the Trade Boards 
Act, with the necessary adaptations, should not be successfully applied thereto. The difficulties 
of securing work-people’s representatives in unorganised trades have been encountered and 
overcome in trades subject to the Trade Boards Act. The Trade Boards have ako dealt with 
systems of emiployment and remuneration comparable in complication to those ruling in 
agriculture, and it should not be iu any way beyond the powers of a district Agricultural 
Board to work out any general standard of wages m the neces.sary detail suited to its locality. 
Each district board would be authorised to make differing recommendations for different parts 
of its district, but, as he had pointed out iu connection with the Trade Boards, Mr. Beveridge 
thought it probable that the general tendency would be in the direction of uniformifv withifi 
eacli 1'vado Beard district. 
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Mr. H. Jones-Davies. 


103 Mr. Jones-Davies, who is a DeTelopment Commissioner, Governor of the Agricultural 
f^rcanisation Society, and County Land Agent for Camarthenshire, stated that he had been 
one of the largest fanners in the county, but that at the present time he occupied only 70 acres 
of land. 

104 He explained that since the ’seventies the area of arable laud in ales had decreased 
Pick year up to 1915. This decline was due mainly to the fall in corn price and also, in 
recent years, to the shortage of labour owing to the competition of other industries such as 
coal mining in South Wales. Farmers had turned their attention from corn growing to 
stock raising and dairying. 

105. Previous to about 1870 a large amount of reclamation work was done on farms 
ndiacent to moorlands and heaths. Land was reclaimed by the hand plough. Hand ploughing 
cost 7s per acre, aftenvards 10s. per acre, and subsequently had to be abaiuloned as no labour 
was avaiiahle. The ploughing had to be done by manual labour mostly, because of the character 
of the soil. The turf was burnt and spread, and slaked lime applied and the land ploughed 
down. Very fine crops of oats were grown. Large tracts of this land have now become 
derelict, the turf being practically of no value. Hillside wastes whi^ were reclaimed have 
been similarly abandoned and are now covered with gorse, bracken and brushwood. 

lOG Stock raising and dairying became more remunerative than arable farming, and a?, 
the depression of the ’eighties became more intense the salvage operation of laying down more 
land to gr^ls accelerated until the present time. Even with the high prices imimg or 
feeding stuffs, tillage remains a negligible quantity. Latterly within a distance of five miles 
from a railway station, along the railways in South Wales in particular, whole-milk selling 
has developed at a surprising rate. The demand for whole-milk from the rapidly increasing 
industrial portion of South Wales creates a very good and convenient market. Many farmers 
have reduced their arable land to practically nil. 

107 In the hinterland further away from the railway track, or where there is fneci 
seivice to the industrial centres, there is very little tillage on land which m chaiactei is 
pre-eminently arable. Much of this land formerly grew good com crops and J great extent 
S it has lapLd into gorse, bracken, and scrub. The tendency is to consolidate these holding 
S on Ve ranching system. Most of the hillsides contain 
broken up in rotation. While a certain amount more wheat could be gioyir. the land 
not as a rule suited to wheat cultivation ; the weather is so unreliable that famei-s often 
havV ffi-eat difficulty in harvesting their crops. Very fine crops of oats could, however, be 
gml rLsi of \l kod, and *oold be grcvo if the farmers rrere g.veu a sense of seounty, 
but not otherwise. 

in<t Ueoentlv owing to the shortage of labour, farmers hare in many caps giTeu up 

Principality. . 

that such prices would last and it ^ ’y 'best intlucemeiii the State could 

— - - 

more productive. 

. no. The witness regiu^ed hTn^tal 

aiming at to send their sons and daughters to equip them 

compulsory, so tha famers would ^ 

for an agnoulturol career, ibis woma very , ^ be better trained. 

agricultural education throughout Wales^. s foctory for the 

He had had an eye-opener in farm in each 

output of food He would also like to " d contimions cropping as its 

^b™.:?:’ kTrd™teTth“^ of tw; demonstration market gardens of about « acres 
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each on bxisiness lines, one in North Wales and the other in South Wales, and the provision 
of demonsti-ation plots in prominent places, such as cross-roads, &c. Agricultural co-operation 
would also greatly assist increased production. In Wales, especially in the West, it ha,] 
succeeded moi'e than anywhere in England. With increased tillage it would he necessarv 
to give farmers easy access to capital. They had tried to stimulate co-operative credit in 
Wales, hut not veiy srrceessfully. 

111, There was great scope for reclamation of land in Wale,s. In the estuary of the Towey 
for example, 5-700 acres could be reclaimed by building a sea-wall and embankment In 
most Welsh counties areas of 2-300 acres could be found at low elevation which it would 
pay to reclaim. There were also tens of thousands of acres of sheep walks in the upper 
reaches of the Towey, Teifj, Wye and iSevpvn, let at l.<. per acre, whicli might profitably be 
planted. Very few people would be displaced, and it would be a great advantage to the locality 
for the smallholders in the valleys to have an opportunity of doing forestry work in the winter 
months. Large ouantities of water, which now rmi to waste, might also he utilised as power on 
the farm, as was done in Sweden. 

112. The facilities for the transjmrt of agricultural produce in Wales were very inadequate 
In certain parts, Cardigan for example, there were large areas of good arable land which 
had never been exploited owing to the inability to get the produce away. Mr. Joues-Davies 
did not consider that the syrtem of land tenure presented any difficulty in the way of increased 
production provided there were sufficient safeguards for compensation on either .side. In certain 
parts of Wales a great deal could be done in the way of market gardening and potato growing 
Mxich laud would greatly benefit from draining. 


6th Day, 26th October, 1916. 

Mr. T. H. MinnLETOJsr, C.IB. 

(Assistatii Secretary, Board of Agriculture and Fisheries). 

Coviparative food production on different types of land and systems of farming. 

113. Mr. Middleton, having been asked by the Siib-Committee to compare the food 
produced per acre in Great Britain in 1874 and 1914, referred, in the first place, to the 
estimates of the production of food under different systems of farming which he had laid 
before tlie British Association last year and which were published in detail in the “Journal 
Agriculture” for September, 1915. These first rough estimates indicate 
that the poorest type of grass land was producing food per 100 acres to supply energy for 
four to five persons per annum; medium grass land was producing food for 19 or 20 persons 
per 100 acres; aud tile finest pastures in the country devoted to meat production were suijportiug 
49 or oO persons per 100 acres. In the last case, however, tlie food was an ill-balanced one, 
too rich m energy-producing constitnents nnd too poor in flesh-forming eoustitnents. Ordinary 
grass land devoted to dairying was providing food for 67 persons per 100 ncres, that is, 
64 persons from the milk aud about 13 from the meat. Good arable land, well-farmed on a 
tour-course rotation Mr. Middleton estimated might provide food for 104 persons per 100 acres. 
Ha said that os the difterent types of land he hod taken for the purpose of his estimate 
might not be found to be average enamples of their class, he had recently attempted to 
war e.stim.ite on an entirely different basis, taking crop by crop. These estimates, which 
were based on amccl average yield of the whole eonntry, and allowed deductions for seed and 
waste, produced the foUowiug results : _Whe.it, including the .small food value of the straw. 
Si “"Wt” about 200 persons per 100 acres ; the similar figure for oats was 155 ; 
pot.itoes provided energy tor 400 to 450 persons, but being an ill-balanced food would need 
V other diets; sugar-beet, on the basis of a ten-ton crop converted 
the i ^ residue fed to stock, vvould supply food for 630 persons per 100 acres; 

ni Sn to “>4’''=rted into beef, would produce food for 

?nto bif ’*'*5'’ patois; turnips and swedes, if converted 

ihe basis' oTTb toto pe/tons per 100 acres, and mangolds about 36 persons. On 

to iilicroiw Q-fto c f Plo'-Bled land, 66 acres we devoted 

0 gram ciops, 9 6 to potatoes, I9'6 to roots, 3 3 to other crops and 2'6 were fallow Taking 

pWhiriandiiiTi°S^^ '=y “P'l prop. Mr, Middleton estimated that 

aeSilti th/to d if '•y ® Committee of the Boyal Society of 

the totarenerfv riivfd ■ Kingdom From this he estimated that 38 per cent, of 

that this Cmiutrv wi f d' Kingdom was being prodneed at home, that is, 

detoctiio- fX ii7 7 R PPPulatii from its own prodnee. 

had already mentioned,^ vi M irsont iTlOoif'’ 

that ihp p-rosc! n-P P lUO acres, Mr. Middleton ai-rived at the conclusion 

Mr MWdleton tin LSaiufd Providing food for only 20 persons per 100 acres. 

i;r. Middleton then explained two independent methods by which he had confirmed this 
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estimate of the food-pi’ochiciug value of grass land. The first method was based on tlie 
nuautity of meat and milk produced by grass, and resulted in the. conclusion that rather 
less than 21 persons were maintained from 100 acres of grass; the secoml method, which 
wn.s ba.sed on the assumpition that the average productiveness of pastures is equal to the 
productiveness of meadows, showed that 17 persons per 100 acres were supported by food 
produced from grass laud. Mr. Middleton felt, therefore, that he could not be far wrong 
in stating that the p>lo\iglied land of thi.s countiy was producing about four times as much food 
per acre, reckoned as energy, us the gra.ss land of the country. 

114. With regard to the compari.son of food production in 1914 with production in 
18T4 Mr. Middleton .said the question to which he proposed to find an answer was : “ If 
you ’could replace the arable laud of 1874, if you a.ssumed that your grass land did not 
alter in quality, if, fuifher, you assumed that the cattle and the sheep of the present time 
were available', that the feeding stuffs now coming into the country were available, what 
number of persons could be fed by the land of Britain? ” Comparing the cropping of ploughed 
land in 1914 with that in 1874, Mr. Middleton stated that there was almost the same per- 
centage (vis?., 05 per cent.) devoted to grain crops, but while oats had gone up and barley 
had been constant, wheat, which produced most human food, had been reduced fi-om 22'3 per 
cent, to 15'1 per cent, in the forty years. The other crops of the rotation compared as 
follows: — Potatoes, 9'6 in 1914 and 8'2 in 1874; roots, 19'6 in 1914 and 17’9 in 1874; other 
crops, 3'3 in 1914 and 3'8 in 1874; fallow, 2'6 in 1914 and S’O in 1874. 100 acres of 

ploughed laud cropped as they were in 1874 were more pn-oductive (assuming a similar yield) 
than 100 acres as cropped in 1914 because of the greater .area devoted to wheat. In 1914 
the food produced in Great Britain was equivalent to about 19'7 weeks’ supply, but if the 
1874 rotation were re-constituted the produce would amount to_ 24'9 weeks’ supply. The 
actual gain would he greater than the 25 per cent, increase indicated, in the event of 
a national emergency. This country fortunately is relatively well supplied with proteins 
and fat. While only 38 per cent, of the nation’s energy requirements are produced at 
home, over 50 per cent, of proteins and fats are so pu'oduced. It would he an easy matter 
to produce in an emergency much more “ energy ” from the crops of ploughed land than 
at present. It follows, therefore, that while it should be possible without serious privation 
to make, if necessary, piresent home produce last for, say, 25 weeks, if the ploughed land of 
1874 were restored, it would be possible to provide in the year following the outbreak of war 
home-grown food sufficient to sxipport the nation for, say, 33 weeks, and possibly for a longe 
period. 

115. Mr. Middleton was asked if he could give a comparison between the food units 
produced per acre in Great Britain and Germany. He estimated that on the basis of Professes 
Thompson’s calculations, to which he had already referred. Great Britain was producing 
490,000 calories per acre. Germany, on her own showing, was producing 960,000 calories 
per acre. The latter figure might he regarded with some suspicion as it was published during 
the Wax and was intended to hearten the German population, but Mr. Middleton knew that 
it would not be far wrong, and if allowance was made for game and other produce for which 
definite statistics were not available, the figure in question might be taken ns being jreasonably 
correct. Put iji another way, a cultivated acre produced food for one man for 274 days in 
Germany a.s against 140 days in Great Britain. 


Cost of Growing Wheat. 

116. In reply to questions as to tke cost ol growing wheat in Great Britain, Midileton 
referred, in the first place, to an estimate of £4 18», U. for direct oliarges made by Ca.rd 
of the Roy. Agric. Soc., 1891), based on figures supplied by formers throughout the country as 
to their expenditure oi the wheat crop. Mr. Middleton thought that Caird s estmiate was 
equiyalent to £B 6s. at pre-war prices, allowing for increased labour charges and reduced cost 
of harvesting. He then referred to the careful estimates which Mr .Sa-nlle laid Wore the 
Surveyors’ iLtitiitiou (Tronscetiono, Vol. XLVII.) in 1914, which showed wheat after beaus 
at £6^7,. 8d„ and wheat after clover £1 4s. 2d., interest on capital being included m each ease 
In 1902, when Mr. Middleton was at Cambridge, fhe cost of growny eleven acms of wheat ou 
an experimental form, where the records were carefully kept, ™ £4 18s. M , m wh^^ no 
allowance is made for manures applied to the previous crop. e , these he laid 

knew in different narts of the country estimates of the cost of wheat grown and these he laid 
before the Sub-Committee. A further figure from Cambridge showed the a, 

ing interest on capital, rent, rates, and manure, ns amounting to £3^ 12s. M. , it the 


iudirect^charges were included this figure was increased to £8. 
shire showed £8 ITs Od. as the cost per acre mcludmg £3 10s. for 16 tons of dung, 
bnrexcludfeg iLres t ou capital.- A Yorkshire estimate of the direct charges amounted 

- Mr. Middleton sutaTguentl, receivedl.^ detailed Sowtarator”; 

lated to members of the Sub-Oommittee. ^^leae estimates were ^ hJvTciay • (c) wheat on chalk marl 
for three cases, (a) wheat on very hea^y day ; ^ 2^ 6rf. per day, 14*. 4d. ; horse 

Manual costs at 14s. per week, 2s. id. per day, (a) 11s. bri., (b) ■ •* t ; nv i„Knnr ebarees (a) 23s. Od., 

costs at 2s. 6f/.perdayr(a) 21s. Of^., (b) 22s. 4d., (c) ^s 

(b) 28s. 5rf., (c) IGs. 2d. ; purchased matenals, rent, etc., (a) 70s. Id., tbj oo». ‘ui., icj i. , \ j 

(b) 122s. 5d., (c) 118s. 6d. 
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to £6 an acre for wlieat after “seeds” excluding interest, b\it including £2 6, 

for six tons of dung and spreading. Mr. Middleton then_ ga- e in detail an Eases 
estimate of tire cost of growing wheat after mangolds. This e; ;imate, which excludes 
all indirect charges such as loss on other crops, and the residual value or dung, was as follows 
Ploughing 10s. Qd.; harrowing before drill I 5 . 6fZ. ; drilling 1^. 6fZ. ; seed (2J bushels at 36j 
a quarter) 11^. 3d.; harrowing after drill 9d. ; Cambridge rolling 9d.; 1 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia and sowing 145. 6d. ; harrowing 9d. ; weeding thistles, &c. 35.; harvesting (cutting 
round field with scythe, stooking and carting) 8s.; cutting with bindei 2s. 8rf. ; 4 lbs. of twine 
Is. 3d. : upkeep of binder Is. ; thatching Is. 3d. ; threshing (including coal) 10s. 7d, ; dressing 
grain Is. 3d. ; hire of sacks 6d. ; carting to station 2s. ; rent, rates and ta.' es £1 10s. ; hedging and 
ditching 2.s. — Total £5 4s. 9d. Mr. Middleton pointed out that the preparation required for 
wheat after mangolds was not great, and that the estimate included no interest on capital or charge 
for the residual value of dung applied to the mangolds, for which £1 an acre seemed to him a 
reasonable charge. In reply to )Sir Matthew Wallace the witiiea,s said that the yield amounted to 
five quarters to the acre, which at pre-war prices, say 34.?., would realis* £8 10.s. to which might 
be added about £2 per acre for the straw, making a total of £10 10s. r iceipts from expenditure 
of £6 4s. 9d., leaving a profit of £4 5s. 3d. Mr. Middleton explained, however, that these were 
returns under ideal conditions, no allowance being made for occasional loss of crop or reduced 
yield. 

117. A-sked to give his own estimate, Mr. Middleton said that he regarded average figures 
ns very dangerous, a.s conditions varied greatly in different parts of the United Kingdom. He, 
therefore, gave the usual variations for each of the items, not minimum and maximum figures, 
but ordinary cost.s, as follows: — Pressing, from nothing to 2s.; harrowing before sowing, from 
Is. to 2s. ; drilling Is. 9d, to 2s. ; harrowing after drilling 6d. to Is.; spring rolling 6d. to Is. ; 
harrowing again, 6t7. to l.s. ; weeding, from l.v. Zd. to 5s.; soaring birds, from nothing to Is.; 
cultivations 13s. Qd. to 26s. ; harvesting, stacking and thatching 15s. to 20s. ; threshing and 
marketing 11s. to 15s.; seed 10s. 6d. to 18s.; dung, charging one-third of cost of dung and 
spreading 20s. to 30-s. ; aifificial manures, from nothing to 16s. ; rent, rates and taxes, from 15.f, 
to 35s. Adding the smaller amounts together the total woxild be £4 5s. and the higher £8, hut 
this would never occur in practice as the higher rent and certain other items would more often 
be found with the low cost of other charges. The average cost was, however, in his opinion, 
£6 to £7 per acre. 


Increased Production. 

118. In answer to a question as to the methods of increasing the home production of food, 
Mr. Middleton said that improvement in. production, as distinct from an- extension of pro- 
duction, depended almost wholly as regards arable farming, on two things : first, on improving 
the fanner, and, secondly, on improving his plants; the improvement of farm animals was 
being undertaken by fanners themselves. While it was obvioiis that there was a great deal of 
bad farming throughout the country’, it wa.s, in the case of arable land, very difficult to effect 
improvements except through the farmer himself. He thought that two of the most important 
considerations were the need for stability in the price of arable produce and the establishment 
of a system of agricultural credit which would assist the farming community in a cycle of 
bad years. 

119. Mr. Middleton pointed oxit that what may be the best measure for increasing 
production from the point of view of defence may not necessarily be the object at which one 
might aim for peace-time farming. In normal times one would wish to see the maximum 
production of the most profitable crops and to secure that on arable land it was necessary to 
.'pread risks. From the point of view of the individxnil farmer, the “ all-out-for-wheat " 
policy was a risky one. The witness exhibited a diagram showing for each of the years 1911-15 
:he ituctuations in the returns obtained on a particular farm from five principal products. 
;vhich indicated that the average was preserved only through the variety in the crops, and 
stated that if the farmer were asked hj’ the nation to depend more on corn crops it was highly 
iesirable, merely from the technical point pf view, to stabilise his prices. The means by which 
•>uch stability should be achieved were matters for consideration by’ the political heads of the 
Board rather than by him. 

120. In reply to Sir Matthew Wallace, Mr. Middleton said that by education he thought 
a great deal could be done to' improve the farmer, and, through him, increase production on 
the existing arable land — for example, rai.se the average yield of wheat from 32 bushels to 36 
or 36 bushels — but there had not been much improvement in this respect in the last 70 years, 
loiuco 1874, about three million acres of arable land had gone down tu grass in England, of 
which about one-fourth to one-fifth, say, 600,000 acres, would he annually cropped with wheat 
’f converted to tillage. Of this area, about two-thirds, .say 400,000 acres, might he expected 
to produce, if properly treated, as good crops as the existing wheat land, and the remainder 
a yield of about 28 to 30 b\ishels. The production of wheat from th ; converted grass laud 
R'ould, therefore, amount to about 3A million quarters per annum, whicl Mr. Middleton agreed 
vmuld be only a small contribution toward national requirements, brt he said he attached 
great importance to the three paillion acres added to the arable area, whi'-h woxild mean that the 
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men and the horses were there, and the arable land could readily be nsed for wheat production 
1,1 an emergency.* 

121. lu reply to various questions put by members on the subject of increased 
production, Mr. Middleton expressed the following views. There was a great deal of land 
ID the United Kingdom more suited for oats than for wheat, and if the production of wheat 
Dulv was stimulated hy a minimum guaranteed price there might be a danger of some ot 
this laud being diverted from oats to wheat. He could not agree, however, that from tfie 
point of view of maximum production of food that would be a disadvantage, beciui&e the food 
value of wheat is so much greater than oats. A large acreage of wheat and beau land had 
bUn put down to grass, and this, if ploughed, could gx'ow wheat every two or three_ yeap. 
The reason that additional land went down to grass in the last years before the ar m spite 
of wheat being at about 355., was that stock was paying exceedingly well. On ught land, 
sheep came into competition with arable laud, and, on heavy laud, dairying, \vith regard 
to sugar beet, in Germany the best farming has been encouraged by beet growing. in 
England it might furnish the profitable root crop which was so badly needed_. If the root 
rvoD could be made to pay, it would greatly assi.st the production of wheat. vSugar beet was 
a crop which required high sunshine and light soil. In Germany, potatoe.s were 
for spirit production, but he did not understand how that was done economically _lhe drjing 
of potatoes for flour and stock feeding has developed rapidly in Germany. This became a 
practical proposition about 1908, atwhich time there were about I'O 

1911 this^number had increased to 327, and, in January, 1915, to 1,300 or 1,400. The possibilities 
of this industry needed careful investigation ; anything 

of potatoes, which was a very ductnatmg one, would prove of great value. The best hill ta rns 
in the Cheviots would probably not yield a direct profit from the application of slog or lime. 
He agrSia that hill land suitable only for barley cultivation would not he hrok™ hy ?«eM"g 
a minimum guarantee for wheat alone. Grass land, such as^ at Cockle Park E^rimental 
Station which ooiild be greatly improved as grass hy maimring, would pioduce more food 
if nlminhed but possiblv less profit. The price of stock depended very much on the purchasing 
nowni of tie wldlg c aC ^d he thought that, after the War, prices might fall consic emb y, 
W found it Tmnossible to form any idea of what the relative prices of gram and stock, would 
bfil ae fntuT Mr. Middleton did not think that the guarantee of a mmimum price te 
-wmild have anv elect on the market price for either oats or barlej, both of which 
™uld lolC world prices. The grass land of England could be made much more pro- 

wheat, the total cost for manual labour amou . i production of pigs rather than 

yLfshS“arreS ““ 

land in the country had been tilled. 


- Note.-Ioro™iag tb. rport oE bis evidence, cIntS 

wbi.b womd be reW of o.be, cmpe 

transferred to the 3 miUion acres of new arable. Euo-limd and 

Mr. Middleton wrote as follows In 19U in the°pMt*40 yeli Ins' been a aabslilntiou 

Wales ; in 1874 it occupied SO'4 per cent. The chief asagi^st 13'8 per cent. in Ul-.. The crops 

of oats for wheat, Oats in 1914 occupied 22-5 per bn^ iS^both yeara. viz., 44"2 per cent, in 18.4 

taken together occupied nearly the same aiihatimtimi of oats for wheat was entirely due to the 

and 43-5 in 1914. It must not be supposed that ^be substit^ especially in varieties adapted for England, while, 

price of wheat. Since 1874 the oat plant has much ^ Jubstaltial improvement m the wheat pbn . 

Ltil Professor Biffen's wheats began to *“®”J“ uivalent minimum pri^^ 

Assuming the present varieties of wheat and oat , fmd ^ (jj^e country, would not, ui itself, oisiurh the 

crops, the ploughing up of grass adding 3 000 000 acres to the ai-ea of ploughed laud would in tin. 

relative sowings of wheat and oats. Jb® ^ect of addi g ,uuu^u ploughed area. Ii, however, more of 

case (at 21 per cent, wheat) result in ^^^.OOO actM of whea^b^^ gg^ p jigc ''aneties of 

the ploughing is done in the East tvnes of oats (this seems likely since Professor Biffen bas imda 

wheat are produced more rapidly than ^might happen that wheat would be 

greater progress with wheat than with ^g“S^na ?i this rather unlikely event, ^be 3,0^,000 acrw 

position, and occupy as much as 30 per cent, of t^^^ ff wheat. The probability seeM ^.Se^ie 

converted from grass would produce . . , a which would be placed under wheat would p v , ^ 

proportion of th! 3,000.000 acres actually ploughed wh^h ^ and north ■^ccld he 

between 600,000 and 700,000 acr^*. Ja iheSTand in east and south now growiog °ats ®nd oiher 

given over lo oat growing. On the othe. of 3,000,000 acres wheat as agamac S.oOO^OO acr^ 

^ 

expected rapidly to reach or pass the 1874 level. ^ ^ 
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7tli Day, 7th November, 1916. 

Sill Robert P. Wkight. 

(Chairman of the Board of Ayricultxtre for Scotland .) 

122. Sir Robert IVriglit stated that Agricultural Education in Scotland was controlled 
by two separate Government Departments, namely, the Scotch Education Department and 
the Board of Agriculture. Under the Scotch Education Department courses of instruction 
are arranged at the four Teachers’ Ti-aining Colleges, which qualify the teachers and school- 
masters to give elementary rural instruction in the rural schools, and, in addition, there 
are a number of special Vacation Courses at wliich the schoolmasters are given instruction 
during their holidays. The rural teaching is given in most of the elementary schools in 
Scotland to boys of from 12 to 14 years of age. In addition to that, a contimiou.s course of 
three years’ instruction was arranged by the Scotch Education Department, in consultation 
with the Board of Agriculture, just before the War broke out. Thi.s course was intended 
^ qualify older boys and girls of from 15 to 17 years of age to enter the classes in An-ricultural 
Colleges. _ Under the Board of Agriculture there are three Agricultural Colleges, situated 
in the cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen. These colleges give complete three years' 
purses of instruction qualifying for the B.Sc, degree, and also for the Examinations of the 
iSational Diploma in Agriculture and other diplomas. In addition, each of these colleges 
employs a large staff of lecturers, instructors and instructresses, who give courses of lectures 
in the country districts on general .agi-icultuie, and who attend markets and advise and give 
lectures to fanners. Daiiying and poultiy-keeping are also taught by special instructresses 
employed by the colleges, and there is a seed-testing station directly under the control of the 
Board of Agriciilture. In connection with the West of Scotland Agricultural College there 
IS a separate daiiy school (the only one in Scotland), situated at Kilmarnock, some distance 
from (jlasgow. Apart from the provision for agricultural education made through the Board 

Department tliere is a Chair of Agricultiire in tie 
S St in Agricnlture and Horticulture at tie University 

of St. Andien s. Sir Hebert Wright stated that the County Councils did not, except in one 
ri. “ses iindcrtahe direct mstructiou in agriculture. The Residue Gr.int, from which 
tlefrayed the costs of agricultural iiustruotion, was transferred 
Countv CcuucCrsr" Department and afterwards to the Board of Agriculture, so thit "he 
Lountj Councils as a body did not now contribute directly to the support of agricultural 
education out of the residue grant. .Some of them niiule coutributioiia to the colleges out of 
what IS called the ‘'equivalent- grant, but, with a few exceptions, they did not1fi“ fceft 
Q„iicultural instruction. Asked whether lie thought the pre.seiit system of a conioint 
responsibility for apicultuinl education between the Board and the E^lucation Denartment 

Tnf tt tv-"' - f-' prSquHe sSt“ 

IticuHit coVld noT itL tV ■■®-'l»“»i’-ility because- the Board rf 

Wright ■statItUh?WhiVV? if system he had described upon agriculture, Sir Eoberl 

Ktl an l t ■ avo ' t “T 'I-® hRsl P™™'! very 

bTaiWing aeiedVt n statement. One farnt, ho said, 

gVs bVsif 1 ei cef tt a V “*‘'*®'* '““1 increased his prodnee of 

ffSokl o mat e f V V t ‘>^®/“Ds.gss with regard to manuring hail been most 

tntVmenttaf’bei'' “ V •‘’*’‘““*'1™ “““"ss *0 the oat crop. Poultry 

oroVtf Tome f TrLVs fi, tf ’ it*'’ U'troductioii of new varieties 

fornJSiy f Iv eSht f at ‘J?* ‘-“-dve quarters per acre were ohtaiiieil where 

sptuTifo.Tate Safeties ot ntT' eafch-cropping and also that of 

Sge wHle Zd had been adopted, largely through the teaching of the 

In rS; to rntstf LT fi T rf ”°o- ®“«k anil sheep, 

of men going back to fanns from Z W'right admitted that the number 

smairbirife thZht Zt toT " ■^sr“u>turol Colleges, was, or had been, disappcintingly 
to send It s«re free? “ 

thirty years ago fhpvp Wnght expressed the opmioii that while 

feeling had almost eutirelv'iiis-ii-mPTi^^t ainoug farmers against eelneation, that 

■able to agricultural education '-'isiied whetht iwmers were actively favour- 

to the Farm luatituZ fhTmo if V T a Z'’e v,as any scheme in Soctlimd corresponding 

Schools were to have been instituted bvZT Bo '^*d replied that Agricultural 

to secure sufficient aiwucial support before the W ■''-f laJ not been possible 
such scbools were still needed to complete tbe systef of Zf “SturafedS^jTln SeSf 

under two centaiZVaZations* if dZlaif *^7° f, "D been formed 

Secretaries. The ScoftiZ AgZCf ° V f '’’Wlied to him by the 

most important, was fouudocf in 1906 mf.f ‘f 

.■organisation and in 1014-1'i for the purpose of developing co-operative 

fSover in Jes amounted to sooietxe^ affiliated with this Society, Jnd the 

mea to about id88,000. In addition, the Society had formed, in the 
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West o£ Scotland, a number ol very successful milk depots, and, in couuection with daiiying 
ind poultry societies, fedemtions liad been foxmded to unite tlie action oi the local societies, 

‘ j ^ ijct as selling agencies and further tUeir trade interests generally. The other society 
which had organised co-operatioii in Scotland wa.s the Scottish Sihallholders’ Organisation, 
which was founded in 1913, and had formed 4G registered trading aud credit societies, and about 
100 committees from which it was expected that registered societies would be fonued. li 
nublished a small newspaper and had formed central markets, _ and a Central Laud Bank to 
advance money to settlements of smallholders. The two societies, covering between them 
*liP oreater part of Scotland, acted quite iuOepeiideutly oi one another, and although it 
hpen** alleged in some cases that they tended to overlap,^ Sir Robert right thought that tha. 
firt had not caused any serious disadvantage. A certain measure of control was exercised bj' 
the Board of Agriculture in the case of the Smallholders’ Organisation owing to the fact that 
its contribution was paid directly from the Board’s fund, whereas in the case of the Agncultmal 
Or^nSon Society the contdbutiou, though paid through the Board, was obtained from 
the Development Commission. The Laud Bank founded by the Smallholders Organisation 
Society had so far been employed simply in lending money to smallholders to provide stock. 
There^was, however, an increasing demand for credit facilities in Scotland, and Sir Robeit 
Wright considered that land banks could not be founded on a sufficiently large scale to meet 
the demand unless some form of State assistance were^ accorded to them. Questioned^ ^ to 
the advisability of consolidating the two societies, Sir llohert _W right replied that the> weie 
formed with different objects-the Agricultural Orgauisatioii Society was primarily a co-operative 
society while the Smallholders’ Organisation Society was founded also to assist in the 
of smailholdings. He was of opinion that, although in tune a union between the two societies 
• mif^ht be advantageous, in Scotland people often work belter when there is u spice of competition 
ond 1 elem^^^^ of rivalry, and he Considered that co-operation ui Scotland luu not developed 
with LSufrapidity to justify any scheme of consolidation being put into operation at 
present. , 

12fi With to the possibilities of increased in-oductiou in Scotlaiicl, Sir Eohert W right 

the%inirtlal a eVsiderable increase could be obtained both by «« 
onltflhle arassland into arable, and by the improvement of the existing gi'asa and arable land. 
He felt strongly that the most efficient method of increasing the productivity of 

bmSht knowledg^ gj’e^^ter, proper- 

and in 1916 by the 12 smallholders ; 


Stock. 
Horses 
Milk Cows 
Sows 

Young Pigs 
Feeding Pigs 
Sheep 

Poultry 


1912. 

8 

3 


4 

650 


50 


1916. 

23 

53 

17 

71 

20 

608 (Reduction due to change 
of iarmiog.) 

650 


1911. 

93 acres. 

20 ,, 

50 ,, 


1916, 

115 acres. 
90 „ 

74 ,, 


Crops. 

Corn 

Hay _ ••• . 

In another case the Board took situated mainly on 

h£vy diTiaXn‘°an Tstate' in the 

smallholdings. It is found that 8 _ did before the comstHutiim of the .smallholdings, 

126. Sir Eobert W "drnitted 

the land of Scotland will be laimed bj eig ‘ » production but be nevertheless mam- 

establishment of any scheme for a rapid bo. and rras already, 

tained his opinion that the g^atest amouu o suiallholdiugs, as constituted under the 

produced b/ smallholders to landowners 

Crofters’ Act or the Small Land Holders Act, buildings become the property of 

than larger holdings, p,artly becanse, i ■ all' liability for expenditure of that kind, 

the tenaSt, and the landlord is therefoK f°„d production from small- 

Sir Eohert Wright said *kat one i«fm IhfbSt nianaged large farm was that 

boldings would always equal or excee • f.Ugnr)er and much more efficient labour than 
t - tS!f smallholders in Britain mu. rely 
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cliiefly upon dairying, and pig and poultry production, with the growth of potatoes and of 
ordinary crops for stock feeding. The witness also expressed the opinion that if food production 
was to be greatly increased, more care should be taken by farmers to exterminate rabbits, rats 
and other pests. He stated that the Board of Agriculture had given grants to several societies 
in Scotland to enable them to undertake the destruction of vermin, _ and he considered that the 
Gi-ound Game Act, which gives fanners equal rights on properties to destroy rabbits, had 
removed a considerable source of complaint, 

127. In reply to a question put by the Chairman, Sir Robert Wright stated that, according 
to figures which had been supplied to him, there were, in the year 1883, I.TIU.OUU acres of laud 
devoted exclusively to deer forests and sport, apart from grazing, in the crofting counties of 
Scotland. In 1912, this area had increased to 2,932,000 acres. Outside the crorting counties 
therewere 068,000 acres, making a total in 1912 of 3,000,0)10 acres. In 1892-5, 320, Out) acres were 
scheduled by the Royal Commission as being suitable for cultivation, and Sir Robert Wright 
thought it probable that the area had considerably increased since that date. He thought that 
some of the more exposed of the mountain laud scheduled might be keiit profitably under wedder 
stock, while the lower land might be suitable for ewe and lamb farming, The witness gave an 
instance of a small settlement of 1,500 acres in the centre of the deer fore.st area, where some of 
the lower ground is used for arable farming, and a sheep stock is kept on the higher ground. The 
annual sales of the produce from stock and ci’ops give about ^250 at normal prices, while on the 
same acreage under deer (four stags and two hinds) the food value is estimated at £20. Sir 
Robert Wright did not think the production of food from the land above the 1,000 ft-, level could 
he estimated at a high value, and attached more importance to the conversion of the land below 
that level into smallholdings. 


128. The witness agreed with the statement that grouse shooting is not injxrred, but rather 
benefited, by stocking and heather burning. 


129. "With regard to the reclamation of waste laud, Sir Rober-t Wright said that the Board 
of Agriculture had, at the request of the Development Commissioners, examined .schemes for the 
reclamation of foreshores in the estuaries of rivers, and of moss lands. The chief difficulties in the 
ease of foreshores were those of drainage, fishing rights, &c., and in the ease of moss lands, the 
excessive prices asked for land which is at present giving very little return, making reclamation 
of such land a wholly rmecoiiomical proposition. Sir Robert Wright agreed that there was also 
a great deal of laud in Scotland at pre-seiit used for golf courses, which was quite good arable laud, 
and he expre.ssed the opinion that if the question of food lunduction was of vital importance, the 
golf course should be confined to the poor sandy tracts where the game ha.d its origin, and that 
all suitable land should be reserved for agricultural production. ’ 


1 j Wright con.^idered that a guaranteed and .sufficient minimum price for 

wheat and oats would doubtless form an inducement to farmers to increase their production of 
cereals. He thought that if the guarantee was given for wheat only, there would be a tendency 
among the farmers to grow wheat at the expense of oats, which, in an oat-growing country like 
Scotland, would be a serious disadvantage. If, after due encouragement and warning, a farmer 
did not produce what was reasonably expected, Sir Robert Wright thought that the threat 
of eviction would be the most effective method of compulsion. 

131. Questioned as to the effect of agricultural depression upon small -versus large farms, 
the witness gave figures showing- that the county of Aberdeen, whicli consists mainly of small 
fluctuations of prices of agrimiHurul produce than, for 
example, the county of Berwick, where the farms are mostly large. 


Crop. 

I Aberdeen. 

j Berwick. j 

and 1914.) 

^ Decrease. 

Increase. 

I Decreitse. 

Increase. 

Corn 

Green Crops 

Rotation Grasses and Clover 

' 2'3 per cent i 

8-5 

'22'8percent. 

20 per cent. 
U-3 „ 

5‘3 per cent. 


wouM L"‘obtf;fed*’crr‘'* *’"6 “»““t"U0U5 districts, the greatest production, in his opinion, 
would be obtained everywhere hy the establishment of comparatively small fai-ms. 

a minimum the Chairman as to the position in Scotland -with regard to 

far as he knew \ppn di ' bu'ic-ultnral labourer, the witness stated that the question had not, so 
clnetilioii fm- labm,^ ' heen so much 

had Wn very littl^vo T than feU- there 

naa oecn -lei, little vocal demand for a minimum wage. 
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8tli Day, 8tli November, 1916. 

Mr. E. N. Dowling. 

{Organiser of Agricultvral Education to the Lindsey County Council.) 

Agricultural Education, 

133 Previous to his appointment as Agricultural Organiser to the Lindsey Coimty 
Pnmicii Mr Dowling held the position of Agricultural Adviser to the Rational Sugar Beet 
Association, and before that was farming in Cambnclgeshire. He lias also been Leotmer m 
Am-iculture to the Hnnta County Coimcii and at the South-Eastern Agncultural College, je. 

He stated that an Agricultural Organiser should have duect control over^ the agricultural 
education of the county in all its branches, and that a ijermanent stall of instructors in the 
more important subjects, e.g., horticulture, poultry-teepmg and dairying, was much moi 
satisfaoto^T than part-time instructors sent out from a college or other mstitutioii. He laid 
great stress on the importance of conoeutralioii and demonstration being the watchwoids 
of the Organiser’s work, i.e., concentrating on definite centres or areas and following up a 
forms of instruction by practical demonstrations. With regard to lectures Mr. Dowling 
einressed the opinion that, although it was advisable that the Urgaiiiscr should respond as^h 
as^DOSsible to direct applications for lectures, the number should be limited. He said that 
S some counties an Organiser’s work is judged to a certain extent, by the 
he has given, and the total number of people who hove attended those leotmes, 
to an entirely wrong view. Mr. Dowling considered it of far more importance iat ^ctnres 
aS all other forms of instrnotioii should be followed up by practical demonstrations and 
visits to farms, and this would clearly be impossible unless the number of lectures giien weie 
comparatively small. The Organiser should have time to visit farms and smallholdings in 
the districts Ueie lectures had been given, and also to arrange a series of demonstratioM^to 
prove in a practical manner, the value of his teaching given m the classroom. In this way, 
the Organism' has a chance of making friends with those he desires to reach, and when once 
£ £.s° won their confidence, he will always be called upon for 
Ml-. Dowling gave an example of this from his 

Tt-s>« ’in putire strancer to Mni wrote, at the recommendation of an old student ot Jiis (.a smau 
MdS go over to liis farm and that of a neighbour and advise 

them on certam points. He® had found that when the farmers’ confidence had been 
they would welSime suggestions and advice. Confidence could largely be secured bj 
concentrating one’s work on particular areas. . •,, , is an 

134 One of the most useful pieces of work open to an Apicultural Orpniser 
Oi-ganited dTt CoSL for farmers’ sons, that is, classes held about once or twice a week 
thiLghmit the winter. In Mr. Dowling’s opinion, it is when ™ 

he iistfnl ot home, i.e., when about 18 to 23 yeai-s of age, and cannot be 
a farm school or college, that they realise the value of a short course 
giveu locally. These classes .should be as pr-aotical as possible 

by field demonstrations and classes on the farm; by f ^ 

d^onstrations with oil engines, farm implemen s. and tie fods 

considered that instruction of this kind was likely to Se winner 

all their lives. He added that in Lindsey prises are ofiered ™ J earner 

is also offered a free soholaiship for one year at the Midland 

meeting is arranged to visit the college farms, and the lads have the advantages ot a couege 
“”T35^.'’^“onnsfi-uctlon are also held in Lindsey 

smallholders. Tisits are made to the farms and smallholdings, and the ^ 

is thus brought into close touch with the holders, aud his advice ™ ;t 

to solve the problems with which they are often conf routed, Z ZnTv in 

would also he advantageous for these men to visit difterent parts of the country iii oruei max 

tkey should see other methods of farming. . ^■Trir}<»is to have 

L^nLeTtoX“d cXglISrimve’ to ^yju |e ^ 

however not been taken advantage of very generally proper 

where the small fai-mor (a man with, saj , about 1 ^ entirely ignorant to 

value of manures than the larger fai-mer, probably 

begin with, and has been keen to acquire knowledge, where an inteiisive system 

S tn-^t w^«?S 

per acre than a larger farmer. . Kt.ated that these are 

137. With regard to Kelcl Trials spraying 

where a winter course of classes or lectures were given during the winter may be selecteo. an 
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trials carried out on points of 'interest, on one or more farms, in sufficient numbers to provide 
instructive interest to a gathering of farmers, who can then go round what amounts to an 
experimental station situated in their own neighbourhood, and under their own soil and 
climate conditions. The results of the more important trials can afterwards be published and 
these will be read with great interest by those who attended the meeting. ’ 

138. The work of tlie Organiser in providing instruction for the farm labourer includes 
classes in ploughing, hedging, ditching, under-draining, sheep-clippiiijg, stacking and thatching 
Mr. Dowling stated that it was an unfortunate fact that farmex-s will not a.s a rule otter aiiv 
encouragement to rising farm lads by giving them careful instructiou, and added that when 
in one district, they were shoi't of sheep-clippers, and he started a class for boj's, tlie farmers 
were astonished that the lads were able to do the work successfully. 

139. Mr. Dowling advocated stronglj' the establishment of denionstraiiou smallholdiugs 

to be run on commercial lines and made to pay. Every demonstration must he on the lines of 
increased profit, which will also mean increased production. Such a holding .should be run on 
a sound practical basis, consistent with the possibiIitie.s of the district. It would afford the 
opportunity of showing the commercial value of manures aud feeding stuffs, and also poultrv- 
Iceepiug, bee-keeping, aud other things which are often not sufficiently understood or appreciated 
Although he considered that in many cases such a smallholding might be run successfully by 
the holder him.self, following the Organiser's .suggestions, Mr. Dowling admitted that unless 
the man was under direct control, there xnight be difficxilty in getting him to do all that was 
required, should it not be in accordance with his own ideas. He anticipated no difficulty in 
finding managers for the demonstration holdings provided good inducement were offered. If 
a man had uot sufficient capital to start hhnself, he might come in and have a part interest. 
The Organiser would find these demoustratiou holdings of great value in assisting him to get 
iuto toxich with the agricultural community, and they might also become centi-es for co-oixerative 
trading societies, egg-collecting depots, &c. These holdings might be linked up with a central 
demonstration farm run on commercial lines aud connected with the district College or Institute. 
Asked whether the fact that an Agricultural Organiser was interesting himself in co-operation 
tended to alienate the support of agents, merchants, and other people who might be of assistance 
in educational matters, Mr. Dowling stated that he had found no difficulty of that kind. In 
the ease of inaiuires, for example, the Secretary of the Society would obtain qxiotations from 
the coxmty meiuhauts, from the Central Trading Board, and elsewhei’e, and the merchant, 
knowing t^t he has opportunities of dealing with the Society, has no objection to co-operative 
methods; in fact, he generally welcome the transactions because of the cash payments. One 
of the objects he always had in advocating co-operation in buying was to impress on fanners 
not so much the impoi-tance of cheapness as of quality, and this was of importance to the hig 
as well as the small farmer. ° 

140. With regard to the appointment of a County Agricultural Organiser, Mr. Dowling 
said that he is selected by the County Council, but the appointment has to recieive the approval 
of the Board of Agricnltui'e, who also make a grant to the County Council, in proportion to 
expenses, for the work done._ The rates of pay are nsunlly from £300 to £400 a year, 
with an allowance for travelling expenses. Mr. Dowling agreed with a suggestion that it 
might be an advantage if a scale of salaries on a more liberal basis with rates of increment 
up to a certain maximum were fixed. 

141. Mr- Dowling handed in a Memorandum dealing with the organi.sation of other 
branches of agricultural education as provided by County Councils, e.g., horticulture, dairying, 
poultry keeping and veterinary hygiene. 


Cultivatio7i of Sugar Beet. 

,j- Questioned as to the most suitable parts of England for the cultivation of sugar beet, 

yiY. Dowling replied that it could be cultivated in almost any part of the country, but that 
he north had the di.sadvantages attaching to late seasons. The ideal soil is a deep friable 
loum tree from stones, but soils which produce a fair crop of mangolds are .suitable if there 
^^ 1 "tbsy ^re not too “strong.” Beet cultivation improves the fertility of 
all binds soil, particularly those of poor quality, such as light sand and gravel. 

143, With regard to the advantage to agricult u-e and to the nation generally of establish- 
® supir beet mdustry, Mr. Dowling said that he had noticed on the Continent that in 
districts wJiere the farming system had been poor, beet cultivation had improved the produc 
tivity, raised the rents, and benefited the whole neighbourhood. He stated that, in his opinion, 
sugar beet could be successfully grown on both good and poor soil; it would form an excellent 
method of land impiovemeut and would revolutionise agriculture in badly farmed districts, 
e g., on some poor lumpy sandy soils. A very large proportion of the refuse of the beet comes 
back to the cattle for food after the extraction of the sugar, aud Mr. Dowling stated that the 
introduction of beet growing into a district usually resulted in an increase in the number of 
cattle kept. Mr. Dowiiug_ considered that the .sugar beet industry could not be started in this 
country without btate assistance. For a factory to run at a profit, 4,000 to 5,000 acres in 
lairiy clo.se propmity to the factory would have to be put down to beet, which would, to a 
iuge extent, take the place of the root crop. Asked whether he thought the labour position 
^ cultivate sugar beet there than here, Mr. Dowling said he 
did not think that that had a great effect upon it, and comsidered that the labour difficulty might 
be overcome by organmtion. A\omen could be u.sed to a great extent. Mr. Dowling thought 
that sugar beet cou d be brought about 20 miles profitably by rail, aud that 40 to 50 miles 
should be the outside figure. He stated, however, that rail carriage should not be depended 
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upon, but that it was absolutely necessary to bare suitable carriage by water. Under proper 
cultivation, tbe witness tbougUt that a safe average return to expect \vo\ild be 12 to 13 tons 
ner acre of washed and topped beet, and be expressed the view that tbe very lowest price per 
ton at wbieb beet could be raised profitably, based on pre-War prices and conditions, would 
he 21^. per tun, f.o.r. iCr. Dowling advocated strongly tbui steps should be taken to develop 
tbe sugar beet industry in this country. 


The Eon. E. G. Struti' 

(Mevther of the Suh-Committee) . 

144. Mr. Strutt bad been asked to give evidence on tbe cost of growing wheat. He 
banded hi a statement showing the cost of production on a farm in Essex in 1913, 1915 and 1916, 
taken from a field to field tillage book. The direct charges amounted per acre to id 175. lli?., 
£7 195. 9<^.j and £8 lbs. Sd., respectively, in tbe three years. Tbe increased cost in 1915 
and 1916 was accounted for principally by labour charges and seed. Mr. Strutt explained 
that if tbe yield in 1916 bad been equal to that of 1913 tbe extra cost of harvesting and 
threshing would have raised tbe'191G direct charges to £9 4.?. Id.; in lublitiou, sburtues^s of 
labour bad made it necessary in the War years to leave a certain amount of work imdone 
which should have been done, and this bad tbe result of reducing tbe cost in those years 
below what it would be in a normal year at present wages. 

145. As tbe Sub-Committee were anxious to consider tbe quesfiou of wheat groiviug 
from the point of view of pre-war prices, only tbe 1913 figures were discussed. Tbe detailed 
item.s for this year for 171 acres i-ery suitable for wheat, were given as follow : — 

lleut. Tithe, Rates, and Fire Insurance, £1 lOs. ; Sundries (band labour chiefly). 65 . ; 
Manure (farmyard and artificial), £1 25. M . ; Seed, 125. bd . ; Horse Cultivation (previous 
to harvest), £1 bs. Id.; Hand Labour Cultivation (previous to harvest), 85 . <d._; Horse 
Expenses, Harvesting, 4s. 8d. ; Hand Labour Harvesting, II 5 . 2d.; Tbi^shing and 
Delivering, 145. ; Thatching, I 5 . 6d.; Binder Twine, I 5 . 9d.; Total £6 lis. lid. 

146. Mr. Strutt explained that tbe above statement contained no charge for interest 
ou capital nor for general superintendence, nor was any allowance made_ for tbe cost of the 
rotation, as wheat cannot in a general way be grown year after year in succession, ibis 
last charge he thought would amount to £1 an acre or more, as be hod lound that whereas 
the iirolit OB wheat growiag on this farm over a senes of years had averaged £3 1 is. M. per acre 
{exchisiTe of superintendence, and interest on capital), the profit on the arable land geneiallj 
had amounted only to £3 14s. Od. With regard to the method of 

Mr Strutt said that the cost of manual lahonr in the operations to each field was oharged 
wherewer po.ssible, but, in addition, on item of 6s. per acre was^ charged apuist “o'; 
for snndiy expenses, such as fencing and odd jobs which it is impossible to f ^ 
aceonnl of any definite field or oiop. This charge been calcidated to meet the 
expenditure of this character. As regards horse labour tbe total cost of 
tuie incidental to maintaining a pair of horses “'J 

calculated, and a daily charge made for the use of the horses aecording to ^e tae of par^ 
The scale varied in the year 1913 from 4s per day m the busiest time f 

there was less stress of work. With regard to the corn crops, farmyaid manme was enaioCci 
against each cron the exhausted mannrial value being carried over to succeeding crops. 

* 14Y Exanuied by Sir Matthew Wallace as to the profit obtained from^ wheat growing 
in 1013; Mr. Strutt said that if 10s. per acre for mtmest 10s. 

£1 2s. 3d. for the cost of the rotation were added 
total cost would amount to £9 Os. 2d. per acre, tha is about 

Sst p“ ame wonU?e Is «s. ^ The av^ prme per 

with Sir Matthew that ™ „,d some allowance made for ocoasionol 

interest and superintendence should ootn , s...,,, ™uld not yield a 

loss of crop, aid reduction in yield to tee money for\ few 

profit of this kind as soon as it was taken ove , ^ -made a ffood profit out of 

the w®hl“ /:hi;fc™H f from wheat 

act ns a stimulus. The diptrons f wLld nol’^plough 

were still in the mmds of farmers, _ v , ^ ^ if fiie result of a guarantee 

up their grass lands and grow more wheat. He ag eed that 

is to bring greater prosperity to agriculture, rents might be mcieasea, 
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rents before the War were in manj’ cases below the real letting value of the laud, and in 
any case an additional rent would often not be pure profit to the landowner. His own opinion 
was. however, that a large proportion of the increased return obtained by the fanners as a 
i*6sult of a guarantee would go to the labourer, as he thought that agricultriral wages after 
the War would be substantially higher than before the War. 

149. With regard to the amount of the proposed guarantee for wheat, Mr. Strutt referred 
to the Report he signed in connection with the employment of sailors and soldiers on the 
land in which 40s. to 42s. was recommended ; farmers generally would ask for a good deal 
higher figure if their opinion was sought now. The Committee presided over by Lord Milner 
in 1915 had considered that the quantity of wheat grown on each farm could be arrived at 
by accepting the returns of threshing by the travelling machine. He did not consider that 
a tariff would have as good an effect in increasing wheat production as a minimum price. 

150. Ill reply to questions as to co-partnership, Mr. Strutt explained that on the faim 
in question the practice had been for several years to give an annual bonus to each raau 
these bojuise.s, vrhich amounted in all to about £200 a year on this farm of 900 acres, varying 
from £2 for an ordinary labourer to £16 or £20 for a bailiff. An employee could either 
draw his bonus in cash or leave the whole or part of it in the bu.siness, or invest his savings 
in the business. The men were guaranteed 4 per cent, a year on all money invested and 
if the farm made a profit, they were given that profit in addition, whatever it mi'»'ht be 
10 per cent, or 15 per cent. The scheme was very popular with the men, and made the 
working of the farm more easy and the men more content. 


9th Day, 9th November, 1916. 


Mr. Richard Edwards. 

151. Mr. Richard Edwards has farmed, for the last 20 years, a typical Welsh uplaad 
farm of 400 acres, of which 360 acres are in Shropshire and the rest in Denbighshire. He 
has also had 18 months’ experience as sectional valuer in the Government Valuation Depart- 
ment, chiefly concerned with agricultural properties in North Wales. He stated that wheat 
was very little cultivated on the hill farms in Wales, the chief reason being that it never 
ripens properly, and the grain is unsuitable for making into flour. He himself grew only a 
small quantity of bearded spring wheat, and that more for the straw than for the grain, 
Ihe chief cereal grown is oats, and Mr. Edwards said that a bag (200 lbs.) fetched 12s. to 14^., 
but the oat was not fully ripened. One acre generally yields about 10 bags, giving a gross 
return of something like £6 per acre. On his own farm, some of the fields are steep and 
some fairly level, and Mr. Edwards said that those on the slope were 50 per cent, more 
costly to cultivate, requiring far more horses and labour. Harve,st operations, he said, were 
also much mure expensive on the slopes, and much harder work, since the self-binder was 
practieally useless, and the work had to be done by hand with the old-fashioned scy4e. 
Only an expert man could work successfully on the steep hillsides. These were the reasons 

especially as fat lambs were really 

profitable and had recently become still more so. 

stated that he did not sell any ol his oat crop, but used all the 
thrt whi, him to out his grain before it ripened. He believed 

of „Ti production of cereals in Wales, not only could the production 

he^SooTtll » moiHamed, but increased. In order to increase the production of cereals, 
be inis , .““T ooltivation of tbe existing arable land. He thought it would 

insufficient sm n]v f ? urge amount of land now in pasture, since there might he an 
howm-S frouftW ?fl therefore, become derelict Apart, 

luce farmers in wttas el wi^^ confident that a guaranteed price for wheat would 

coth by growing it more intensively and by 
i guaranteed price. He preferred that method 


b;y„l“nTTmo;e intensively and by 
to a 'taioff ^ Tbe n -i ■’ I ^ firtt essential was a guaranteed price. He preferred that method 
a gummteed mi,,ta,r “T “ n’'?. h™™'. was oats, and Mr. lidwards considered that 

a ?ut Ci woirtdT ve^ *«ild be placed at 18». a bag (or 27s. 

would not however uahle in Wales than a similar guarantee for wheat. This amount 

rhere waf i ilTT 1 ^ “ /‘'“u to farmers to plough up grass land unless 

were sXienf I “ d fat lambs. But if theiecufity givin to tbe farmers 

would be broufflil bar? V to grow cere,ils and was now devoted to dairying 

Inld need carriul tr^*X^ hills was often toagb and 

not be 00-0 711 erfianei '+b ’ 1 ^^ ^ there was no rea.son why it should 

of the ifme userF tain ™ “ hme hiln, but very little 

FonsidereMe savL? ^ came from that kiln, owing to the prohibitive price charged. A 
to ite the be effected if farmers would co-operate and bulk their orders 

S gooTLs basta Fal W by 50 per cent. On the heavy lands lime was 

of lime '”‘her ihn,. a pound’s wOTtn 
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153. Agricultural production in Wales was restricted owing to the shortage of labo\ir. 

\t Dreseut tirere was a great scarcity of cottages. The landlords could not be expected to erect 
them at the rents being paid for them; and the wages of the agricultural labourer were not 
sufficient to enable liim to pay more than about £2 10^. a year in rent. The landlord should 
be encouraged by State loans to erect more cottages, and he should receive an economic rent 
for them. Most of the existing cottages were owned by the men living in them. hen 
they were let the rent was from £8 to £10 a year for the cottage, a small garden and sufficient 
land to keep a cow. . . , 

154 In his district, Mr. Edwards said, the collieries were competitors with agriculture 
for the' available labour, hut men worked on the land for less than they would require under- 
oTOuiid. He had paid wages in excess of the usual agricultural wages and had secured the 
best men; cheap labour was not the best labour. The shortage of men previous to the u ar 
was caused, to a great extent, by the low wage.s paid. At the present time the scarcity of labour 
was so serious that a rapid reduction in the arable area was being made. It was impossible 
to convince the Welsh farmer that he would be left with sufficient labour during the rest of 
tbp War to work his land, and he was consequently putting some of his land down to grass. 
He felt that the onlv solution of the labour difficulty after the_ War was a minimum wage; 
but there were great difficulties in this proposal. Some men at 15s. would be dear as compared 
with others at 25s. The value of men varied greatly. 

155 Mr Edwards was not much impressed with the danger that as a result of a minimum 
nrice being granted by the State, landlords would raise rents; it was not a simple matter 
Snder tbe A|ricultural Holdings Act for a landlord to raise rents. Hrom the tenant s pomt 
of view annm.1 tenancies were better than leases. Large farms were lower-rented than small 
ones The large hillv farms were not productive unless a fanner had capital, and the re^s 
on some of these farms hardly paid the owners for the cost and upkeep of 

increase the production im most farms, further capital expenditure on the part of both landlords 
anTtenants Could be ueoessary. It would be only reasonable for the landowner o charge 
an enhanced rent for his additional outlay. Some old-fashioned farmps had a fear of faimmg 
well because it might result in an increase of rent; that feeling was, however, dying 
OTt IVhat farmers dreaded was that the farm might be sold over their heads, Agncnltural 

Holdings Act gave the farmer compensation only for the manures and feoding. st^s used during 
fte p^vdous two or years. Ld this undoubtedly made farmers reluctant to put money 

into the land SO as to get more out of it. 

Mr Edwards said that ever since he had been farming he had noticed a tendency 
towail good farmer in a dUtrict would have a remarkable influence 

ov^r the teiing of the whole neighbourhood. Lack of capital was the most general came 

:rLSle“rmiug. A reduction in the ^0.7 Hi Mi “waks tW ^ 

difficulty, but would undoubtedly cause a great deal of ;i,/“ 

large area of almost worthless sheep runs, produemg vei-j at Zs™* 

tn < 5 iirh land he would prefer to take in hand .some of the bettei lanU at present 

in cultivation, the productiveness of much of which could be greatly increased by drainage. 

167 At present there was no co-operative organisation m his district. f 

of technical agricultural instruction. n x „ \r, T?riTr.c,,v1i; 

168 On the subject of the relative productivity of the large and small fam M, • Edwa.ds 

said that he had no doubt that the large farnyvas “'“Zu farmiiig three tT ftre 

the small farms were very badly itnlhinerv his fields would be large, 

hundred acres could aiford to buy the best la ® ‘ On the other hand, 

and horse.s could do more per day on his The small 

he considered that the ideal ‘ farm as thev brought labour. 

t iZ^bSS;::s‘t=i iZe^r t:id'b:tSsary wou.d be greater 
than the laud could po-ssibly stand. in to the 

169. Subseriuent to v“ews\\ had the subject 

Secretary a memorandum revising the views P „ . j jjg stated that as 

of the methods by which mcreased the farm the grain'they Z‘iZd, any 

the great bulk of farmers Ilf a I™ 

payment based on sales would benefit ouij . whether sold or not. it would 

other hand, if payment were based on the prndnctioii on each farm, 

be necessary to employ a large number result in a large area of unsuitable 

A bonus based on the additional acreage of a . under tillage without a covi'e- 

land being brought under the plough opinion the best scheme would be to 

spending increase m the production of . p,,;ee_the amount supplied 

supply farmers with good reliable manures, i p 

to varv with the acreage ploughed. j that the be«t 

160. In the memorandum ‘^idueZ 

Ssf^f^rSr aZZ"d;VnSage."laying the land down on each occasion 
with a first-class seed mixture. 
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161. Mr. Edwards also sent in to the Suh-Committee an o.stiiuate of tlie coat per acre of 
ploughing upland pastiu-es in "Wales baaed on pre-war prices, together with an estimate of the 
income obtainable froiii the crops grown. For this i)urpose he took the cost of a four' years’ 
i-otation, tlie crops being oats, oats, roots and barley. Tlie total cost during the four years 
was estimated as being £‘29 18.«. and the return per acre during the same period as £28 15^ 
thus resulting in a loss of 23^. per acre in the four years, to which should be added interest 
on capital and the cost of maintaining the occupier of the land and his family. On the other 
hand, the laud laid down to pasture sit the end of the rotation would be considerably improvefi 
and could carry for some years a heavier stock. 


Principai, W. G. R. Pateuson. 

(IT'cit oj Scotland Agricultural College, Glaagoio). 


Agricultural Education. 


168. Principal Paterson, who, previous to being appointed Principal of the College 
over five years ago, was a county lecturer on the staff of the College, said that the College was 
dependent on Government funds and fee.s for its income. It was fairly well equipped aa 
colleges go, but he would like to see better provision, made for special research in connection 
with agricultural problems of economic importance arising in the area served by the College. 
If farmers asked for help and advice on any specific point and the staff could not assist 
them, they lost confidence in the college. He also advocated the devising of a sound scheme 
for placing within the reach of all farmers such information and expert advice a.s would enable 
them to make’ the very most of the land they farm, either in the way of raising crops or 
producing milk, beef, mutton, bacon, &c. This could be best achieved by developing the 
work at present carried on through the county organisei-s and instructors. He considered it 
highly desirable that a substantial reduction of tbe area at present served by a single instructor 
should be made, so that greater individual attention could he given to the farmers in that 
area. For this purpose the West of Scotland College could profitably employ at the present 
their existing staff of lecturers. He also suggested that a considerable increase 
should he made in the number of demonstration centres, .so that farmers and others might have an 
opportunity of seeing what might be accomplished in their own district in the way of increasing 
production, and thereby be encouraged to adopt the most progressive practice. He would 
like to see at least one demonstration area in every county. The development of agricultural 
along these or similar lines would have a marked effect in increasing the production 
of food. There was a noticeable change in the attitude of farmers towards the advisory 
work of the College. Only a few years ago the county lecturers had to press their services 
on farmers, now farmers sought them. They also took great interest in field demonstration work, 
and travelled long distances to see the demonstration crops. 


. As regards the education of the- boys who are to become the fanner.s of the future, 

Jrrmcipal Jratenson said that the first requirement was a good general education as individuals, 
^ great need for more suitable courses than were at present 
available, botii at the elementary and the continuation school. He suggested that continuation 
courses carrying lads on from the age of 14 until they reached 17 should be provided, witli 
a iiec earing an agricultural work. The pupils would be engaged in practical farm 

work during the day and attend classes for two evenings or more a week, or for a short 
winter psioa, as was found to be more suitable. After that age agricultural education proper 
would begin either at a central in.stitution or by means of local classes conducted by the 
count} agricultural instruc.tor. He thought it a mistake for a boy to start technical agricultural 
lustructioii imtil be was old enough to put what he had learned into immediate practice. A 
siiggestion from a boy of 15 or IG on, .say, maiuu-ing, but if a 
fir f tv. ^ usually give him facilities for testing on the 

farm the information he had been gaining at the college or class. 


Influence of Agricultural Education upon Production. 

s-ave^rn'r+imflnv? of ’what could be done to increase production, Principal Paterson 

fonsisfed^hniit Inn ex-student of the West of Scotland. College. It 

terteaT^ tL t ’Tl’ ^^0 were pasture and 300 under a long rotation. In 

from^85 to ^ 37 ^ ^ earned had been increased as f ollows : — Cows from CO to 90, other cattle 
SaS mrks i^r also been increased. In 1906 

stock then carried^ in taken to provide sufficient grazing for the 

SS the grazing was so much improved that the increased head of 

?er annum \ ^>rougbt in about £75 

The v^eld «^ck-carrying power_ of the farm had been raised by 50 per cent, 

straw^ner acre W raised in the ten years by .15 busbffis grL and 8 c^. 

could be imrjrnvpd wiM fJ in the same proportion. Another example of how production 

The varictv of nats n -P ? results of the Dumfriesshire Demonstration Area. 

1 e variety of oats preferred by local farmers was Potato, which yielded an average production 
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of 5T'4 bushels, while Victory averaged 71'8 and Beseler's Prolific Tl'S. At the same clemonstm- 
tinn area they had shown the benefits from sproiiting late varieties of potatoes. In. the case of 
the foxir varieties tested, unspronted potatoes averaged 9 tons 6 rwt. 3 qrs., while the spx'onted 
yielded 11 tons 13 cwts. 1 qr. Similarly, they bad demonstrated the sound practice of 
applying to the oat crop a well-balanced dressing of artificial mau\u'es, by which it was shown 
that the increased yield repays the cost of the manure twice over. 

165. Principal Paterson expressed the view that the present average yields of crops in 
Scotland are far short of the maximum profitable production, and that with a fuller dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and special expert advice the crop production of Scotland could in time 
easily be increased by as much as 30 per cent, from the area at present under crop, and that 
without the “law of Diminishing Peturns’’ beginning to operate. He considered it difficult 
to foretell what increase in production could be effected by increasing the area under the 
jilough and yet entail no reduction in the amount of meat and milk, but was of opinion 
that px’oduction might he increased by at least a fui’tber 20 per cent, by tbe adoption of 
such methods as — shortening the rotation a little wherever practicable (e.g., six years instead 
of seven) ; breaking up some of the land at present under pasture ; draining and bringing under 
cultivation much land at present almost worthless; improving part of the lessened area under 
pasture by manuring, draining or liming where required ; by more careful selection of grasses 
and clovers for rotation purpose.s; and by the xise of Wild White Clover where it is likely to 
prove specially successful. 

IfiG. Mr. Paterson gave im example of the improvement of very inferior pasture which 
had been carried out in the College area under the advice of the staff. The work of reclamation 
began in 1910, at which time the laud was of the nature of very inferior pastrire, valued at 
about 55. an acre. Tip to the present time 87 acres has been fully reclaimed and a further 
44 acres are in process of being reclaimed. The cost of reclaiming has been between £16 and 
£17 per acre, of which about two-thirds was incurred in draining and levelling. This sum 
did not include any expenditxrre on additional buildings. Tbe fully reclaimed land is now 
valued by the tenant and proprietor at 305. an acre. The yield of oats obtained on the reclaimed 
land had averaged 45 bushels per acre. This included a yield of 15 bushels obtained in the 
first year of reclamation. Yields of other crops were: — Turnips, 27 tons per acre: p<rtntoes. 
10 tons, and hay, 2 tons. The stock-canwing power of the farm had greatly incre.ased, 40 extra 
ewes being kept and the cattle stock being increased by one-third. 

167. The witness advocated breeding and feeding stock to secure earlier maturity, 
particularly with cattle and sheep for beef and mutton purposes. He read some figures giving 
age, average weight and average daily gain in live weight of cattle and sheep exhibited at 
the Smithfield Show during the ten years 1902-11, and urged that the benefits of early 
matui’ity worxld be a great saving in food fed to stock, and a greatly increased supply of meat, 
because of the quicker turnover that would he possible. He also urged the selectzon of dairy 
cows according to constitution aud milk production. He considered there were great possibilities 
in developincr pig breeding and the production of bacon, and advocated a considerable extension 
and improvement in poultry-keeping. With regard^ to poultrj^-keeping, Principal Pat^son 
gave particulars of the results obtained on Demonstration Poultry Crofts in tbe Islaiida of Tiree 
and Islay. The fowls and houses were provided by the College but ultimately became the 
property of the crofter. The poultry were fed and managed on lines laid down by the toUege 
experts. In Tiree, where the number of birds was 36. the average number of eggs hyd per 
oil'd for a period of twelve months was 192, and the profit per bird, arter paying for all food 
consumed, but exclusive of cost of attendance, was lb. 7f7. In Islay. 3,_fowls laid 4.591 egg. 
during the year and yielded a profit, exclusive of cost of attendance, oi ±14 f>5. 

168. Speaking of the possibility of increasing the production of cereals in Scotlaiul, 
Principal Paterson instanced the oat crop. He said that climate was frequently the limiting 
factor, and unfortimatelv the one over which the farmer had no control, but much could be 
done to increase the yield by a .judicious change of seed when requiml and by treatment 
of the seed previous to sowing, particularly for prevention against such diseases as Smut. &c.; 
by wider cultivation of varieties noted for their grain-pi-oducing powers; by a more general 
and also a more liberal use of well-balanced artificial manures, and by earlier sowing where 
that is practicable. Field trials show that the adoption of one or more of these methods 
leads to a very great increase in yield, and the same methods would apply m great measure 
to the wheat and barley craps. 

Other Factors ajfecting Production. 

169. Principal Paterson said tliat often farmers wlio were conYmced of 

oi adopting improved methods were unable to do so owing to tbeir Snanoial * 

applied particularly to the smaller farms. A good.sebeme of agncnltural 

opinion, a very pressing need. Farmers in many cases do not care to apply to the existin^^ 

targe banis te loans and consequently obtain lo>tg “edit from manure merobant^ 

Agricultural co-operation could also with advantage be consideiably ev p . 

of Scotland College had. however, not thought it wise 

societies. The agricultni-al depression had resulted in a great deal 

bad been devoted to cereals being put down to grass. -It also reduced sheep stock a thou li 
there had been an increase in pasture. He did not think it wms 

the most out of their land unless they were given some security against a faU ™ ^ 

as occurred in the period of depression. With regard to the method by which Slioll security 
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should be given, he thought that a bonus per acre would be better than a miniuuim price 
He would safeguard the interests of the State by requiring each farmer applying for the 
bonus to crop his land with a certain minimum proportion ot cereals, and payment would be 
made only in respect of the area in excess of the minimum. 

170. The witness considered that the great shortage of cottages for married men in parts 
of Scotland made it difficult for farmers to maintain a full staff. In many cases, as cottages 
got out of repair they had been allowed to remain empty. Ibis difficulty placed a preuiiuia 
on the employment of single men. He thought the average wage paid to farm seiwants was 
too low before the War. Farmers generally would, in his opinion, be ojiposed to minimum 
wage legislation. 

171. With regard to the relative productivity of large and small farms, Mr. Patersou 
said that he thought that large farms, on the whole, produced more per acre than small, but 
that there was no reason why a small holding should not produce as much in proportion as a 
large farm, though it would be at greater cost. 


loth Day, 21st NovemlDer, 1910. 

Mr. C. Bryneu Jones, M.Sc. 

{Agricultufal Commissioner for 'Wales). 

172. Mr. Bryner Jones is the Agricultural Commissioner for Wales under the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, and, in that capacity, acts as Chairman of the Agricultural 
Council for Wales. He is also honorary Professor of Agriculture at the TJuiversity College of 
Wales. Aberystwyth. 


Land Tenure in Wales. 

173. He stated that, while not desiring to disciiss the land question generally, he desired 
to draw the attention of the Sub-Committee to an example of the kind of condition imposed 
upon tenants by landowners which must be hanuful to production, and tend to discourage the 
tenant from making the best use of his land from the national standpoint. An added clause 
in a revised agreement which the tenants on a certain Welsh estate were now asked to sign 
read as follows : — 

“Should the Sanitary Authorities for any reason condemn the house or building's, 
the tenant undertakes to either satisfy the Authorities, or quit and deliver up the 
holding, if required by the Landlord to do so, within six mouths of the Authorities’ 
notice to repair being received. 

If the tenants refuse to sign this clause they must quit their holdings. In the event of 
the tenants agreeing to sign, the effect would be either that the Sanitai'y Authorities would 
be prevented from taking any action at all, or if they did, the tenants would be forced to adopt 
one or other of the alternatives set oxit in the agreement, which, in his opinion, were hamb 
and even unreasonable. If any of the tenants left their farms in consequence of their refusal 
to sign the agreement, Mr. Bryner Jones stated that they would find it exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to secure other farms under present circumstances. This consideration, 
together with the remarkable attachment to their holdings which is so frequently shown by 
tenants, would^ have the effect of inducing many of them to comply with conditions of a very 
unreasonable kind rather than leave. If any of the farmhouses were condemned by the Sanitary 
Authorities, and the tenant, having signed the agreement, chose to quit rather than undertake 
the repairs, experience led to the belief that the house and biiilding-s would be allowed to fall 
in, and the laud let with adjoining farms. Mr. Bryner Jones admitted that the case xrnder 
notice was exceptional, but he thought it opposed to the interests of agriculture as an industry 
whose welfai'e is a matter of national concern, that it shoxild be possible for conditions such as 
those referred to to be imposed upon tenants, to whom all the other ordinai'y conditions of 
fax-m tenxxre, without any modification, were made to apply, 

174. Mr. Bryner Jones referred to the Royal Commi.ssion on Land in Wales which sat 
in 1893 and 1894, and said that that enqxxiry had undoubtedly had the effect of bringing 
landowners and tenants in Wales into closer relationship. Previous to 1894 feeling between 
these two classes was not of the kind that might be expected to lead to tbe best energies of 
the tenants beiujg put into their work. The cliief gTievance at that time was as regards 
r^t and insecxirity of tenure. There had been a mxich larger average increase in rents in 
Wales befoi’e the agricultural deioression than in England, and during the depre.ssion rents 
were not redxiced in Wales to anything like the saixxe extent as in England. In a large number 
of English counties rents during the same .period were redxiced. Dxiring the last ten years 
complaints ns regards excessive rents were much less frequent. Mr. Bryner Jones considered 
that in the majority of cases rents in Wales were not too high now although relatively higher 
than in England, but he felt that the sympathy existing on many estates in England between 
landlord and tenant was frequently absent in Wales, and he sxxggested that if it were the 
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declared policy of the Slate to i)revent reiit? being increased out of proportion to the rise in 
the value of agricultural prodrree, tenants would feel that their interests were safeguarded and 
that the State was showing sympathy towards them. 

1T5. In reply to questions by members, Mr. Bryner Jones said that the action of the 
owner in the particular case to which he had called attention could not be accounted for by 
the fact that the houses or buildings were situated in unsuitable parts of the holdings, and 
that it would be better, from a sanitary point of view, that they should be condemned. _ A fact 
which had a considerable bearing on the question of rents was th.at the population in many 
parts of Wales was very largely, or even entirely, Welsh speaking. This limited the farmer s 
mobility, and the strong attachment for the soil felt by so many Welsh tenant formers tended 
to increase competition for farms and thus to raise rents. Landlords had, in inany cases 
in the past, been very ready to take advantage of this tendency, with the result that in general 
the average level of rents in Wales was higher than in England. It was on the small estates 
rather than the large that rents were high. He suggested that it would be in the best interests 
of a^^riculture if tenants could refer to an impartial body such as the Board of Agriculture 
the question of the rent charged for a holding, and if this body could negotiate between the 
landowner and tenant. He further suggested that where a landowner "was. through financial 
i*easou.s, unable properly to equip bis estate or to eiect repaii-s, the State should have 
power to take over the estate at a fair valuation. On a number of fanns not only the dwelling- 
house but tbe farm buildings were in such a bad state of repair that it was impossible to expect 
the farmer to make tbe best use of his land, yet it was useless to ask the owner to carry out 
improvements, because he could not afford to do so. 


Agrictilhiral Education in 

176 Mr Bryner Jones stated that the first measures for providing a scheme of agricultiiral 
education for Wales were taken in 1889, when the agiicultural department was established 
at the University College of North Wales, Bangor. A similar, 

Aberystwytl tke following jeor. As early as 18T6 tie TTniTersity College of 
tried to make arrangements for agrieultuval eelucation by institntmg etrarses of lectures to 
teachers, but offloially recognised sobemes came mto emstence first m ^ 

University Agricultural Departments in Woles were intended chiefly to serve students intending 
to pursue^the higher courses of iustmetiou, such as for the degree m Agrioultural Science, and 
many of them qu.ilifled as instructors. Both Colleges also undertook a large amount of exten- 
sion work, which is now known as “ Farm Institute work The Colleges were 
years entirely responsible for the agricultural education provided m 11 out of the 13 eonjities 
L Wales A considerable number of students received instruction m these two Colleges 
throuo-hoiit the year ; there was also a great deal of demonstration work, local classes in agri. 
cSr°e horticulture, dairying, &e. The agricultural depai-tments were entirely dependent 
for their income on grants from the Local Authorities and grants from the Board of Agriculture. 
In Glamorgan and Moumouthsliire separate schemes for agricultmal iiistructmn had 
manv years in operation and entirely managed hy the Counties. In Monmouthshire, where the 
presJnt Director'^of Agrioultural Education had been at work for about 26 years, particularly 
successful work bad been accomplisbed. 

m When the Farm Institute scheme came into operation in 1912 an arrangement was 

made by wSVe areas previously attaebed to the two Xf'ittaf 

Wlrils il was expected that a great development would take place, it was mougni ru.,. 
r:upe?vb;bVkrid“=the saml Every county i- 

appointed jointly and separately a county oiganiser. ~ nitrmt .£1^ 000 In addition 

The aggregate expenditure by the counties jvas aW 

there was considerable expenditure on the part of A.e Co e,. *’> , , ^ carried on 

Education Committee. 

Of 

been made to each CoUege j attached to each department in con- 

Le“Shnht?:vfs^s»^^^ - — 

into two areas, one going to Bangor and the other to Aberystwyth, 

179. With regard to future «i*d“*'to“secur? elien^^ and felfpmlnt thTgrrut 
resolved itself into one of finance. In h/xery largely increased. The 

to the agrioultural departments of the S , grant and the students’ 

Welsh Colleges had no source of Jf made hy the Local 

“ SrtllrtVtL^rp" 5”oS^liiies male to Bangor aud 
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AberystwytK. The Residue Grant being devoted to intermediate education, there was no local 
source from wbicb the College could derive an income in Wales, whereas in many counties in 
England the whole cost of the agricultui-al instruction could be met out of the “ whiskey monev ” 
Mr. Bryner Jones exiiressed the hope that the result of the enquiry by the Royal Commission 
now sitting on the Rniversity of Wales, would be to develop the facilities for agricultural 
education of university standard. Under the Farm Institute Scheme the grants paid by the 
State in respect of lower grade agricultnral education were on a fairly generous scale hut 
some better scale of assistance was desirable towards education of the highest type. 

180. In reply to supplementary questions, Mr. Bryner Jones said that the demand for 
agricultural organisers was so great a few years ago that there were not enough fully competent 
men available. The men appointed had, however, on the whole done satisfactory work. The 
attitude of the Welsh farmers was distinctly sympathetic. The College at Aberystwyth had 
organised for the last twenty years short winter courses of instruction at the College. These 
had been attended annually by from 35 to 60 students. These men were now to be found 
all over South Wales, and they were the men who were always ready to assist in any scheme 
of local development or impi'ovement. On the whole, Mr. Bryner Jone.s considered that a 
centralised scheme of agricultural education such as obtains in Scotland, and to some extent 
in "Wales, was preferable to one in wbich each individual county authority was free to do as 
it wished, but be desired to add that where the county authorities were progressive, the need 
for a centralised scheme was less. 


Captain (now, Sir) Bevili.e St.v^’iee, M.P. 

{Chairman of the British Sugar , Beet Growers' Society, Limited). 

181. Captain Stanier said that the questions on which he proposed to offer evidence were:-s. 
Is there a case for State intervention with respect to the establishment of the Beet Sugar 
Industry in this country; and if His Majesty’s Government decide so to intervene, what is the 
most satisfactory way in which such intervention should take place to effect the purpose in 
view? He thought that it would be generally admitted that the stage of technical investigation 
had been passed and it had been proved that sugar beet could be successfully grown in this ' 
country, and that the sugar-content of home-grown sugar beet was equal, if not superior, to 
that of foreign-grown beet. The question, therefore, that still needed investigation was whether 
sugar can be produced from beet at a profit, if a price be secured for the grower (say, a 
minimum of 23^. per ton f.o.r.) which will compete with other crops under normal conditions 
The syjn of 23#. had been arrived at by the Sugar Beet Growers’ Society on the basis of the 
low yield of 12 tons to the acre, which would return about £14. The cost of cultivation being 
£9 to £10 per acre, a balance of about £6 would be left to the farmer, apart from the value 
of the leaves and other by-products. Captain Stanier thought, from his own expeiience that 
the value of the leaves was not less than £1 an acre and other by-products 10#. per acre’ thus 
making a total profit on the basis he had assumed of £6 10#. Od. per acre. Asked for details 
as to the cost of cultivation, Captain Stanier offered to furnish a memorandum on this point.* 

•i Stanier said that his Society were of opinion that the only means by which 

it could be ascertained whether sugar could be profitably manufactured from home-grown 
beet was by an actual trial, in the first instance, on a complete commercial scale. He said 
that the investing public would not make such a trial, because they had no guarantee that 
they would have an adequate and regular supply of beet for the factory. On the other hand, 
farmers will not guarantee a supply in advance of a factory being erected. Even presuming 
that there was a factory with a guaranteed supply, the farmers would be able to refuse supplies 
at the expi^^of^ch guaranteed period unless a price fixed by them was paid. The only 
solution of this difhculty was, m the opinion of the Society, that the factory should have its 
own factory farm to provide, during the initial period, the necessary supply to the factory, 
and during the following pars an assured supply to secure a fair price Moreover, such a 
to tie dWrirf in iigi farming on an extensive scale, and 
could be disposed of to the best advantage. Captain 
tw L. 'I “ contemplated by means of a factory with its own farm 

enSlcThL^te d»t “““tove to investors, m view of there being no actual data available to 
themfnre^ b.T“' what would be the prohahle dividends upon capital. Such investment 
S thriJ mofcrin ft to be made only by wealthy persons prepared to risk the loss 

in nnbli?^ T,roL. national interest, or by persons led to invest by optimistic representations 
Suntev Fe db? r* P^'toJities which on he based on facts as ascertained in this 
country. He did not consider that the dividends earned abroad wonld be any guide to the 

w., afvS the Sab-Commitke a memoraadam explainiag that the Sgure £9 7s. 8d. 

production on the farms dating th? jeak Isitflg'ls S 1M4 (page 9841 mi the average cost of 

ling,l°Gd ■ MiL7l S bF: n fS times). Roll (oL), 6». ; Dril- 

aS ation), 12s. 6i. ; ^Carting aud^Sowing’ ArtifiSS‘°f (quarter of a mile, the same distance as to 

Kates and Taxes, £1 16#. ; Total, £9^7,® ^ Manures, £3 ; Seed (12 lbs. at 7d ), 7#. ; Kent, 
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profits likely to be made iu this country. lu Holland, one big factory paid 18 per cent, in 
1912, and in Germany, dividends of 20 per cent, and 30 per cent, were known. But tbe 
investing public required particulars of tbe prospects of the industry under conditions which 
obtained in this country, and be therefore suggested that if it was-iu the national interest that 
the industry should be established, tbe State should reduce the risks of such investment to 
that of ordinary normal enterprise. In the absence of State assistance, Captain Stanier thought 
that it was more than probable that the favourable opportunity now presented, when the 
dependence of the consuming public upon German sugar has been so fully demomstrated, would 
go by default. On the other hand, the problem on present .information was, in his judgment, 
sufficiently conjectural as not to warrant the immediate laying down of a comprehensive series 
of factories involving an outlay of many millions of money. 

183. If the Government decided to arrange for the trial which he had suggested, Captain 
Stanier explained that State assistance could be given only by one of two methods. Either 
the State must itself, through a Department of His Majesty’s Government, build, maintain 
and control factories; or it must agree to make advances by way of grant or loan to a separately 
incorporated body on tbe basis of n partnership between tbe investing business public and 
tbe State. Of these two methods Captain Stanier considered the second the better policy, 
but if the Government would not adopt that method, bis Society would welcome direct State 
action on tbe lines of tbe first method be bad described, rather than that there should be no trial 
at all of tbe possibilities of tbe sugar beet industry in this eountiy. 

184. Captain Stanier sketched out tbe conditions with which a registered body should 
comply, if the Government decided to make use of such an agency to carry out a trial, adding 
that the British Sugar Beet Growers’ Society fulfilled the conditions which he would adumbrate. 
The society or company should, he said, be national and disinterested in the manner of its 
inauguration, and should not trade for profi.t-making purposes. It should raise its capital 
by loan, instead of by shares, such loan capital canying a fixed rate of interest. The loan 
capital should be contributed partly by the investing public and partly by the State, and 
each class of loan should rank pari passu. He said that the rate of interest to be fixed for 
loan capital would depend on the money market at the time. He thought, however, that 
even at the present time a certain amount-could be attracted by tbe offer of 6 per cent. He 
suggested, but said that the point was not of great importance, that the relation of the State 
capital to the individual capital should define the relationship between the members of 
committee appointed by His Majesty’s Government and those elected by the investors. 
Captain Stanier explained that his Society would be willing to raise one-half of the capital if 
the State would contribute tbe remaining half. No loan capital would be repaid until the 
State loan had been returned in full. The shares of the company should, in his opinion, be 
of a nominal amount not permitted to earn any dividend or interest, and simply denoting 
membership. Each loan-holder should be entitled to one share to exercise voting power. 

185. Captain Stanier suggested that during the experimental period of ten yes^s, the 
State should guarantee the payment of loan interest by providing funds tp meet the difference 
between the current expenditure, including the fixed interest on loan capital, and the income. 
If there was an excess of income over expenditure, such excess might be used to repay tlie 
State loan. At tbe end of the ten years, a public issue of shares might be made, if the State 
wished to recall its loan, so as to redeem such part of the loan capital as remained of the 
State loan, and also to redeem the loan capital held by the general^ public either by repayment 
or conversion into shares, after which the State guarantee of loan interest would cease From 
this point the shareholders should be permitted to share the profits thereafter made The 
witness emphasised the desirability of eHmiuating, so far as practicable all possibilities of 
commeroialfailui'e in a State-aided enterprise. Tterefore the State aee.rtance ontl.Md aW 
flbould, he urged, be additional to the existing rebate between Customs and Excise Duties 
(namely Zs. M. per owt.). and he eenaidered that the enterprise ahonld he assnred that not 
less than the present rate of rebate would be continued lor at least 10 years, or until .50.000 tons 

of manufactured sugar were being annually produced in this country. 

186. Captain Stanier said that once the registered body had 

commenced onerations a growing confidence m the commercial possibilities of tbe industry 
ZS be the ?esni It shLd he®the duty ol the registered body to lead 

agricultural counties and weigh the merits ol contemplated jentnres The registered tody 
stonld not only he in a position to .provide information, but to 

He said that experience in connection with the factory at Can ey , undertook 

necessary to provide a considerable amount ol technical assistance for luZst 

to grow Let, and that loi this purpose a tody pi expert ,''.™lt’>PXrof cultfvaZu 

districts the introduction ol beet would result in an improvement “ 
generally; this, he understood, had been the experience iii Germany, it certainly 

In reply to ouestions by rnemtors. Captain pr icfS 

equipped factory would cost approximately .£200, OOU, > rpmiired uu to £500,000. 

the minimum area of land necessary, would bring the o _ 4 Vp'qf,^;etv could raise an equal 
If the State contributed £250,000, he thought it probable that the 
amount. In the past, the terms of the Brussels “ Act h‘d 

on the Development Cmmmiss.oMrs by ®Tr„ar^ mit a testfafelactorily it was necessary 
adopting a scheme such as he had acivocatea. lo ca > n/iuld -not assist a orofit- 

that a company should aim at faotorv would not be likely to be 

making company. He considered that for a few yea . ^ ^ 
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worked, at its best; it would be necessary to gain experience. His Society bad an actual 
estate in riew, tbe purchase of which was under consideration _ by H.M. Government. The 
factory site in question was a very suitable one, facing south with, excellent communications, 
surrounded by two railways, and a navigable river on the third side. The land sloped down 
to where it was proposed to erect the factory, and the roots cotild be brought down by a light 
railway. Large quantities of water were required for washing the beet, but it was necessary 
to treat the discharge from the factory as it had proved poisonous to fish. The object of 
having land under the control of the factory was so that at least a minimum quantity, say, 
40,000 tons of roots, could be grown. The smallest profitable area was 3,500 to 4,000 acres 
devoted annually to roots. Beet could be introduced twice into a five-course rotation. Captain 
Stanier's experience was that farmers needed a lot of convincing that sugar beet would prove 
a profitable crop. They overlooked entirely the indirect benefits which they wonld obtain, 
and thought only of the price offered for the beet. Farmers were usually unable to compare 
the cash return they would obtain for beet with the value of their present roots, such as 
mangolds, as this latter crop was not sold off the farm. Fnnner.s were also in most cases 
in doubt as to how they could maintain their stocks if they grew beet instead of their present 
roots. The sugar beet industry would be one of the best methods of re-populating rural 
districts. A factory would employ an additional thousand hajids. For two-thirds of the year 
the factory would be at full work, and then the machinery would have to be taken down and 
cleaned ; during that period the part-time employees would be relea.sed for work on the land. 

188. Captain Stanier stated that, in his opinion, beet could be successfully grown over 
two-thirds of England and a great part of Wales. A factory needed an area of 14-20,000 acres 
within easy reach. To grow beet it was desirable for the climate to be neither too dry nor 
too wet; plenty of sunshine was necessary to raise the sugar-content. If the pioneer company 
he had advocated proved successful, he believed that mauy other companies would be formed 
and that by their influence an enormous improvement wonld he brought about in British 
agriculture. A certain amount of money had already been subscribed for the proposed 
company. [The witness handed in a confidential list of guarantors, ^c.] He had heard the 
objection that the introduction of the sugar beet industry into the TJnited Kingdom might 
result in injury to the Colonies, but he thought that, in view of the va.st consumption of sugar 
in. this country, this was a mistaken view. The reason that farmers in the Eastern counties 
had lost interest in the cultivation of beet was, he thought, very largely due to the unbusinesslike 
methods which had been followed in connection with the factory. Asked whether he would 
not favour the purchase of the Cantley factory rather than the erection of a new factory, as 
he had suggested. Captain Stanier said that that was a useful idea, but it would need careful 
consideration and he could not give a definite reply. 


nth Day, 22nd Novemher, 

Mr. E. J. Russell, D.Sc. 

{Director of Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden.) 

Influence of Research on Agricultural Production. 

189. Dr. Russell said that an organised .system of research was one of the pillars on 
w xch agricultural development must rest. It alone afforded the Basis of a sound rural 
education. Without good rural education, he did not think that young men and young 

women would remain in the country. _ Agriculture does not afford the opportunities of amassing 
wealth that seem to be open in the cities. As a counter attraction, therefore, the young men 
and women must be trained to see something of the wonderful interest of country life. Without 
education_ farmers could not take advantage of imijroved methods, nor could they understand 
the meaning of demonstration plots. Dr. Russell emphasised the danger which resulted from 
men carrying away f^m single lectures, or a single course of lectures, ideas which they had 
only halt grasped. E^epuh was also indispensable for furnishing information needed by 
agricultural experts, advisory officers, administrative officers, inspectors and other officials, 
^armens were often sceptical about these men, and it was, therefore, essential that they should 
be provided with precise information. Research, Dr. Russell said, was, moreover, the only 
means of elucidating the principles on which improvements in agriculture could be based, and 
it was the quickest and most reliable way of testing improvements. 

V • then gave some examples of the assistance which had been rendered 

by scientific work m dealing with the problems of crop production. With regard to artificial 
fertilisers, he recalled that the manufacture of superphosphate was the result of a piece of 
chemical work; the use of nitrogenous manures was very largely developed by a piece of chemical 
work and the controversy which arose out of it; and the use of potash also was the result 
oi scientific investigation. The production of new varieties of plants was also the work either 
ot scientific workers or of men who intuitively followed correct priucinies and thus obtained 

beet, for instance, from a plant containing only 
e y little sugar had been controlled throughout on scientific lines; the production of improved 

scientific work on these lines. Another 
branch of work in which research was proving valuable to agriculture was in connection with 
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file study of pests and diseases of plants witli which, the farmer himself could not deal, such 
as notnto disease and diseases of fruit trees. Research was also valuable m detecting wastes 
•md losses in cultivation, the study of the causes which produce them and of the conditions 
under which remedies may be found. As an instance. Dr. Russell referred to losses from 
manure heaps. It was always the custom to “ turu ” the manure heap so as to facilitate 
rtilliuff till the late Dr. A. Voelcker showed that this procedure was wrong. Very few farmers 
could themselves lay their finger on the weak point of a cultivation process. ^ 

distinct waste in the ordinary processes of manuring. The only way of increasing the efficien 
nf these processes is by knowing exactly what is happening m the soil. A further object of 
Jimtiiic rescaich, Di-.'Kussall said, was the study of obscure efiects and conditions that greatly 
nuzsle the farmer and impede the introduction of new methods. As A® 

witness referred to the so-called “ scourging ” effect of nitrate of soda, that is, the had cftcct 
of nitrate of soda on soil nndcr certain conditions. Until this was niiderstood, it was impossible 
say tefoiiEd whether nitrate of soda was .likely to do .good 
Tiheuomenon is understood, it can be predicted with some certainty and .also ilealt with when 
it arises Other iiStnnces were “ soil sickness ” and the occasional deleterious eftect of 
rf ammonia and nitrolim-ferUUser firms, recognising this, were now appointing trained 

chemists ^ , 1 ,,. which was done by the prevalence of false ideas, 

t Srtain^^rertfonUh^^^^^^^^^ tj lasers wUd .piUahly not he forthcoming 

animalb ,„.ovision was needed for research work, especially to enable 

men being and implements, but it had only been in operation a few 

exception of the study ot u J. the work of the different institutes. He 

years, and. there was . ;^“°,f„^ection with the institutes to test results under 

favoured the Lea Valley had proved of great value , to Eothamsted. 

practical conditions. The station at .* ,i„e,iaent for their incomes entirely 

The institutes, with f*® P,* ® oj’tPe income of the Eothamsted Station came 

upon the Development Fund; less than one-haUettM^^^^ America, France, and, 

from official sources Great Britmn ' equipment of research institutions, but 

he thought, India, in often sufficient to attract 

the conditions of work m tins conntiy were y j,„„ipm6iit. Dr. Bussell said that the 

scientific workers from abroad ,d calnSy to the notice of the farmer were 

means of bringing the u'e taken to bring men from the colleges, County 

inadequate. He thought that with a view to spreading new id™s 

Organisers, &o„ for short courses at the „„t „t research institutes. He 

encouraging local trials of resii s ** . . ' i couulrv of a svstem of annual i-eports of 

would not favour, however the of reports of research work 

research statious to sUmnlate research work at all higher insti- 

hefore it was completed. It "f'w research workers must he giveu a large amount 

Methods of increasing the productivity of the land. 

193, Dr. Bussell said that one method the^poor man 

lriTeZ*edim:ter*\t tlCng^ kowever, indicated how much there was to he 

done in this direction : — •, it-v i 

Produce of Crops in England and ales. 


Yield per acre. 


Crop. 


Average for teu years, 
1904-1914- 


Expected by Good Farmers. 
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194. Dr. Russell said that there was some scope for improviug the yields even of the good 
farmers. There were certain old methods known to be good which had fallen more or less into 
abeyance, such as chalking, liming, and draining, and these might, with advantage, be developed 
They could, however, be carried out better by a society or company formed for that special purpose 
than by an individual farmer who would have neither the knowledge nor experience neeessarv 
Increa.sed yields would also be obtained by the extended use of ai-tificial fertilisers, of which 
an increased supply was very desirable; by the introduction of new varieties of crops better 
adapted to local o’ondition.s "of soil and climate; by the improvement of cultivations. The 
last-mentioned method would require the closer study of what cultivation does. Testing stations 
are greatly needed for experimenting with new implements. 

195. On the subject of drainage, Dr. Russell said that wherever the land which was drained 
in the ’sixties had gone down to grass, it might be presumed that the drains had been neglected. 
Before any considerable area of it could be reconverted to arable, the drainage would require 
attentiorr. Where the di-ained land had remained arable the «lraius were more likely to have 
received attention. In some cases the old drains were still working; in others they were too deep 
and the land was re-drained at a more moderate depth. In other cases the'’ drains had ceased 
to act. but on cleaning out the ditches and repairing at places where they were blocked they some- 
times started wi.rking again. On many well-managed estates some amount of tile drainage had 
been carried out continuously, but much less had been done in the last ten years than previously 
111 cases where the landlord provided the tiles and the tenant provided the labour, the work had 
often been badly done, no plan being prepared in advance, and no record kept to show where the 
drains had been laid. In the future, money may not be forthcoming for tile drainage, and 
Dr. Russell said that on much land mole drainage would be sufficient. Mole drainage was best 
on. heavy lauds with a. fairly uniform slope and free from large stones. All the tile drainage 
then required was a main drain and a satisfactory outflow. The co.st wa.s from about £1 an acre 
or if the farmer owned the necessary tackle, 10, an acre. Dr. Rus.sell said that probably no 
system of drainage would last while it was left to each individual to clean out liis ditches or not 
as he pleased. He suggested that for a large area, iii ceitain cases a whole watershed, a drainage 
authority should be established which would be responsible for the drainage in the same way 
as the county authority looked after the roads. 


196. Dr. Russell said that there was very great scope for increasing production by readjust- 
ing the crops grown on the farms and extending those that pi-odiice most per acre. An analysis of 
the costs and returas of the various crops grown on the ordinary fann of 180 acres at Rothamsted 
showed that the risk of financial loss was greatest with the root crops, and least w'ith the corn 
crops. The key to the situation seemed, therefore, to lie in the root or fallow break. The wheat 
crop might be regarded as the superstruchrre seen by the public hut fhe root crop was the 
foundation on which it rested. On light lands the root crop was specially important because it 
alone furnished the necessary money for the cultivations. Potatoes at ]u'e-war ])rices brought in 
£25 per acre while wheat only brought in £7. 

particular, Dr. Russell said, the ploughing up of a large area of grass land would 
greatly add to the aggregate output. In Great Britain the average proportion of permanent 
grass to arable is nearly 1'5 to 1; in Germany it is as 1 to 4, and in Denmark it is ns 1 to 6. 
Probably 25 per cent, of the grass land could be ploughed up without (lecx'eusing the amount 
of available grazing, provided the remaining T5 per cent, was improved by mole drainage and 
basic slag. That process had been carried out on the fann at Rothamsted, and the grazing had 
notxially been increased. Thus the conversion of grass to arable would not reduce the head of 
stock that could be carried, but might actually increase it. The factor which limited the number 
of cattle that could be kept on a farm was not the amount of grass but the quiintitv of winter food 
available, iiie addition he had proposed to the arable area would produce at least an additional 
three million qnai-ters of wheat annually.. This production could bo increased by the use of 
spring dressings, which at present are not being used nearly enough. The witness estimated 
that by these methods alone it would be possible to raise the present seven million quarters of 
wheat to eleven millions or more. 


198. Another method of increase was, Dr. Bussell stated, the more extended use of motor 
ploughs, ihe great ad-v;antage of these implements, which were still in need of improvement, 
was that winter corn could be sown early, and work generally pushed forward. It was difflcnlt 
to exaggerate the adT.aiifage of being forward with work in the. .spring, Init in autumn the 
numbei of d.ays on which ploughing conid he done on heaxy loud was so few, that the use of 
a motor plough on these days wim a great help to the farmer. Another means by which pro- 
dnotion could be incre.ised was the iiitrodiietion of new root crops, and their extension if they 
could be shown to yield a profit for exannile, sugar beet, iiotatoes for alcohol, green crops for 
silage, manow-stem kale, Iinprovemeut could also be effected bv catch empping or eon- 

tinuoua cropping iHidby lowering the cost of production. ' ii 

i„c, . Dr. Bussell said that farmers generally did not believe that the technical methods of 
? he had referred, would alone be,suflioient to meet national require- 

Th^'^nlal^ ■' ;» t^ke the risk o.f increasing their area of tillage. 

Jorhl hi 1 n ti* q! opinion, well-founded, and it was neecs,sary to diminish the risk. This 

farmers a miniimim price for one or more crops. He 
^ fanners did not think that present high prices would last, and he would, 

TVs , , ' p * “’'able into grass would not be .stopiied by present prices, 

birf J Y"'" » very good price for wbeat, 

^ present level of wages would continue and they would probably 

a m nimum price of, aay, 50a. Farmers would be greatly assisted by some means of 
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easier credit. If some crops could be oouverted into casli at once at some fairly uniform rate 
re«^ardless of quantity, as was done in Denmark by the co-opex'ative societies, or in South Africa 
in.°tbe case of mealies, farmers would be able to repleuisli their capital instead of having it 
outstanding for 12 or 14 months at a time. 

200. It was also very deshuble. Dr. Russell considered, to attract more capital to the 
agricultural industr'y, and in this connection he referred to the co-partnership scheme by 
Sir Richard Paget, and the proposal to establish large industidalised farms .as recommended 
by ilr. A. D. Hall, Finally, Dr. Russell urged that it was necessmy to create the fashion 
to improve land. In the great .agricultuml improvement at the end of the 18th Ceutui-y 
this played a very important part. “The famiiug tribe,” wrote Ai-thur Young, “is now 
made up of all ranks from a duke to an apprentice.” Even the King himself went in for 
agricultural experiments, and wrote one or two articles on them in the “ Annals of Agriculture. 
The force of example is very potent in the corrntry, much more so than that of any State 
rule or regulation. The agricultural knowledge of the landowning class was not at present 
what it ought to he, but he saw signs of an effort on the part of many members of the class 
to improve their estates and set an example to others. The education of the hmdowucr was 
also being looked after; Oxford and Cambridge and some of the schools were trying to bring 
about improvements. 

201. Dr. Russell considered that an agricultural survey was badly needed which would 
show the possibilities of reclamatiorr and of improvement. 8uch a_ survey would be the oiily 
means of obtaining a good working estimate of the extent to which agricultural praduetron 
could be increased. He suggested that certain obstacles to agricultural improvements deserved 
attention, such as restrictive coveuairts, and the over-preserwing of game. He also expressed 
the view that landlords should have better power to get rid of bad tenants. 

202. On various questions which arose during the examination. Dr. Rwssell expressed 
the following views. It was highly desirable to increase the manufacture of all artmcral 
mamu-es after the War, and probably some of the inunitiou factorres could be used lor tins 
purpose. As a general practice it would not be desirable to use sulphate of ammonia as an 
autumn dressing; there were .special circvunstanc.es r-onuerted with the price which made it 
desirable during the War. If grass land was going to he convei-ted to tillage to any considerable 
extent it was very desirable to have local demonstrations to show the best way oi dmng it, 
as initial failure on the part of a number of farmers would have a ^ad effect. He had 
never tried double plougbing, but thought it might prove a good method for preventin the 
weeds coming through. It was desirable to have a demonstration fam devoted to sugar beet, 
BO far it had been grown over large sections of the country only m plots and it was ery 
difficult to form a judgment from demonstration plots. 


Mb. Josiipn Forbes Duncan. 

{Eonorary Secretary, Scottish Farm Servants' Union). 

203. Mr. Duncan explained that the Scottish Farm Servants' Union was a registered 
trade union founded in Jiie, 1912, and was open 

bulk of the membership consisted of ploughmen At the end of October 1916, there were 
seventy-four branches in the following counties m Scotland 

■Pnrfar pM-th Fife Stirling, Lanark, Dumbarton, Renfrew, Ayr, Liniitligow, JiainDurga, 
and the Union for the purposes of considering questions 

Prior to the outbreak of war, conferences were held workers and in several 

the Union to discuss the introduction of a ka - farmers, more or less 

instances recommendations were issued, some of w lietd\etween the Executive Com- 

completely. On the 14th Octohm- 1916, a |“'“X:nr4e to^^^ 

mittees of the National Farmers IJ jn-iTit rnmmittees of both organisations to discuss 

and it was agreed to recommend a Lgagements without 

oTthf^r^ediS was pnhlishi in the "The Scottish 

working stafis^^^ 

either six months or one year, the ^ usually for six 

Martinmas. Mamed men were usually eng g . . , p • in Fife and the 

months. In the West of Scotland EiXtrkei- Mr. Duncan said, 

feSd ' &e van-i^d-iu tie different districts and according 
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to tlie size and class of farms. Farm laboni' in Scotland, in liis opinion, might be described 
as specialised and skilled. The ploughman took complete charge of his team and did his 
own stable work. In Scotland he had to be competent to do the whole of the work. Occasional 
labour had been steadily decreasing for a considerable time; it was now principally confined 
to the labour’ of women. ... 

205. Mr. Duncan handed in a statement of the wages paid to ploughmen in the different 
counties in which the Union has branches, showing the wages paid prior to the Wai', and the wages 
for December, 1916. He explained that grieves, foremen, cattlemen, and shepherds generally 
received a wage higher than those earned by ploughmen. Male workers on bcottish farms, 
engaged under a contract of service, were in receipt of standing wages, no deductions being 
made for broken time or for holidays (generally four to six dajrs a year), but wages were 
not now generally paid during sickness, although part wages might be paid, according to 
bargain. Piece work was hardly known on Scottish farms, except in the case of casual workers, 
or where, owing to shortage of labour, turnip tbiiming and turnip lifting might be iiaid for, 
as overtime, at piece rates. Overtime bad become more general in the counties from Forfarshire 
southwards since the Union was formed. The rates varied from 6cZ. to 9d. per hour, the 
tendency being towards the higher rate. The hours of labour, Mr. Duncan said, 'were generally 
ten per day. in two shifts of five hours each, with a mid-day interval of one or two hours, 
except in Fife and Roxburgh, where the nine hours day was more general. In the winter 
months the working day had to be shortened to suit the shorter period of daylight. In 
addition to the hours stated ploughmen had to do the necessary stable work, which would 
add about IJ hours daily to the above hours. There had been a tendency in the case of 
ploughmen towards a regular working week. The case of cattlemen presented some difficulty 
in this respect. A movement for a weekly half-holiday was inaugurated by the Union in 
1913, and was becoming increasingly successful, when the outbreak of war led to its suspension. 
It had not been tried in the daiiying districts, btit the movement had been generally successful 
in Edinburgh, Linlithgow, and West Fife, and to a less extent in Haddington, Bast Fife, 
Perth, Forfarshire, and the West of Scotland. If men were required to work on the half- 
holiday they were paid overtime. 

206. Mr. Duncan said that in the district north of Inverness wage.s were very much 
below the standard of the other counties, and \yere dangerously low, and the same was true 
of the extreme South West of Scotland. In the latter area, however, he believed the rates 
had increased greatly during the last twelve months owing to the competition for labour of 
the special munition industry created at Gretna Green. The wage.s for male workers in 
Scotland showed that, while the rates of wages for skilled workers weie too low — especially iu 
view of the long hours, and the arduous nature of the work — tlie eiiniijigs were not, in the 
opinion of his Union, such as to call for special legislative action eilliev iu the interest of the 
worker or the industry. Women’s wages, however, he said, had always been scandalously low, 
and they had a legitimate claim for special treatment. If, however, Stale aid was to be given 
to agriculture, male farm workers would have a legitimate claim to .'special treatment. The 
form this would naturally take would be standard conditions of labour .'ind recognised rates of 
wages. The difficulties of effecting these improvements were practical ones. In countries 
such as Haddington, where arable farming on a large scale was the rule, the enactment of 
a statutory minimum might, Mr. Duncan said, meet the cn.se, as wages were fairly well 
standardised already, and there was no good reason for considerable variations, hut in the 
other counties— and these were in the majority iu Scotland — where mixed farming was the 
rule, the vniuation in work would render such a statutory minimxim of little use to the workers, 
and would not meet the cl.aims of the different classes of workers. 

207. Nor could he see how any base rate could be established, which could be founded 
upon for the variations necessary, having any relation to the State aid given to the farmers. 
The technical difficulties of operating such a scheme, with the multitxide of employers and 
the differences in the work on the different farmvS, would create such friction as to render 
the scheme unworkable. On the other hand, Mi’. Duncan considered it important that 
the farniei’s should not be given security by the State, and the worlcers be left without any 
protection against individual employers, nor would it be reasonable to expect that groups of 
farmer’s would be left free to make extra profit out of any aid given by the State, by paying 
wages distinctly lower than tho.se of their competitors. It seemed to him that the line of least 
resistance would be to requii-e the farmers and farm servants to form Joint Committees for 
each area, and that these Committees should endeavour to agree to typical scales and should 
publish the same. AVhere complaints were made to the Committee that the wages paid by 
any farmer were below the typical scales agreed upon, and the complaints seemed to the 
Committee to^ be justified, effoi’ts might be made by negotiation wit.h the farmer and his men 
to get the differences adjusted. Tlieir decisions .should not have statutory force, but if it 
were found, after the lapse of a certain time, that the rGcoimnenclatious were not being generally 
accepted, experience might sliow that further powers were uece.ssavy. He believed, however, 
that the system w'ould work with less friction than any more definite scheme would do, and 
that it would create le.^s disturbance than any other method that could ho devised. If -such 
recommendations were issued, the workers could be trusted to endeavour to adjust their wages 
m direct negotiations with their employers, and the experience of their Union was that farmers 
were generally responsive to any such general movement. 

208. Mr. Duncan said that there were matters other than wages which needed considera- 
tion. If the purpose of State assistance was to secure increased home production, the necessity 
for retaining a larger number of workers in agriculture would become urgent. In Scotland, 
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mio-ratioii in. recent years liad made tlie most serious drain from the agricultural workers, and 
^ntln the lowest paid districts only. An increase of wages alone would_ have little eSect_ m 
t-he drift. Shorter hours and increased leisure were more important. Housing 
Lni^itions had also been a considerable factor. It was difficult, however, to isolate any single 
there had been a complete disintegration of rural life. The system of engagement, 
Sth the contract for a lengthy period, and the fact that these contracts all expired at one 
Hme ill each area, leading to periodic unsettlenient, and upheaval, produced a condition of 
affairs which rendered a settled rural population impossible. The problem was one whack 
reauired handling on broader lines than the mere adjustment of wages. Lnless the parties 
mit interested— the farmers and their workers— could be induced to 

deal with the problem, Mr. Duncau felt that no machinery would he successfui. The Joint 
Committees he had suggested would provide the neeessaiy agencies for initiating such 
movement to deal with the problems on sufficiently broad lines. • , ^ .v ? ..f + 1 .,. 

“>09 In reply to members of the Sub-Committee, Mr. Duncan said that the work of t 
<;eottish Farm S^enmnts’ Union was mainly confined to the arable area of bcotland. work 
extended beyond the actual membership. The introduction of Saturday half-holidavs was 
the efforts of the Union. When, after conference with farmers’ rpresentatwes a ^ 

lion as to men’s wages was issued, an amount for women was alivays_ lumuded. Mr. ^ 

nid he was more lio|eful ol the results oi tlie experimeet ol orgamsatiou the 

u Scotland now than he was two or three years ago. , While the scared of 
War, had, no doubt, assisted the TJnioii’.s efforts to raise wages, *'“'1 *X,ls oTwa^^^ 
which could not he put down to that cause. He much preferred 

and he foresaw great danger to trade unionism in the proposal to I . S aWnrtK to solve 
WoLted that bU farmer and men s^uld he Lt ae“nt»^ Sol 

labour difficulties without outside interference and he thought that tte 

m^mhersHip of a union compulsory 
positiou The Union felt that farm servants any 

“ ate r te 

adeyuate supply of lubour. I'or tins piupose, agreed that there might be 

which would attract labour, not merely a fs were being paid before 

good reasons for preventing farm lahourois o/England ° Mr. Duncan felt, however, that in 
the War in some of the counties vervTntrioate wIa and serious opposition from 

Scotland W ages Boards would he securitv to the farmer, he considered that farm 

farmers. With regard to the guestion rf f „f opinion that there was no 

servants generally would not ® obtained by the worhmen, 

need for it. Although some of the henciits of sue . citisens rather 

they were given to discussing proposals o ^ farmers were doing quite well without 

thai with igard to their own iferesfe and Se mndi more aeceptahle to farm 

any guaranteed price. The scheme w ’ , ; a view to insisting on increased pro- 

servants if it contained an clement of compulsion wiin 

duction, „ , . . £ ■ vr,. Tliincan said that the periodical re-hirilig created 

211, On the subject of hiring ^ aooinl question which had to be faced 

a feeling of unrest, and was, lu St woScl he said, amount almost to a revoHtron 

in Scotland. His proposals on Hus rvf J,.™ „,oith to month. H the periodical 

The Union preferred extent remove the present rmsettlement, 

upheaval coSld be stopped, it Sd ,o " ton4 

Farmers, however, were very opposed 7 farm servant had been getting more 

at busy seasmiP. For “the last 80 yeai> the be rilace in the community at all. 

and inere migratory-he had, at I'"®"*’ farm sen-ants greatly developed. It 

Mr. Duncan said he would like create rural life. Low wages was not the most 

would not do to copy the towns, emplovment; the social condition was 

important factor inSueneing men Jearing^^ 


important laciur iuuuci4t,a.ae, - -gQi,, for married men leaving 

a far more potent factor One f districts, and a man had either to 

that there was no adequate outlet foi cluldr abroad. Emigration 

split up his family, or move into the noticeable in the towns. . 

was not, however, confined to countiy^ eparcitv of cottages’ was a serious difficulty, especially 
212 Mr Duncan said that the scarcity o g either to leave farm service or 

in the korth-East of Scotland. _A ^finding a cottage. An increase cottage 

remain unmarried owing ^pr^^benTficial^^^ be considered that the State, working through 
accoinmodatiou would be verj u ,,4or..oj ■, j. 3 

fhe local authorities, should erect Duncan said that the general tendency 

213. With regard to ”«S'i,rkind and increasing cash wages, especially 

leccntlY had been towards reducing often shown lelnetaiice to increase casi. 

in districts close to industrial “as. Eaimc h to reduce wages once a rise 

wages rather than perquisites, knowing that it was ve . 
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had been granted. The Union were unanimously of the opinion that all wages should h 
paid in cash. The social standard of the men, Mr. Duncan said, was highest where payaent 
was made in cash instead of kind. He would prefer that farm servants paid rent for their 
cottages, but he recognised the difficulty of getting a class who were accustomed to live roTv+ 
free to pay rent. 

214. _ Asked as to the prospects of farm servants in Scotland, Mr. Duncan said that in 
the counties where there were many small farms, a good number of the farmers had started 
life as farm servants. His Union would welcome any practical scheme for providing a 
“ladder” for farm workers, but the difficulty was to devise an efficient scheme. He was 
convinced that there was no real demand for smallholdings, in Scotland; the applications 
received by the Board of Agricultui-e included only a small proportion from outside the croftinff 
counties. Where smallholdings had been established in arable areas, the applicants had not 
come from the men on the adjacent farms, and outsiders had to he introduced. Host of the 
rural population in Scotland were not competent to manage a smallholding; moreover the 
ordinary ploughman was not prepared to work at all hours of the night and morning 
Mr. Duncan said that, as a sou of a smallholder, he considered that successful smallholders 
had to be reared on smallholdings. 

215. Labour in the rural districts of Scotland generally had been so scarce in recent years 
that it was practically confined to the men engaged by contract, and it was impossible at times 
of pressure for farmers to obtain extra assistance. He thought that after the War the shortage 
of labour would be still greater, as he could not quite conceive of town-bred men being employed 
on the land. 


12th, Day, 23rd November, 1916. 

Me. G. Bertram Shields. 


216. Mr. Shields, who farms about 640 acres in the county of Haddington, said that 
one means of increasing agi-icultural production would be to raise the yield of crops grown 
pi'esent arable area. He considered that by shortening the rotation alone an increase 
of about 30 per cent, in the production of arable crops could be obtained, and that a fvirther 
5 per cent, increase would result from using only the best kinds of seeds; in the case of 
^ts a much larger return per acre was obtained from the newer and more prolific varieties. 
He thought that a special reduced rate for the carnage of “seed” potatoes by rail would 
encourage farmers to grow from fresh seed. At the present time a lot of arable land in 
bcotlaud needed draining; on the majority of fai-ms no effort was made to repair drains, and 
the heavy cost (about £24 an acre) prevented landowners from, undertaking fresh drainage 
schemes. Mr. Shields emphasised the need of more expert advice being placed at farmers’ 
disposal. He himself spent many hundreds of pound, s each year on artificial manures, and 
woiHd be glad to obtain the advice of an expert chemist as to its use. The Agricultural College 
at Jiidinburgh had a chemist on its staff, but Mr. Shields considered it would be of more 
assistance to fannei\3 if a local demonstration area were started with a pi’actical man at the 
head and a well-paid and thoroughly efficient chemist to advise farmers throughout the county, 
buch a demoi^tration area should be open to farmers on certain days, and lectures should he 
arranged on the subject of the experiments. He questioned whether the agricultural education 
at present being provided was on the right line.s. The bulk of the pupils who took courses 
^ returned to the land, and many of them went out of the 

United Jiingdom altogether. He considered that the Board of Agriculture should exercise 
more influence oyer the whole educational scheme of the country, so as to give the children 
ot the countryside some knowledge of matters connected with rural life. Mr. Shields 
further suggested that many disabled soldiers would, with a little training, become useful 
with agricuitimal machinery, and as he considered that, in future, machinery would he much 
more used in farming than it had been in the past, he advocated that schools should be opened 
to provide disabled soldiers, especially those who had been recruited from the land, with 
instruction in agricultural mechanics. 


217. ^ Mr. Shields also considered that the promotion of co-operative buyint^ among farmers 
would assist in increasing production. Up to the present, large farmers had not gained much 
advantage from Ae co-operative movement. He hoped that every encouragement would be 
given to the perfecting of the motor plough and tractor. In Scotland demonstrations had 
been held with the motor plough, and Mr. Shields said that it would prove of immense 
advantage to wheat production by enabling farmers to get their land ploughed in time. He 
suggested that it would be worth while experimenting to see if a motor draining implement 
invented Another method of increasing the production of arable land, 
Mr. Shields said, was the prevention of waste by disease, pests, &c. He said that spraying 
grain infested with charlock and sprayrmg potatoes could in normal times be done at quite 
nominal cost. At present sulphate of copper, which was an excellent preventive, was very 
dear. He suggested that the Government should undertake the erection of hay and straw 
eheds and the covering of open manure yards by contract at a price considerably below what 
farmers themselves would have to pay. This would afford an inducement for farmers to 
have this work earned out, and thus effect a great saving in buy, straw, and liquid manure, 
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There had been a campaign in h.is county against rats which had had very beneficial results, 
and he would like to see sparrows dealt with in a similar way. The responsibility for rats 
often rested with neighbouring towns, and local authorities should be compelled to destroy 
them. 

218. Mr. Shields said that another means of increasing production was hy converting 
some of the land at jnesent under grass into arable. He referred especially to grass in a 
louf^ rotation; in addition, 10 per cent, of permanent pasture might be brought under the 
plough. In Scotland, farmers depended on the period during which land was under grass 
to restore the fertility of the soil, and most of the grassland had been put down at very 
gx-eat expense, and, unless some guarantee were given to the tenant for his outlay of capital, 
it would be very difficult to induce him to plough. At present farmers received a good return 
from grazing this land, and, having been so hit in the past through the fall in prices, they 
would need a guarantee that prices would be maintained before they would break it up. 
He thought 40s. or 42s. a cpiarter for wheat, and 20s. or 22s. for oats would be suitable figures 
for guaranteed prices, but if a considerable increase in wheat production was required, a 
higher figure, say, 45s., would have to be offered. In reply to Sir Matthew ^Yallace, 
Mr. Shields said that he did not advocate the breaking np of grass above a certain altitude, 
say, 400 feet, and admitted that, in the case of his own farm, he cropped so closely that there 
was’ no grass which could he ploughed; half his farm was under grain, divided equally between 
wheat, oats and barley. In his district, however, there was a great deal of grass land which 
could ’be ploughed with advantage. He considered that with a wheat guarantee at 40^., oats 
might fairly be placed at 205. ; it cost at least £1 an acre less to grow oats. He admitted 
that lie himself found wheat growing jirofitable at pre-war prices, and said that personally 
he needed no State guarantee. He would say that in the ordinary way farmers had no right 
to claim a guarantee from the State, hut if the nation required an increase in the production 
of cereals he considered that a guarantee was the best means of securing it. What farmers 
needed was only security against serious loss from a heavy fall in world prices ; beyond that 
they would be left to obtain their profits as best they could. He did not think it would be 
necessary to offer farmers a bonus for each acre of grassland converted to arable. 

219 Mr Shields said that if there was to be an increase in arable cultivation, it would 
be necessary to give careful consideration to the labour problem. His own ^feeling was that 
after the War the shortage of labour would be more acute than before the W ar. He thought 
that many of the farm scivants who had joined the Army would emigrate and not return 
to work on the land in this country; the War had made a break m their Uves and they would 
make a fresh start after it was over. The hours of labour m his district were : -ten hours m the 
field and two hours in the stable in the summer time, that is, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with 
Lo krnn-s o« for diuaer. The Sataday kaU-holWay was started aW 

had been a success. He had given the men a piece ol laud on his own form to work on 
tie Saturday afternoon, with tie me of iis horses, &o., to grow food m addition to tie 
produce of their gardens. In tie fii-st year tie experiment was successful and they divided 
£7 or £8 profit imong themselves; but in tie second tie produce was reduced, and m tie 
third year tie men lost all interest and tie land had to he taken away, Shields said 

that comieoted with tie laionr supply was the question 
districts where land had gone out of cultivation the houses had been 

repail ami to areas there was a serious shortage of cottages. He thought the difficulty 

1 1 ' 4. 4- iu-c-4-ii'n+ 1-10 -mi^t liv the State offei’ing loaus to lauflowners on easy terms for 

thl’ LltonTcotg: : ’’oriAum ImwafrespLsible for fie upkeep of both cottages 
ind farXiidiiS. eW main walls, fc. rarm servants living ni a cottage rent free often 
did not value it at its true worth. 

Asked whether he was.in f ^r ^ legislati^jm ^ 

The payments in kind on his farm amounted to about 


.,,s„;s:rr.:;r£ 

M .siTir.. = 


wages would be certain to keep up. 


ariangemeut by which employers and workmen to jr™ 

wages should he during the succeeding lialf-v ear. ^ _g would retain 

great that a farmer could not afiord to let ^ 


him. This tended to keep wages up. ' The Scottish harm Servants’ ITnion had not, at present, 
much infiueuce in his district. 

221. Mr, Shields ^ongly advoeatod the 

the owners of the land they occupy. Ma y n-F their estates This prevented 

that they were unable ^ SS“ton™ Moreover, the teuaute had not sufficient security 
farmers from making the “f J „,^ers were often receiving a return of one to 

under the present system of tenuie. Av +he Government might take over the 

two per eeit. out of agi-icnltiiral to theto p“ re^^^^^ He admitted 

property by promising an ““T “ ‘ g,Xho had the capital to buy their land as well 
that there were not a large number « „..jaCTship mtoht stereotype the existing tenancies 

as farm it, and also that there was a usk tii most out of it. Under the present 

and retain on the land than rent-receivers, the tenants being 

system, landowners were, m most , lever saw the owner, except. 
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that tenants generally would welcome the display of more interest in farming on the part of 
landowners, many of whom had absolutely no agricultural knowledge whatever. He did not 
disparage landowners, but he considered that there must be a much greater agmciiltural justifi. 
cation than there was at present for the landowning class. He would approve of greater powers 
being given to owners to get rid of bad tenants, and if. as a result of the new policy, increased 
prosperity resulted to agriculture generally, he would be entirely in favour of landowners 
sharing in such prosperity. 

222. Mr. Shields agreed that an element of compulsion would naturally have to be 
associated with the granting of a minimum guarantee — that is, that, where national interests 
conflicted with private interests, the former would have to pi'evail, provided the State offered 
compensation. Compulsion would have to he applied through the landowner, who would be 
required to turn out a bad tenant after giving him due warning. In the same way, if an owner 
refused to improve the farming on lihs estate, the land should be taken away from him. 

223 On various subjects which were discussed in the course of his examination, 
Mr. Shields expressed the following views. The shrinkage in the area devoted to corn in 
Scotland was mainly due to the fall in corn prices. A great deal could be doue in the rearing 
of calves. • One of his good milch cows calved in January; he bought two calves a fortnight 
and by the end of February eight additional calves were getting milk from that cow, bruised 
oats being the chief food supplied. This system resulted in a great saving of cost, as in the 
ordinary way four to five acres of grazing land would be required to bring up nine calvea. 
It was not necessary to go into big schemes of land reclamation at the present time in order 
to increase cereal production. There was, however, a good deal of land in Scotland covered 
with moss which might repay for reclaiming. Tenants would reclaim .such land lying near 
their farms if they were offered sufficient iuducemeiit._ It would be necessary to ensure that 
adequate compensation for such improvements was paid in the event of a tenant leaving hw 
holding. 


Mr. Charles P. Hall. 

224. Mr. C. P. Hall has held, for the past 25 years, the position of land agent for the Puke 
of Bedford’s Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire Estates of about 30,0U(J acres ; he is also a Fellow 
of the Surveyors’ Institutiou, and a Past President and a member of Council of the Land Agents’ 
Society. 

225. In order to explain the origin of the scheme of “ Smallholders Ownerships,” more 
particularly the scheme established by the Duke of Bedford, K.G., at Maulden, Bedfordshire, 
Mr. Hall first mentioned the circumstances which led up to it. In the year 1908, the Bedford- 
shire County Council desired to purchase from the Duke, under the Smuiiholdings Act, a farm 
known as Ruxox Farm, containing 232 acres, and including a farmhouse ami buildings, and two 
cottages. The farm was valued at £7,773 and was offered to the County Council at that price. 
The Council, after calculating the charges for interest and sinking fund spread over 80 years, m 
accordance with the provisions of the Act, the cost of adaptation, legal and other expenses, to 
which they added a sum representing about 3«. an acre for management ami contingencies, 
found that they could not divide the farm and let it to smallholders excejit at a rental considered 
to be too high for success. The Council represented the position to the Duke, and enquired 
whether he would accept £6,000 (a reduction of £1,773) to enable them to let the land after 
adding the expenses, at a rental which they considered the prospective smallholders might fairlj 
be expected to pay. His Grace accepted the offer of the Council and sold them the farm_ 

£6,000 they offered. It was “ adapted” and divided into 17 smallholdings varying in size mm 
45 to 2 acres, and was let at an average rental of 40s. 6d. per acre for the four larger holding, 
where houses and buildings were provided, the Council paying the tithe. Mr. Hall considered, 
therefore, that the farm was acquired and let to smallholders on fairly easy terms. 

226. The Duke was of opinion that the principle of the Act, by which the tenants purchase 
the laud in 80 years (through their rents) for the benefit of the community, was not a satisfactory 
one, and desired to devise a scheme whereby the occupiers should be enabled to purchase thrnr 
holdings for themselves and their families. An opportunity occurred through the death of tde 
tenaut of the farm adjoining Ruxox in 1910, viz., the Great Farm, Maulden, which contame 
448 acres, 2 roods, 16 poles, and a scheme for establishing a number of small ownerships oR 
farm was prepared. (Copies of the Scheme and Plans as published were handed in by Mr. Haii-J 
The main principles of the scheme were to be : — (1) That in order to test its soundness 

be based and carried out on strictly business or commercial lines, which if successful mignt 
followed by others ; (2) that the small owners should pui'chase outright on taking possession, j 
means of instalments of principal and interest payable half-yearly, the number of 
which repaymeut was made to be shortened as fur as i)Ossible, in order t<) let the. 
that actual and unencumbered ownership w-as iu sight during an average lifetime; w 
deposit should be required, in order to allow purchasers to retain all their capital for tne 
business; (4) that the difficulty of obtaining capital for the erection of the necessaiy 
homesteads should be met by advancing money on the same terms as the purcha.se money o 
laud. 
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227 As a first step tlie Duke purchased the freehold of the fann, 448 acres, 2 roods, 
16 polesi from his trustees, on the valuation of an independent valuer. 


Valuation, after deducting tithe and land tax, amounted to ... 

Less the value of the house and homestead and 72 acres of land unsmt- 
ahle for smallholdings, and sold separately 

Add the value of the land occupied hy new road and cost of con- 
structing same, fencing, culverts, legal and surveyors charges ... 

Cost of redemption of tithe on commons, and land tax on the whole 
area 

Total cost of 370 acres, as adapted for smallholdings ... 


& 

9,940 

2,600 

7,340 

3,380 

1,095 

11,815 


228 Mr Hall said tkat tlie iarm was smweyed and 341 acres dh-ided into 18 smallholding^^^ 
raryL’in -se from 43 acres to 1 acre, ?a*TSfwiUing: and some 

rdTd“^inTnl%=^ 

the 18 holdings as their respective capital values „n these amoiints. The 

iastalments of snimg fund and interest ove 36 “ 3 Applicants for 

iSdit “ ■ 

the " Annuity” system, ® tor *“"'1 ownerships were 

229. The offer was made known, and over 500 PJ, , (vo^veyed to them, and 

received, ^’'^^chasers for the 18 holdmgs were purchasers selected the “Instalment” 

they took possession^ at Michaelmas .gu^^iiient Eight purchasers out of the 10 holdmgs 
system and one the Annuity J 7 houses and homesteads with the money. Two 

oier 10 acres borrowed £500. and borrowed £100 each for the 

eleven acre purchasers acquired the two cottages on ^„„„,„ea £360 each and have built 

erection of buildings Two four ceri ) and the term of years (36) are the 

cottages and outbuildings. The rate of buUding loans. The principal monies^ in both 

same for the purchase of the ''“toings md the freehold of the commons is vested 

cases axe secured hy first and elected by the small owners from anaongst 

in trustees, and they are managed by a J Michaelmas last (1916). So far 

ILmselves: annually. The no arrears whatever. 

=ts L terms whia enabled he pa^e.s . 

of the “^?;tonaS^aSeS^^ 

ownerratManlden adjoin, Both tans j the soJ and 

rent per acre. Bo_th are_ now “’““^“Ws^are housed in tta 




ildin°'9 fit jitituiucii. . T3 

at Runox, and twelve families in .“irholdings. The 'rent of the holdings at Bnxox^ 

occupiers, in both instances, live _ providefi with houses and buildings, Instal- 

effecting an investment lesiil n i • is that the men at 

the Sd" “p tS Wt 

of the -community over a ^^Jgived the agreed nn 2^ of each £100 

Kra^^pTaettu for the future is fairly 

i^r^d'^" ”:°7 ,f,rt,ed (1910). Mx ^1 poin« 


nt which monev could cent.* But he said 

circ,S;st”a7p'7« 

y T. . .J. +nn-rviaiiWfiS ^as in 


• case where xne uui & 

max tnis lac. am...-- -v-- . ■ ,beir tenantsi or. ' „„se it appeared to him 

&TL*^“frt&es (- of loan and repayment hy 
probable that tor the immediate future, y P 
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instalments will involve the term of yenrs over which the loan is spread being lengthenefl 
in order to rediice the uuiuial instalment of principal to meet the increased rate of interest 
The total annual payment, Mr. Hall said, is the governing factor, whether an occupier ij 
an owner or a tenant, and the amount he can pay must be determined by the amount of profit 
his land yields. Upon this (which is largely affected by prices and seasons) the actuarial 
calculations as to the number of years over which the purchase money must be spread almost 
entirely depend. If, for instaiice, tbe profits of this class of holding were, from any cause 
to be largely increased, an occupier would be able to pay a larger annual sum, which might 
then very well cover an increased rote of interest, either wholly or partially. 

234. In reply to questions, Mr. Hall expi'essed the ojjiuion that the total production of 
food from both sets of smallholdings he had mentioned was greater than that previously 
obtained when the land was worked as large farms. The holdings were, however, with one 
exception, cultivated on the market garden system, and, although they were successfully pro- 
dneing vegetables and similar good crops, he said that it would not be reasonable to draw 
the conclusion that the conversion of large farms all over England into settlements of small- 
holdings would be beneficial to food production. Mr. Hall considered that, as a rule, the 
greatest prodrrction was obtained on large farms, bait thought that, given the i-ight soil, the 
right locality, and the right man, smallholdings should form a valuable part of any scheme 
of agricultural development. It is desirable that the rural population of this country should 
be increased, and, in his opinion, that object would be furthered by a well worked out system 
of smallholdings. 

235. Asked whether there was any co-operative movement connected with the Duke of 
Bedford’s holdings, Mr. Hall replied that there was not, and that there seemed to be no desire 
on the part of the holders to start anything of the kind, though he personally agreed that 
co-operation would be beneficial. At present, he said, each man bought and sold to a great 
extent on his own account, although they did sometimes club together and buy trucks of manure, 
tons of cake, seed potatoes, &c., jointly. The produce of the holdings was sent to most of 
the large cities in England, but greater facilities were needed for getting the goods to market. 

236. Mi. Hall expressed the opinion that the success of the smallholdings at Maulden 
was chiefly attributable to the fact that the holders received the full rights of ownership 
on taking possession. 


13th Day, 5th December, 1916. 


The Rt. Hon. Viscount Milnee, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

Guaranteed Minimum Price for Wheat. 

237. Lord Milner had been asked to state his views on three points. The first was “the 
case for basing an agricultural policy on a guarantee for wheat.” His Lordship explained 
at the outset that he was not an agriculturist, nor did he lay any claim to expert know- 
ledge of agricultural processes. His standpoint was that of a student of National Economy, 
regarding the land of the country as a single estate of which the community is the owner, 
and not concerned with the interest of individuals except as a means to an end. The 
end was to get the maximum benefit for the community out of the use of its land — but the 
maximum benefit not simply in cash but in welfare. The distinction, his Lordship said, was 
important. He could conceive a line of development- — he was not sure that the nation was 
not travelling on that road before the War — by means of which Gx’eat Britain would become, 
so to speak, _ the home counties of the world, or at any rate of the English speaking world— a 
country mainly residential, the playground of the wealthy (not being always British citizens), 
with large estates devoted primarily to sport and luxury and innumerable villa residences. 
No doubt the market value of the land would be enhanced by such a use, but not its real 
value to the nation, at least as long as security and national independence were regarded as 
the highest possessions. Eor obviously such a use of the land would preclude the possibility 
of its furnishing even a small proportion of the food of its people. From his point of view 
no increase in the money value of the land of the country would compensate for complete 
dependence on outside sources of supply for the necessaries of life. That may he good business 
from the point of view of cei-tain individuals or classes, but never for a nation. He held most 
strongly that the increasing dependence of this country on imported food supplies was by no 
means a necessary consequence of its industrial development. The agricultural output of the 
United Kingdom could he greatly increased without injury to other forms of production — 
indeed, the one should assist the other. 

238. Lord Milner said that he had found an overwhelming body of evidence for the view 
that the nation required more arable, and that there was enormous waste in leaving millions 
of acres as indifferent pasture, which, if ploughed up, would yield rich crops of cereals, roots, 
potatoes — in fact, all the chief staples of human and animal food. To this must be added a 
considerable amount of land now absolutely waste, but quite capable of reclamation. Leaving 
aside all that has been written on the subject by agricultural expeits, he based this opinion 
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oil wliat lie learned as Chaiman of tlie Departmental Committee ou Food Pi-oduetion appointed 
by the President of tlie Board of Agriculture in 1915. He thought any moderately intelligent 
person coming to the subject as he did with an open mind would have been bound to conclude 
that this much was proved, that the addition to the arable area of at least four or five million 
acres in England and Wales alone would add greatly to the supply of breadstuffs without any 
diminution of the supply of meat and milk. He thought it was also proved — though this is 
a different point — that a great deal of the remaining pasture could be rendered much more 
productive for the keep of stock by better treatment and especially by a more liberal use of 
fertilisers, such as basic slag. Generally speaking, he had arrived at a profound conviction 
that the land of England was very mndi under cultivated and would richly repay a far more 
liberal application of capital and labour to its development, notwithstanding that some portions 
are as bighlj' farmed as any land in the world. He was convinced that in popular opinion the 
possibilities of increasing the home production of food were very greatly underrated. The 
problem was how to get the indifferent pastures converted or reconverted into plough-land. 
And the trouble was that in this respect the interest of the individuals owning or farming the 
land by no means necessarily coincided with the interest which the community had in getting 
the most out of it. Obviously, from the point of view of National Economy, it was bad business 
to have land yielding £4 worth of produce an acre if it could yield £8 or even £6 worth. But 
it by no means followed that it was bad business from the point of view of the farmer. He 
might be making quite a good and secure living out of unimproved grass land, as his expenses 
were small, especially in labour, and Lis rent very likely low, and be made his living with 
little trouble to himself. To break up the land and go in for more intensive cultivation would 
mean much greater expenditure, certainly for labour, but also for machinery, seed, fertilisers, 
&c., &c., and much harder work for the farmer himself. It seemed a simple proposition that, 
if the community, for its own purposes, wanted the land cultivated in a differeut^way from that 
in' which it was being cultivated, it should insure the farmer against loss in making the 
desired change. There were a variety of ways in which this m^ight he clone. Among the 
witnesses who appeared before the Food Production Committee in 1915, there was a large 
preponderance of opinion in favour of doing it by guaranteeing the farmer a certain price 
for his wheat for a series of years. Some of the witnesses suggested a similar guarantee for 
oats, and Lord Milner thought that more would have favoured this also if the question had 
been directly put to them. His own opinion was that, if only England and Wales were to 
be considered, the object in view— an increase of at least four or five millions in the arable 

area would be achieved by the guarantee for wheat alone. The case might be different wi'^ 

respect to Scotland and Ireland, and even as regards England he had an open mind on this 
point. But he was sui-e that, if the policy was to increase arable under present conditions, 
the central pillar of it must he the guaranteed price of wheat. To begin with, much more 
wheat was absolutely necessary if the nation was even to approach the ideal of being self- 
supplying. It was the one great item of food in which this countiy was most dependent on 
outside supplies. But, apait from this, insistence on wheat was calculated to raise the whole 
standard of arable cultivation, especially for the newly broken-up laud. This was a reason 
why a guaranteed price for wheat seemed preferable to what was often urged as an alternative 
—though the two were not mutually exclusive— namely, a bounty of so much per acre to the 
farmer for breaking up land. This did not seem to offer the same inducement for good farming 
of the land when broken up or for getting the maximum produce out of it as the guaranteed 
price, the benefit of which latter to the farmer would depend upon the amount he product. 
Where land was suitable for the cultivation of wheat at all— and that be gathered was the 
case with a good half of the agricultural land of England— there was nothing so calcula^d 
to lead to its being well farmed all round as the encouragement of heavy wheat crops. By 
insuring the farmer a reasonable profit on his wheat crop,_ the State was really providing, as 
far as public action can, against slovenly or niggardly farming. 

239. The objection which was always urged to the policy of a guarantee. Lord Milner said , 
was tliat it might iixTolve the country in great expenditure The more ^ 

the argument, the greater might he the national loss. It. for instance, instep o* 

6 to 7 millioi quarters of wheal, as at present, the nation were, *“ *he efet of ^ 

guarantee, to produce 20 million; and if the price were to fall, say 10s. W?d as a 

price, it would cost the Treasury 10 millions a year. It was no use saying 
matter of fact think, that this was not likely to happen. But even if this 'n 

after all, he anything so very terrible? The guarantee was an f 

insurance. It was not only intended to protect the country agamst 

shortage of food in circumstances like those existing during the ar, . ® i«come under 

to the better cultivation of the land, involving a big addition to 

normal conditions. If, by a better system of T filer belfoved t^^^ 

to produce an extra hundred million pounds worth of food w ® . (-onsiderable sum in 

very moderate estimate — ^the nation should not grudge the expen . . Moreover, 

one! or possibly even in several years, for the purpose of bringing about this resfot Morjve^ 
it must not be forgotten that the money so spent was not lost fo .ti' wal 

paid to a particnlfr class by the “lllTu te elsllfagr^^^^^ wScThad'lren so 

big enough the subsidy was justified, especially other industries. On the 

fr«ly safrifloed in the past in the interest, or “t!ow%he nualaSS^^^ all the 

other hand, if the world price. did not theTmnroved method of cultivation and the 

tlllslf ^otLTthTs" ohfoinel, so to speak, gratis, simply hy the enecnragement 
given to the farmer through the prospect of security. 
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240. Lord Milner said tliat there was, of coxirse, another method of giving security to the 
farmer, and one generally adopted in other European countries which attach importance to the 
domestic production of food. That is a duty on impoiied food-stuffs when falling below the 
price at which it is assumed that the home farmer can make a reasonable profit. Personally he 
would not object to this method, though he believed it would encounter more prejudice in this 
country than the guarantee. But he thought that it would be much more difficult to work, owin? 
to the constant changes of duty which would be necessary, in view of tbe fluctuations of tbe world 
price, if it was desired to give the farmer the same security that the guarantee would give him 
Moreover, it would be very difficult to bring about the change in agricultural 2U’actice which was 
desired, by means of an import duty. Tbe guaranteed minimum price was, he thought, the best 
method for starting the process. At the same time he did not see why, in making a guaranteed 
price for wheat the basis for tbe reconstruction of agriculture, the State should preclude itself 
from having recourse to import duties hereafter, if future conditions seemed to justify such a 
course. The essential was to obtain the maximum quantity of home-grown wheat by ensurmg 
such a price to'the farmer as would leave him a reasonable profit. Whatever that price, it 
might be that tlie effect of the maintenance of the guarantee over a period of years would he 
to enable this country to raise all or almost all the wheat it required. Why should it be assumed 
that science had said its last word about stimulating the productivity of the soil? If, contrary 
to present popular beliefs, it should tura out that with improved methods of cultivatiou the 
average yield of the acre could be considerably increased, little imported wheat might he 
required to supplement the home supply. In that case, what would be the position? If the 
price at which wheat could be imported was equal to, or higher than, the guaranteed price, the 
guarantee would cost nothing. But if the price of the imported wheat was lower than the 
guaranteed price, it would be a question whether it was better to adhere to the guarantee, or 
to substitute for it an import duty, bringing up the price of the imported wheat to the guaranteed 
figure. Lord Milner assumed as an illustration that a guaranteed price of 40s. maintained for 
a number of years resulted in raising home production to 30 million quarters, hut that 35 
millions were required and that wheat could be imported at 35s. a quarter. _ In that case, under 
the guarantee system, 7^ millions would he paid out of the Exchequer in order to make the 
quartern loaf, which would in any case be cheap with wheat at 405., ^d. cheaper. With a 6i. 
duty, on the other hand, the Exchequer, instead of losing 7i millions, would gain millions. 
The difference to the Exchequer between the two courses would he no les.s than 8| millions. It 
was doxihtful, his Lordship considered, whether this sacrifice would he worth making for the 
sake of a slight reduction in the price of a loaf already cheap. Indeed it was questionable 
whether, if once the hulk of the wheat required could be produced at home at, say 405., with a 
reasonable profit to the grower, it would be worth while to make any sacrifice of revenue at all 
In order to let people huy it at any lower price. A prosperou.s agricxiitru’e and a stable moderate 
price of bread, affording a reliable foundation . for the fixing of wages, and for the steadying 
of prices generally, appeared to him inestimable advantages, to secxire which it wonid be -well 
worth while to forego the greater cheapness which was at time.s enjoyed, while the nation 
remained at the mercy of the world-price, but at the cost of occasional j)eriods, like the present, 
of very dear bread, and of constant inseciirity. The stable moderate price, which would result, 
as he believed, from a greater reliance upon home resources and the better cultivation of the 
soil of this country, seemed to him most easily attainable, in the first instance, by a guarantee 
given to the farmers for a number of years, which might certainly cost a good deal at times, 
though it was also quite possible that it might cost little or nothing. But that position once 
attained, it was at least arguable that thenceforward it would be preferable to give agriculture 
the security which was vital to it, if indeed it still needed .such protection, by means of an import 
duty. Lord Milner added that the question of the stabilising of the price of the principal 
article of food had not, in his opinion, ever been sufficiently considered as a possibility. He could 
not exaggerate the social and political advantages which he believed would result from it if 
it were found to be a possibility, and he was not without hope that it might be an outcome of a 
successful agi-icultural policy. In advocating the granting of a minimum guarantee, Lord 
Milner said, his sole object was to secure an increase in home production for the benefit of tie 
nation, and not to add to the profit of farmers ; he recognised that farmers would probably rather 
be left alone. 

241. In replying to questions on this part of his evidence, Lord Milner said that he thought 
there might be something to be said for fixing tbe minimum price so that it would vaiy 
with the value of money. He did not consider, however, that for the guarantee to move wim 
reference to the hank rate would be a workable proposal. It might, however, he possible to 
with reference to the price of certain other commodities. He had not come to any 
conclusion as to the number of years for which a minimum guarantee should he granted. He 
considered, however, that there should be a limit to the period. Broadly speaking, he 
favour giving the guarantee for any period necessary to achieve the objects in view, the shorto 
the better. He recognised that four years would not be sufficient, but agreed with a sugge^io^ 
that it might he a good plan for the State to undertake not to withdraw the guarantee 
giving four years’ notice. His Lordship felt strongly that there was no ground for fearing tha 
once a large increase in home production had been secured, and a large addition made to 
arable area, the nation might withdraw the guarantee and involve the agricultural con^mm^^ 
in ruin. No other natkm in the world had ever adopted the view prevalent in this cowtry 
during the last 50 years that the maintenance of its agricultural industry was of no importance, 
and once, Lord Milner §aid, the nation could be persuaded to adopt a saner policy, he had no 
fear tfi^ it would under any circumstances return to its former view. 
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^42. Asked whether, if some form of security of price was giren to the farmer, it was 
not likely that an increased rent would in time be obtained by the landowner. Lord Milner 
said that that result might follow, but that if the policy which it was desired to adopt was in 
itself a good policy, he would not he deterred from following it because it might conceivably 
prove of benefit to cei-tain individuals. He felt that, after the War, when it would be necessary 
on financial grounds to make the most of the resources of the country, it might also prove 
necessaiy for the State to insist that landowners and farmens should use their land to the best 
advantage. He did not think that compulsory powers would be needed, but the State would be 
perfectly justified if. having ensured farmers against loss by means of a guaranteed price, it 
insisted on the proper cultivation of the land. Bad fanners refusing, or unable, to improve their 
methods, would have to be given notice to quit, and landowners who were not making the best 
use of their estates should be relieved of them. 

24-1. "With regard to the question of agricultural wages, Lord Milner said that the 
policy he had advocated aimed at increasing tlie productivity of the land of this country, and 
he certainly thought that a part of the increased value should he secured to the labourer. It 
was impossible to look forward to a ^*eat agricultural development without taking steps to 
raise wa^es above those paid in many districts before the War, 


244. The two other points on which Lord Milner had been asked to express his views 
were “Village Becon.struction ” and “The Encouragement of Tithe Redemption.” He 
explained that some years ago in a private ineinorandum about Land Ownership generally he 
had dealt with these questions. As it had heen totally impos.eible for him at short notice, 
and in the midst of much other work, to re-write or revise these proposals, he had thought it 
desirable to put them before the S\ib-Oommittee in their original form. In doing so he put in 
two caveats : — 

(1) The proposals were now given without their context, and might be less intelligible 

on that account. 

(2) Changes which have occurred since they were written five years ago. especially with 

regard to the value of mone 5 ^ made some of the details, particularly those bearing 
on the terms of tithe redemption, inapplicable under present conditions. This 
did not, however, affect the principle for which he was contending, namely, to 
facilitate the redemption of tithe by allowing the tithe-payer to redeem in land 
instead of in money. 

The proposal with regard to village reconstruction in its original form was as follows; — 


Village Hecomtruction. 

245. ‘'There can he no doubt that there exists great dissatisfaction in many, probably 
in most parts of the country, with the dulnes.s and lack of prospect in village life, a dissatis- 
faction which takes practical shape in the constant exodus from the country to the large and 
iilready overcrowded towns. And tho.se who have the most intimate acquaintance with country 
life are agreed that there is reason tor such dissiitisfaction. Yet, the caiises of it are to a 
great extent removable. What has been done to remove them in some favoured localities 
might be done in other's, and the excellent conditions, which already exist in a few places, 
might become the rule instead of being the exception. 

246. “Anyone who travels some distance through almost any country district must be 
struck by the enormous difference in the look of the various villages through which he passes. 
Some appear to he prosperous and progressive and others to he standing still or_ decaying. 
Occasionally one is found which is exceptional in neatness and general appearance. On enquiry 
one almost invariably discovers that it belongs to some great estate, and for generations past 
lias been gradually improved bv successive owners. The cottages ax’e good, the cottage gardens 
of good size and full of flowers, there are plenty of allotments and small occupations, and so 
forth. 


247. “ The difference between the good village and the bad village is entirely due to the 

pre.sence or absence of some guiding mind, to the fact that the one has, and the other has not, been 
developed on some general plan, is in fact organized, instead of being allowed to grow up at 
haphazard. This organization, where it exists, has in the past been provided by some good 
landlord, who happened to be in a position to deal with the village as a whole, and was animated 
with a desire to develop it in the interest of its inhabitants. But the eases in which a iandiord 
has, through his ownership of all the land, heen able to act thus, and has at the same time 
had the means and the disposition to do so, are exceptional. And it is evident that the trend 
of things is not favourable to much further development of this kind through the agency of 
individual landowners, in the futui-e. The problem is. what can be done by public action to 
bestow upon villages generally the benefits already enjoyed, m fortunate instances, by those 
which have heen systematically planned and cared for by intelligent and public-spinted 
landlords. 

248 “A study of the Ordnimce Map of an ordinary yilkge reveals the fact that it has 
been built on haphazard lines, every man studying his oyn interest irrespeidive of that of his 
neighbours. Thus we And cottages crowded together without gardens, allotments non-existent 
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or far remote from the village, aud grass fields actually inside the village occupied as parts of 
large farms. There is no land available for small ownership, for plots, on which the villagers 
might supplement their wages or other earnings by growing fruit or vegetables, or keeping 
bees or poultry. There is no common for cows or horses. There is no playground for the 
children except the highways (no louger safe as a playground). 

249. A knowledge of the inhabitiints shows that many of them work on the land for 
wages which never vary from youth to old age— a veritable bliud alley. The children have the 
choice of becoming agricultural labourers or of migratiug to the towns or te Canada; no ladder 
of advancement is apparent, and the whole life is dull and dreary Milk in Imndreds of 
gallons is produced in the parish, but it all goes to London and other big towns. The inhabi- 
tants are lucky if they are allowed to buy skim milk from a sympathetic farmer, and even 
then they must go to the back door and fetch it. 

250. “ However a man may save in such a village, there are no_ opportunities for employing 
his savings in the village itself, and a labourer cannot be blamed it he decides that, so far as 
he is able, he will send his children away to save them from the blind-alley existence which 
he has led himself. 

251. “ The number of cottages in villages which stand on only two or three poles of 
ground is enormou.s, aud vet within a stone’s throw of them there is often a grass field or an 
arable field occupied bv a‘ farmer, the former containing the cows which produce the milk the 
villagers cannot buy, and the latter growing a poor crop of wheat or beans and sometimes full 
of twitch and wee<ls. It is not .surprising that the villagers become embittered when they see 
land, which thev so sorelv need themselves and could make such good use of. badly farmed 
under their very noses. Resentment at such a state of things is at the botiom of much of the 
unrest and discontent among our rural population. 

252. “ In order to understand how such a state of things came about aud at the same 
time to find a way out of it, we must carry our minds biU'k to the Enclosure Acts of a centiuy 
or more ago. The shape in which the laud was left by these Acts was presumably that which 
best suited the conditions of the time, and the interests of t.he large proprietors, who were 
then politically all powerful. But circumstances have altered since those days, and ideas 
have altered. The distribution of political power has also altered. The tune has come when 
we must contemplate a re-enclosure, which will take account of present conditions, and which 
will not regard merely the interest, real or supposed, of a single class, hut will make the land 
more generally useful to the whole community. In 'doing so it will no doubt he necessary, 
though not to" any great extent, to take some of the land from its present owners. But the 
principle that the' rights of private property must not stand in the way of public improvement, 
ig now well established in this country, and as long as private property is not wantonly or 
unnecessarily interfered with, and the owner is fairly compensated for what he is asked to give 
up, there is no ground for complaint. 

253. “ Starting from this principle, let us consider in what manner the necessary changes 
can be carried out. It is a good rule to make tise of existing laws luul agencies, wherever 
po.ssible, and the administrative machinery required for dealing with the problem of the 
village already exists, nor would it require any large amount of legislation to set it working, 
The great thing to remember is that, while the defects of our village system are in their general 
character very much the same all over the co\mtry, they yet vary greatly in detail. The 
requirements of. one locality are different from tlio.se of another. No two villages have exactly 
the same needs. Hence it is absolutely necessary to devise a .scheme, which will take account 
of the particular circumstances of eacli community, which will give people what they really 
want, not what theorists think good for them, and for the execution of which it will be possible 
to count on their co-operation. At the same time the State must always exercise a controlling 
power. Where legislation interferes with private rights, and the aid of public credit js invoked, 
it is essential that a public authority should have tlie deciding voice, to prevent injustice and 
abuse, and to ensure that wliatever is done may he in conformity with certain general principles 
of public policy, 

254. “To carry out the reconstruction of villages on these lines the following plan is 
ffubmitted for consideration: — 

“ (a) Nothing should be done in any Parish except on the initiative of the Parish Council 
confirmed by a Parish Meeting, or, alternatively, on the requisition of a certain 
proportion of the inhabitants. 

“ (6) In order to prevent frivolous requisitions, a small payment of, say, £5 or £10 
should be required of the Council, or requisition ists, as an earnest of toe 
seriousness of the movement. 

“ (c) The application should be made to the Board of Agriculture, who now take the place 
of the Enclosure Commissioners. 

'• (d) The Board of Agriculture .should appoint a Valuer in general practice at an agreed 
fee to make a thorough report on the Parish, showing how it might be improved 
on business lines in respect of small occupying ownerships, gardens, allotments, 
small holdings,- cottages, cow commons, bor.se commons, recreation 
grounds, &c., &c. 

“(e) The instructions to the Valuer should he such as to leave him complete _ latitude 
in making proposals with regard to the land in the vicinity of the village or 
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its dependent hamlets, but should make it clear that it was no part of his duty 
to deal with farms in the distant parts of the Pariah. 

“ (/) The Parish Council should appoint three persons to confer with the Valuer, 
althoiigh he should, of course, have the right to make any independent enquiries 
he found necessary to complete his local information. 

'' ig) The Valuer’s report should he sent to the Board of Agriculture, who would com- 
municate it to the Parish Council, and it should be open to the inspection of all 
inhabitants and other persons interested. 

''(h) The Board of Agi’iculture should, through an Inspector, hold a local enquiry to 
deal with objections to the Valuer’s Report, and the Inspector should then draw 
up a final scheme for the approval of the Board, setting forth in detail the changes 
to be effected, and scheduling the land to be acquired, the value of which would, 
in case of dispute, have to be determined by the usual method where land is 
compulsorily taken for public purposes. 

" (0 Tie Board oj Agriculture should he responsible for carrying ont the scheme, and 
the Parish Council for its subsequent administration, subject to the supervision 
of the Board. 

“ (j) The money required for the acquisition of the necessary land and its adaptation to 
its new purposes should be advanced nut of public funds and repaid in instalmen s 
by the Parish Council, which in its turn would be recouped by the parties directly 
benefited in proportion to their several interests. On the other hand, the expenses 
of the valuation, the local enqiiirv and other preliminaries might reasonably be 
defrayed by the Board of Agriculture out of an Imperial grant such as was 
made under the Small Holdings Act, 190T.” 


266 “ The above scheme is uo douht capable of great improvement in detail. It is only 

put forward to illustrate the general idea and to provide a definite ^ 

mav be as well by wav of further illustration, to give an example of what might be done 
under a .scheme of this' character. The tollnwing is the description f 
900 inhabitants .situated in an agricultural district *me 00 miles 

a fair type of the defective arrangements which it is desirable to lemedy. In olden days tn s 
vi lage was a small market towS, and there is a small open octagonal market house still 
village was a small n , ^ dre.ssing or tanning, hut there 

It was enclosed in 1799. The facts as to acreage and ratable 


stauding ou the village green 
is very little of this trade left, 
value are as f ollow.s : — 


Agricultural Laud 

Farm Houses and Homesteads ... 

Woods , 

Houses, Cottages, and Gardens attached thereto 
River and Roads 


Acres. 

Rental Va 

2,836 

£1,280 

19 

273 

295 

89 

35 

1,863 

54 

— 

3,239 

£3,505 


266 “ There are no hamlets in the Parish, and the whole together 

in the south-easnorL The 36 acres of developed property are divrded as follows, - 


Ho. 

85 Cottages 
24 
11 

47 „ 

41 Houses and Cottages 

37 

15 


Description. 


Area. 


. of 3 poles and under. 
' exactly. 


4 

,, 5 
„ 6 
„ 11 
„21 
„41 


to lb poles. 
„ 20 „ 
40 ,, 

,. 80 



...of over 80 poles. 

6 acres. 


266 Total Dwellings in the Parish. 


267. The 35 acr« of devdopecl P»P^erty^- ^-dint^ p“a&“d 

land of the pariah is mostly conipos observed that the average amount of 

i, mainly owned by the Lord of the Manor. » as the minimum for a 

land to a cottage m “’ttremely sm.all. Te p ' ^ 1 that, while nearly one- 

cottage plot. Here mote than two-th rds of the cottages Mve there are two 

third average three poles and under . . which shottld he utilised for the needs 

grass fields with long frontages to p„rj,h is an Mea for quite small cottage gardens, 

Ts:*t “nrrsmtlUcl’u^yLg^fwnUlps with ro’ad frontages, a cow common 
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and, possibly, a lior.se common. Tbe land for all these purposes could be purchased in suitable 
positions for under £30 an acre, which, on the per cent. hasi.s, could be repaid in 36 years, 
with the large sinking fund of li per cent. In the case of land costing £30 per acre, the 
annual charge for interest and sinking fund would thus be 30a. tier annum. By these com- 
paratively simple changes the village could be made a comfortable and progressive one, and 
life in it rendered far happier than it can be under present conditions.^ _ And all this can be 
effected on strict business principles, the money required for the acquisition of the land being 
easily repayable by the people having the benefit of it.” 

258. Lord Milner, in reply to questions, said that he did not consider that the effect of a 
labourer owning' his cottage would be to make him more dependent on his individual employer. 
The scheme, of which the above proposals formed part, had as one of its objects the improved 
status of the agricultural labourer. It was hoped that by giving him opportunities for purchasing 
his cottage, to which there would be attached a certain quantity of land, he would become more, 
rather than less, independent, and it was jiroposed to provide facilities for small ownerships which 
would entirely support a man and his family. He admitted that the small owner would often 
have economically a greater struggle to exist than that experienced by an ordinary labourer. 
But taking the broad human view, Lord Milner considered the small owner’s lot to be preferable. 
He was his own master and had independence. His Lordship’s experience abroad was that 
although small owners often had bard economic struggles, there existed among them a corporate 
life which developed their intelligence and led them to manage their own affairs to a much greater 
degree than was known in this counti'y. Asked how the system of cow pastures held in common 
which he had advocated would be likely to work. Lord Milner said that he had found it often 
alleged that the grass would be worn out by excessive pasturage, but that did not agree with 
what he had seen abroad. He admitted that the difficulty with Ihe propcisals for village 
reconstruction wo\ild he to get the scheme started. On the one hand, the initiative would not 
usually he taken by the village itself, English riiral life being what it Is, unless there was some 
local person of influence and keenness to take the matter up. On the other hand, he did not 
think it worild be a good thing for an outside authority, such as the Board of Agriculture or the 
County Council to step in and dictate to the local people what should he done. He thought, 
however, that it might he a ixseM scheme to make parish councils, which at pre.sent had very 
limited powers, responsible for starting proposals for reconstruction. The es.sentinl thing wag 
that the condition of a village should be considered as a whole. 

The following is a- further extract from the Memorandum to which Lord Milner had 
referred : — 

Tithe Redemption. 

259. “ There is one way of rendering land available for public purposes without compulsion, 
which would often fit in admirably with the policy of multiplying small holdings and of village 
reconstruction. That way is to give landowners the option of redeeming tithe by the sun’ender 
of a certain portion of their land instead of by the payment of a sum of money. A precedent is 
to be found in the Finance Act, 1910, which allows land to be surrendered in payment of certain 
duties. 

260. ‘‘If the terms of redemption were reasonable, there is little doubt that landowners 
wotild in many cases gladly avail themselves of this option, und odd corners of farms running 
into or adjoining villages would generally be most convenient for this purpose. But in order to 
make this plan work, it would he necessary to alter the existing terms of redemption. Under the 
present law the landowner, in order to redeem, has to pay 25 years’ purcha.se of the commuted 
value of the tithe. The actual value of tithe last year was £72 15s. for every £100 of commuted 
value. Thus the laudowner, in order to rid himself of an annual charge of £72 15s. now has 
to pay £2,500. In doing so he would be investing his money at less than 3 per cent., or, to put 
it differently, he would be buying an interest in land yielding less than 3 per cent, per annum. 
With the present value of money, .such a transaction worild he so unprofitable that, except for 
special reasons — as, for instance, when land is sold in plots — the redemption of tithe has 
practically ceased. 

261. ” This is thoroughly unsatisfactory from all points of view. It Is, on general grounds, 
desirable for both the parties interested that tithe should be got rid of. It i.s a burden to the 
landowner out of proportion to its actual amount, and, in view of the present tendency of tithe 
to rise, he would be more than ever glad to get rid of it. On the other hand, the clergy, who 
are the principal tithe-receivers, would be very much better off, if their fluctuating income from 
tithe, subject as it is to rates and other deductions reducing the gross amount, on the average, 
by about 20 per cent. (£72 I65. of tithe yielding an actual net income of only £58 45.), could be 
con varied into a fixed income of equal or slightly greater amount. 

262. “The State must see to it that justice is done between the two parties, but the 
present position of affairs is hurtful to both. No doubt the present terms of redemption are 
very favourable to the tithe-owner, but as they are so onerous to tlie tithe-payer that he 
practically never redeems, the tithe-owner gets no actuql benefit from that fact. It would be 
much better for him to agree to lower, but still good, terms, which might tempt the tithe-payer 
to redeem. Everything considered, it appears that if the 25 years’ purcha.se were reduced to 20, 
both parties would have good reason to be satisfied, and redemption would once more become 
common. 

263. “ In order further to facilitate this process, a special feature of the present 
redemption would have to be taken into account and dealt with. It has been stated that £lw 
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of commuted value of tithe is at present represented by £72 15,t. OiZ of actual value, and that 
the net income derivable from this sum is, on the average, only £58 4s. Od. It would, therefore, 
appear exceedingly good business for the tithe-owner to receive 20 yeurs’ purchase of the 
commuted value, i.e., £2,000, seeing that at the present time it is possible to invest money, on 
absolutely first-class security, ut from 3i to 4 per cent. Ee would seem to be exchanging an 
income of £58 45. for one of £75 to £80. But i:i practice this is not what would actually 
happen. For under the pre.sent law, where the tithe-owner is a rector or vicar, the capital 
sum requix'ed to redeem the tithe has to be paid to Queen Anne’s Bounty, and the clergyman 
receives from that institution a fixed income of 3 per cent, on the amount of such capital. 
Hence for every £100 of commuted value he would get, on redemption, at 20 years’ purchase, 
only £60 a year, in lieu of his present incojue of £58 4.?. With tithe tending to rise, this is 
not altogether a good bargain, bxit there is no longer auy justification for fixing the I'ate of 
interest to be paid by Queen Anne’s Bounty at 3 per cent. That rate was reasonable at a 
time when the value of money was lower than it is now. With the general rate of interest on 
fir-st-class securities standing at 34 per cent, to 4 per cent, it wcmld only be fair that Queen 
Anne’s Boxinty should pay 34 per cent, to the tithe-owner, instead of 3 per cent.” 

264. In reply to enquiries from Members, Lord Milner said that he did not consider that 
the increased rate of interest which was now current made the above scheme in any way 
unworkable. The great object was that landowners should he allowed to redeem the tithe by 
handing over land to a public authority at a certain number of years’ pui’chase. He agreed 
with a suggestion that the same principle might be applied to glebe land, which would have 
the efieot of making the scheme more universally applicable. 


265. In conclusion Lord Milner said that the memorandum from which the suggestions 
about Village Reconstruction and Tithe Redemption had been taken was prepared by him 
in co-operation with Mr. Trustram Eve. The ideas expressed on both the points were largely 
the result of suggestions made by Mr. Eve from his own experience and from proposals made 
to him by other people. He, therefore, suggested that, if the Committee were seriously going 
to take up either of these questions, it would be most desirable that Mr. Trustram Eve should 
be given an opportunity of giving evidence on them himself. 


14th Day, 6th December, 1916. 

Ma. John M. Clark, F.S.I. 

266. Mr Clark, wko is a land agent whose practice erfends to Northumberland, Durham, 
Oumberlaud, and parts ol Yorkshire, said that during the last 40 or 60 years a very large area of 
arable land in the Northern Counties had been laid away to grass, partionlarly the second class 
arable land. The best had been fairly kept in cultiTation although on some farms even this class 
had been put to grass as well. Probably at least one-half of the arable land in Northumberland 
had ceased to grow cereals; in some districts much more. On many farms where formerly there 
was a fair breadth of land under the plough not an acre remained as arable. The reasons for 
this were, Mr. Clark said, (i) the very low price to which corn fell ; (ii) the increase in wages and 
the difficulty in getting labour; (iii) the drainage system ceasing to act: these drains were put 
in about the ’sixties ; (iv) absence of encoui'agement to farmers to grow corn : the economic policy 
of this country had in no way favoured the agriculturist. , i j. v xi i 

267. The fii-st of these reasons was, Mr. Clark pomted out, accounted for by the very laige 
importation of foreign corn wbioh was rendered possible by the low cost of productiori on virgin 
soils and the very low freights. The second (via., increase of wages) was clue m the North to the 
high wages men were able to get in coal mines and other mdiistries, and latterly, he tho“Bh*. 
greatly by the shorter hours and the greater attractions of the tomis. v? 

Lnld deal witli later in connection with the question of drainage. The 

to the fact that so long as .we oonld import our foodrtufis cheaper than we J^if 

was considered better for the country as a whole. The experience of the War had, he thought, 
greatly altered this view. 

268 As to the Dossibilitv of largely increasing the production of cereals without in any way 
redudng iht pmdttoTof ^ and Litt, Mr. Clark was confident that 
best of the land laid away to grass were again brought into cultivat on 
purposely said the “best " because there was a very large area of ^ 

at one time been under the plough which was entirely nnsuited by ® f 

again cropped. This land,, ho considered, was best left as 

improved bv draining, and, in nearly eveiy case, regular y re . g nrtinimv'that some method 
260. To render this.giwing of cereals possible, Mr. Clark was f^^s " m t.i™LSely 
of assuring to the farmer some security as to i emunerafiye pr _ •. • of the country 

necessary. With this security he thought it not only advisable of this gfal 

but also in the interests of the landowners and fanners, tha a ‘ -he greatly 

should he brought under the plough, as by so doing the produce of the land would be gieatly 
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increased both as to cereals and also meat and milk. His experience was that where a larnier 
had a fair area of cropping land along with grass, he was able to keep a larger head of stock of 
all classes. Mr. Clark explained that in making this statemeut^he was, of course, assuming that 
labour could be obtained. He considered that, in dealing with this large increase of arable 
laud, it was necessaiy to consider the question of fertilisers, and he believed that sulphate of 
ammonia and basic slag were what was most required, but in order that the fanner should have 
the benefit of these at a fair price he thought it would be necessary that the exportation of them 
should either be entirely prohibited or that such an export duty should be put ou as would 
prevent their exportation to any large extent; whilst Germany produced five times as much basic 
slag as this country, she used practically all she produced at home, whereas England exported 
nearly half of what she produced. To get the best results from these fertilisers, Mr. Clark 
considered it necessary that the farmer should be shown how best to use them. This, he said, 
could only be done by educating the farmer, and the education should not be by hooks (although 
he thought they might well he more used than they are) but by actually showing the farmer 
on experimental and demonstration farnns what can be done and what i^ojis can be grown. The 
experimental farms that have been established, as, for instance, Cockle Park fur Northumberland 
and Durham, have done a great work, but more of them are wanted and also more money from 
the State, in order to carry them on on a larger scale. The British farmer was slow to learn 
from books or lectures, but when he saw what could be done be was not a fool, iiiid would very 
quickly follow methods which he saw would pay. Mr. Clark thought too that lime had been 
neglected as a fertiliser. The north country soil was, as a whole, very deficient in lime. The 
old-fashioned method of very heavy liming was, in his opinion, a mistake, as the lime very 
quickly sinks into the soil and is lost as a plant food. He said that it had been iiroved at Cockle 
Park, and was the experience of others, that much smaller applications in each rotation were more 
beneficial. Farm-yard manure was also, be tbougbt, most necessary, but by increasing the area 
of arable land the manure would be greatly increased. 

2T0. Mr. Clark stated that he could not express any definite opinion as to the extent to 
which the production of foodstuffs would be increased by the breaking up of grass land and 
by improved methods, but be was confident that it would be very large. In advocating the 
breaking up of grass laud, he explained that he did not refer to really good old grass which, 
if properly looked after, yields the maximum of foodstuffs, nor did he refer to the very poor 
land, but' he would not hesitate, he said, to_ plough up good grass if it was on good arable 
land. If all grass laud were properly and scientifically manured, Mr. Clark felt sure that the 
produce would be greatly increased. Too much of it, be said. wa,s simply left to gmw what 
it could without any attention whatever, and had consequently become so poor in the necessary 
constituents that it produced far less than it .was capable of producing. He knew several 
farms where the application of basic slag had had an astonishing effect, making land which 
was dear to rent at Si. an acre into land well worth 20.i. This especially applied to the poor 
clay hands in Durham. Again, the witness stated, it wa.s a question of educating the farmer 
by seeing what could be done, and Cockle Park Experimental Farm had in this work also been 
a pioneer. Many farmers, he said, now use basic slag regularly, and one told him recently 
that he used 40 tons every year, and that on not a very large farm, yet these men a few year? 
ago, and before Cockle Park showed what could be done, never thought of puttiug anything 
on their pastures. 

271. The drains put iu 40 to 60 years ago had. Mr. Clark said, almost entirely ceased to 
do any good. Most of this drainage was done with money borrowed from the Lands ^Improve- 
ment Company which formed a first charge upon the estate and was repayable in 25 years. 
The rules laid down as to depth, width apart, and size of pipes had been proved by experience 
to be unsuitable for that part of the country, and ail the different classes of land were drained 
on one system. He considered it an absolute necessity, before breaking up a great deal of the 
land laid to grass, to have a new system of drainage. Mole-draining had not been used m the 
north so far us he was aware. There were so many stones in the clay that the system woiud 
not be successful. No hard and fa>-t rule could, he said, be laid down as to method, but his 
experience xt’as that drains 24 to 3 feet deep, and about 7 yards apart, with not_ less than 
24-inch jiipes, gave the best result. He also attached great importance to the dniiiis having 
an air inlet at the upper end, which greatly increased their etiiciency. Very little draming 
had been done in the last 20 years; this, he thought, was no doubt due, to a great extent, to 
the lack of iiulucement offered by the very poor return to the landowner from his iaiid._ The 
rents received from land drained and improved 50 years ago were to-day, he said, no higher, 
and in many cases lower, than they were before the money , was expended. To induce land- 
owners to expend money on draining, he tlumght it would be necessary to assure them that 
the same thing would not occur again, and this could only he done by assuring the tenant that 
the prices of his produce would not fall to so low an ebb as to prevent him paying a rent 
to cover such au expenditure. It would also be iiecessaiy, he considered, for the Government 
to lend money at a low rate of interest. These two essentials being secured, the State might 
make it compul.sory for this work to be done under proper supervision. Mr. Clark thought 
that the same might apply to the tenant iu connection with t£e use of proper fertilisers; i 
these were retained iu this countiy compulsorily, then some means would have to be devised to 
compel their use on the laud. 

272. "With regard to the agricultural labourer’s wages, the witness thought that the 
question of a minimum wage in the northern counties would scarcely arise, as any minimum 
Wage fixed would be much less than that which is now. paid or was paid before the war, 
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Before tlie War tire average wages paid iu Nortliumberlaiid, DurLam, Cumberlaudj and West- 
morland were as follows : — 


— 

Cash. 

Allowance. 

Total. 

Nol'tbumberlaud 

«. rf. 
21 6 

■v. d. 

4 7i 

s. d. 
26 U 

Durham 

•22 1) 

6 2 . 

28 2 

Cumberland 

19 0 

6 9 

2o 9 

Weatmovluud 

20 0 

4 0 

24 0 


273. These wages, Mr. (Jiark stated, were for men hired by the year, which was the 
custom. I'or casual labour the most usual wage was 4i-. a day, and with these wages men who 
are thrifty, and have a family who also work, soon save money and are able to take a small 
farm themselves. He considered it a remarkable thing that at least 5U per cent, of the 
farmers in Northumberland and Cumberland were originally farm labourers or the sons of 
farm labourers. One great mistake made by farmers was, he thought, that they did not pay 
their own sous who worked on the farm, but simply clothed, fed them, aud gave them pocket 
money. These young men were told that they would succeed their father, but many grew 
tired of waiting and drifted into other work in towns, and thus were lost to the land. He 
thouffht this a serious loss, as those were often the very best men. With regard to the question 
of a minimum wage, Mr. Clark considered that it would be unpopular both with men and 
masters • the farm labourers iu the North were, he said, very well able to look after themselves. 

If however, it should be decided to fix a minimum wage by legislation, he of opiiaou 
that it would have to be carried out by Wage Boards for each ^district; one Central Board for 
each county would not be satisfactory, as the conditions m each district vary so much. Also, 
if a minimum wage was paid, the tenant would have to be given some assurance that the • 
mice of his produce would be such as to enable him to pay it, or the consumer might be made 
to pay a par-t of what in some places would be an extra burden by relieving the, land pi some 
of the weight of taxations, local aud imperial, which now fell upon it. 

274 With regard to the tendency of young men to migrate to the large centres of 
industry Mr Clark did not think that, with the exception of shorter horns, any inducements 
which could reasonably be given and which would keep them on the land were lacking m the.. 
North There could be no doubt that the attraction of the picture balls and the short houis 
of labour in towns did draw a large number of young men to the town trom the iwuntiy side, 
but so far as money, outlook, and a healthy occupation were concerned, the farm labourer s lot 
in the North would, he considered, bear favpurabie comparison with any other industry. 

97 ^ Mr filark said that good cottages on a farm were a necessity. In the North the 

cottage and garden should p , , , nncuoied by farm men were occupied by road men, 

m many districts, cottages which ^ The emuloyers of these mem should be made 

policemen aud others not working on the land. Itie emj io>ei. Mr.-'Clurk 

to build cottages ior them and so free those ® , .l,owo that cottages are urgently wanted 

said that it had been supestod that where it ^s4uld step in afd build them and let 

for the proper cultiyation of the “fjt would bring in another ownership, 

to the labourers. He did “Sre® with ^ j the owner of the, land should be 

which was, in his opinion, undesirable. He suggestea tnai ^ 

compelled to build what cottages were oroduce the landlord wonld be sure ,of 

the tenant were given land^ To build’ at the present time was scarcely 

» of labour and the cost would be, so, great, ; Any scheme 

decided on must uwnit the end of the war. u- 

2T6. ^Vith regard to Advisability 

against a reeurreuoe of the disastrous fi essential, if the, supply of cereals was to 

that there could be but one answer, v o suneested were (1) a duty ou all imported 

be increased. The principal methods which he ;(■ the price fell 

corn; (2) a bounty of so on every" acre of corn grown in excess ol that 

below a certain fixed standard, (d) a • Qpijiion. impracticable, as he could , not 

grown at some toed date The of ’the People.” The 

conceive of the people f 5® ““ Is it'woiTd not raise the price of. cnrn bni 
second was mnch more likely to be g uroduce The great objection to this was 

would ensure the grower a minimum S™, . ” the landowiers. If, however, 

that it might be held to be the ® ifcreuse of the cereal crops and thus also o j 

the object of the bounty was fulfills fV,p nltimate receiver of the benefit would not need 
the meat and milk raised m the j -i 'small duty or registration fee on imported 

to he considered. With tins bounty ™,i„ the oBal for the feeding of stock, 

flour, so as to favour tie importation o g u-heat, but also on outs, aud, possibly, barley. 

This minimum price should not oniv oe - 
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Se suggested tliat tke minimum for wlieat sliouid be 45«. a quarter, and for oats, wbicii in ft 
Aortii IS a standard crop, 24^.; the latter figure, however, was rather low and should 
be raised to 25 j. or 26^. The third method, that of giving a bounty for every an-o 
corn above the pre-war standard was, Mr. Clark thought, more cumbersome, and would 
more administratiou, and had the disadvantage, in comparison with the minimum mioa i 
gxviug the same benefit whether the crop was u good or :i bad one, whereas the miin-n^,,?* 
scheme gave more if more and better quality wa.s' grown, uud thus acted as a stimu1»« T 
produce as much as possible and of the best quality. It had flie advantage of directly benpfitJTv” 
the grower. On the whole he favoured the second method, viz., the minimum of 
prices below which, if wheiit,^ barley and oats fell, the farmer would be paid a bonus. Mai,? 
be said, advocated this system only for 5 or 10 yeans; lie could not, however, asree wifh +v’ 
opinion, be a settled policy. Tf tlie pric-es of cereals kept un nothin!! 
should be paid; if they fell below the standard it would be clear that hel'n was w-m+o/ 
otherwise the farmer would cease to grow corn and full back on laying to grass again. ’ 

.c Apart from this aidificial stimulus to agriculture, Mr. Clark said that he loohofl 

Education as the greatest as,set. Much had been done, but muck more remained tn ho 
done. Instead of having one education centre and experimental farm for two counties <,„o 
was needed for each district, with skilled teachers who could move about amongst the farmer! 
and give advice, and, still better, show them by reference to the esperimeiital farm how they 
might get the most out of the laud. They might eveu make experiments on each farm to 
show shll more directly what could be done. These farms should, if possible, be made to pay 

278 In reply to questions, Mr. Clark said that he entirely agreed that if the State werp 
security to the farmer m order to increase the home production of food 
It could not afford to risk failure, and would be justified in taking powers to put pressure upon 
a landowner who failed to re.spoud to national requirements. While he looked to educational 
methods to bring about iiuprovements, he thought it would be fair and iieces.sury for the Govern 
ment to be given compulsory powers. Before the War, agriculturists would have received sS 
a suggestion with great opposition, but the position had considerably changed No doubt 
many farmers would object to ploughing their grass lauds, and it would be Lcessarv to 
up some local organisation to decide what land should or should not be broken up— local 
knowledge was essential He was not in favour, of Land Courts, and did not LJest anv 
mterfereuce between landlord and tenant on the question of rent. They were quite ^well able 
to come to an agreement between themselves. ' ^ ® 

‘''Bill'll. llie metliod ol' calculating the pa.vmeiit line to each farmer in the 

saw'VraVtV ‘”‘*5 IkIiiw file saiaruiiteed price, Mr.- Clark 

eaid that the details of the scheme presented senons diflioultie.s and would need c-u-efnl cmi 
sideration. If the payment was based on the cjnantity sold, tliere was a danger' no doJlt 

Of the ettect on the faimei who grew oats for consumption on the farm He would either 
rS ' from the gnarantee or he wonld he forced to sell his oats and buy other feedine 

stues. The danger of forced sales would be that farmers -would sell oats of all" finalities and 
thus depress the overage mariet price, which would result in a larger naviiient being' mads 
mts^l payment were to be based on the qLi'itity of wliLt and 

reduction of hours would probably do more th»m ni < i , i a, ' , 

•’■"“>‘l'?Wiiig» and '*lien huger “ones; this had“tte 
Sere -w.as Se tendl iirfo^™ *° “ 'iH'iit a counte.-attraetion to the towns. 

giv?nroyaTa1fSltrd?;in7i ^ fi'- 

as that of a cowman, where a haU-hoUdny could not i-ni'ivenio ‘tl , 

n few whole days’ leave at shack times of the year. ‘ “'"““'utly be gi'-eii, men were granted 

opinion tha*t“a Hhe presmt'tLe'fariim asaminatioii, Mr. Clark evpi-esscd the 

their arahle land by leason of lack of capital He^li 1 tolc^lsi cUi exteinlmg 

of tenure which would need amendment in ordm- to e ’ that there were any conditions 

that it wonld be a great advantage to farmers thcmseiver f Zv d’™,' 
so as to have their income tax assessed on their m-oflts Z n,™^^ compelled to keep accounts 
no serious difficulty if they were required to do so ’ * ^ 
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ilii. W. \V, Berry. 


282. Mr. Berry, wiio farms 1,10(J acres of land in Kent, growing fruit, liop-s, and market 
garden produce as well as ordinary farm, crops, and has recently taken a further U0(J acres in 
Wiltshire, said that, while much of the land of this country was well-farmed, he had no doubt 
that the produce of the arable laud could, with more capital and energy, he very greatly increased 

ill his opinion to the extent of 30 per cent. This result could be obtained without reducing, 

in any way, the production of meat and milk, but rather the reverse. His own experience in both 
Kent and Wiltshire had .shown that generous treatment of the laud produced much larger 
results. In Wiltshire, for example, the laud he had occupied for two yeur> had formerly been 
farmed with a few breeding ewes; he had altered that system and put only fatting sheep on the 
laud, and pi’oduced every acre of corn he possibly could. He hud only been there two seasons 
and did not suggest that lie had had .sufficient experience to form any bual judgment, but, up 
to the present, he considered that, with proper manuring, land of that description could be made 
to produce from one-third to one-half more than ou the old system. The land hud responded at 
ouce to vigorous cultivation. When he took it over, the '* seeds” he sowed in April realised a 
crop which showed that the laud had been starved. He sowed sulphate of ammonia with the 
oats. The crop amounted only to six quarters to the acre aud a moderate amount of straw — this 
might be partly due to late sowing. After applying 6 cwts. of slag to the acre, the hay crop 
amounted to 1 ton 15 cwts. as compared with 16 cwts. in the previous year in a similar held. 
The second cutting- produced between 16 aud IT cwts. These results attracted a p*eat deal of 
attention amongst his neighbours and proved that money could be made out of farming that land 


if proper manuring was carried out. 

283. With regard to the possibility of improving permanent grass lauds, Mr. Berry said 
that he hud seen Down land in Wiltshire which had been “ slagged ” four years previously and 
no one would have believed that it had been virgin Down ; the grass was 3 or 4 inches h_^h. and 
it was carrving and had carried three times a.« many .sheep as the iieighbouring laud. He knew 
of no grass' land that would not benefit from the application of suitable pho.sphates. Ihere was, 
however, a good deal of second-rate gmss land wdiich had never been properly lanl down and in 
the interest of the country it should be broken up. In some marsh districts also there was a 
good deal of land which would produce heavy crop.s of cereals and potatoes if the conditions as to 
lot ploughing were removed from famers’ leuse.s. The matter would, however need to be 
very 'carefully dealt witli, as marsli land was very various. lu tie Bonmey Marsli, for 
tliera uas some of tie finest sieep groziug land m tie world, and ticre was also some otier Ian., 
wiici there was no justification for keeping in grass. . ■ 

284 Mr Berry said that at the present time there was a great fee hug of uncertain^ 
amoiirfarmers. He mentioned tie case of a good farm wiici the owner had been ™ahle to 
let owing to the high price which any in-commg tenant would have to pay foi the live-riock, &c., 

mmrnmm 

This would give 4 guaranteed for three years. Asked whether 

farmers wo^iS laci more importance to He‘'difno\"\i?riif coimS 

-S;:lr:oSr7he-“v^l?inl^ » 

farmers in many cases did not want to grow wheat. ,i..„ l v»rv little drainage, 

285. Respecting drainage, Mr ag“ were for the most part out 

but it wa,s obvious that the drams need to burn its crops in gravelly patches so 

of use now. He had seen a large fie crops Ho one, however, would have 

improved hy drainage that it was now producing good Clops. 

guessed that there was water underneath. ... , ti, great 

, vr u.rvv ...i.l there was a serious shortage of cottages— so great 

286. In many districts, Mr. Deny said, . ^ nowhere to house the 

th-at it was impossible to make the beat xise^ o .. o^L-upied by other persons, thus 

men. Often cottages intend^l in hiy own business in having an abundant 

accentuating the shortage. He had been of cottages should be tied to 

supply of cottages, and he considered ^sen^V wL? w^^^^ ^een able to get_ and 

the farm.s. He had found one paid the better results one obtained, 

keep labour. Speaking f lie found that the geneml wage was 125. a week, 
But this was not always true. v-.i^ed wages by 45. a week, and was now 

aud when he took over the ^ After paving the increased rate of wages 

paying 19. as a minimum ami work on the farm for the 

tor a few weeks he had been able fo P fortnight’s wages, each man 

first time in that neighbourhood. manager went imuul and asked the women 

had 85. extra to take home; the By this means he was able to prepare 

to come out and help, aud he oftei^d them . . ^ f^rtuisrlit eai'h man had his extra 85 . and 

the huid for the net crop. At the eijfi f ^ ^ hiul never hiid hefere. 

each woman according to how long si BeiTV said that there was not quite the 

He had had uo trouble since iii wl when-thTfi«t got the 4r. rise; but 12s, 

same enthusiasm among the men now that theie was wne , 
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or even 16^. a week was not a reasonable wag'e to expect any man to work for. Tlie witness 
said that the proposal to establish a minimum wage for the ordinary agricultural labourers 
raised serious difficulties. He did not see how it would work. It should be remembered he 
said, that the farmers, as a rule, only got labour which was not good enough for any other 
industry. In, the schools the bright lads were taught to find some better occupation than 
employment on the land. If a minimum wage was established, it would mean that farmers 
had to pay a large proportion of their labourers more than they were worth. He would willingly 
pay all he could afford to, but to be told that he had not to pay less than a certain minimum 
raised the difficulty that the older and inefficient men should be paid less. At the same time 
he agreed that if some form of security was given to the farmers, it might be necessary to 
associate with it some scheme by which the labourers received their fair share of any additional 
prosperity. He could not see any way round the difficulty of classifying the men according 
to their work. He was opposed to the proposal to set up district boards, as he very muck 
disliked the idea of fanners forming unions to discuss what wages they would pay. In spite, 
however, of his objections to the scheme, if it was felt that in order to keep the agricultural 
labourer on the land it was necessary to secure to him a minimum wage, he would do eveiything 
in his power to help to carry it out. 

287. Mr. Berry emphasised the importance of education in influencing increased produc- 
tion from the land. In Kent they had found the College at "Wye immensely useful. Whenever 
he found himself in a difficulty he at once telephoned to the College and they sent a member 
of the staff to advise him. He could not have succeeded as he had without tlie assistance of 
Wye. In the last few years a small fruit station had been started in connection with the 
College at Mailing, in Kent, and he thought that it would prove exceedingly useful, Mr, Berry 
looked to education and the more scientific training of the younger generation to bring about 
great improvements in farming. He said, however, that the nation could not wait for the 
results of education, and, although he would not like to suggest the form of compulsion which 
should be adopted, he felt that some compulsion was necessary to bring about increased 
production. Bad farmers should be compelled to impi-ove their methods; landowners who 
allow the farms on their estates to be rim down, or who manage their estates for game only, 
should be compelled, by some authority to he provided, to do better in the national interest. If 
this were done, all the best faiuners and landowners would give it their support. The fault 
rested generally, not with the old-established owners who were in thorough sympathy with 
agriculture, but with the new rich meu who had bought estates merely for the shooting, and 
cared nothing about what they otherwise produced. 

288. Mr. Berry said that a general opening up of the canals in the country would be a 
great help to agriculture. He believed that cex-tain canals bud been closed .so that the traffic 
should be compelled to go on the railways; that was not in the interest of agriculture. If that 
question could be looked into it would be extremely helpful. The classification of goods in 
respect of railway rates was a great difficulty. If he sent a ton of plums to Manchester he 
had to pay about £2 15s. A ton of flour would be carried for £1, just because of the difference 
in classification. But an acre of a good crop of plums would grow 5 or 0 or 7 times the 
bulk that an acre of wheat would, so that the whole scheme of classification worked out 
injuriously to the farmer. Mr. Berry ui'ged that a reclassification wa.s necessary in the best 
interest of the countiy, and in order to stimulate intensive systems of farming. 


15th Day, 7th December, 1916. 


Mr. Hekrt Overman. 


w •'’ IS “ P“i-taei'sliip with his brother, 3,700 acres of land in 

Norfolk, and 1,000 acres m Northamptonshire, said that in the latter county there was o large 
quantity of grassland (rforeland) that might and ought to be broken up, and he believed 
that the same could be said of other counties in the Midlands— laud that does not now 

wtr,n Counties, the production of cereals, and also beef, 

m enormonsly increased. It was well known that the amount of 
dared produced from arable land greatly exceeded the amount pro- 

S a sbortit-e Of available for breaking up; indeed, in that county there 

cenl-derfMe ' w ^ "P' breaking up was, bowever, 

Xhh he haTmnfe d "? stoieland in Nortliamptonshire 

™ -1 “nfe for two years' rent, for the reason that no crop 

was obtained m 1910, amounted to £13 16s. 5d. per acre. The detailed items were as follows 


-Cl lS'°8F“pinnwth/b P®®“®1'®' ^3: Two years' rates, insurance, &e., 15 i. ; Drainage, 
Tos 6d ■ f'liltivaHno' b ^ ^31 Is. ; Cross cultivating by steam, twice, 

by horse; £1 IT, 5f; P l‘r '"'b t'’“®' W®- 1 Ploughing fo® 0®®P 

by horses, ±1 ITj, 4d. , Boiling before sowing, 3j. 6<i.i Harrowing, four timi, 9j. 7d.; 
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Seed, 5s. 6d. ; Headlauds, water furrowing uuJ bird-scaring, 2s.; Cutting down old 
fences, 3s. Estimated spring and summer work: — Hoiling, 3s. Gi.; Harrowing, twice, 
4s.; Weeding and Cleaning, 5s.; Harvesting and Tliatcliing, £1; Tiiresliing, 10s.; 
Marketing, 10s. — Total, £13 10s. 5d. 

290. In view of tlie above example of tlie cost of breaking up grassland, Mr. Overman 
did not consider it would be any use guaranteeing farmers 50s. to bOs. per quarter for wlieat; 
he suggested that 70s. should be guaranteed for about four years and then reduced. He 
admitted that the figures he had given were based on prices prevailing during the War, and 
that as the land, which had been in grass for thirty years, would grow wheat for two consecutive 
years, the average cost might be reduced by £2 per acre. Mr. Uvermau explained that 
the difierence in the cost of steam and horse ploughing was that the steam plough left 
a good deal of land untouched. That was why the cost of ploughing by horse for the first 
time was so heavy. He agreed that, although the cost per acre in the first two' seasons was 
very great, if prices of cereals remained high the breaking up of the land yould_ prove a 
paying proposition. It meant, however, laying out some £3U0 or £40U of additional capital. 
In the past, farmers had obtained more profit from their grassland than from their arable, 
and if, in future, they found grass farming paid better they would naturally keep their land 
under grass. On nearly every farm, however, there was a certain amount of arable land, 
and he did not thinly that among farmers there would be any serious lack of knowledge of arable 
farming should it be necessary to increase arable farming. 

291. Mr. Uvermau said that if it was desired to produce more food iu this country after the 

War it was essential that agriculture should be protected from the criminal neglect of past years. 
Either a minimum price must be fixed for wheat or a protective duty imposed on all foreign 
grain. He favoured the former proposal. The fixing of a minimum price for wheat would, 
no doubt fix the price of all other cereals, He thought the guarantee should be given for a 
long period, and it would be an advantage if several, say four, years’ notice could be given to 
farmers before it was reduced or dropped. The greatest difficulty, however, would be experienced 
in getting farmers to break up grassland, and to overcome this he suggested that a 
high guarantee should be offered in the first instance. With regard to the amount of the 
guarantee. Mr. Overman said that he found it very difficult to consider aftepwar ^nditions 
and no doubt the figures he had suggested had been based very largely on war prices. He did not 
consider that any system of bonus per acre of grassland ploughed up would work out satis- 
iiictorily, and m4li preferred tliat any indnoenient to farmers to plough shouU take the form 
of a reasonably high guaranteed price. He agreed that the guarantee should ^>8 green for oats 
a.s well as wheat. Mr. Overman did not consider that it would be necessai;y foi the btate, if it 
gave a guarantee, to interfere between landlord and tenant as regards rent. He did ^icipate 
Ly trouble arising on that subject. He owned a small amount of land, but would lather farm 
than own land. . . ,, 

292 With regard to the possibility of increasing the produotiou from the ensting arable 
land Mr Overman said that in Norfolk, given a sufficient supply of labour to cultivate the land, 
and a nleutiful supply of artificial manures, farmers could grow full crops of cereals and produce 
beef aKXreqnal to any country in the world. In the last few years the use of improved 
b ds i c£eal S certaWy greally added to the yield especially - “-e of cab and 

barley. He admitted that in the two counties in which he farmed one oonld sre 

smallholders were not growing produce to the 

labourers, and believed in gremg them a fair w ^ a minimum price for agricultural 

would be necessary to remember two things. ^ „„t of cultivation, 
produce was fined at the same time, Z woidd do The Agricultural 

Secondly, the more the labourer was pai ■ * labourer obeyed 

Labourers’ Hnion the labourer in Norfolk-even 

orders. Mr. Overman sard, without , ’ gjaee wages had advanced, us much 

the few that were left on the “ “Xt foodstiifl, particularly mmit, could have 

work as he did for lower wages three years “St,, “ m-odnction of beef and mutton would 

been produced as was done m the entheirowffig to the decreased work the 

fall il 1916-lT 30 to 40 per cent. “'22s. per 

men put into the root crop. earnin'^. Mr. Overman said that he would 

week, which was eqiuvale^ to ® iwi'ouisi'tes into cash. All his men had an acre of land 

vervmuoh prefer to convert some of P^b if aiiv of them had not land, he 

(allotments) on which to grow produce foi then ■ implements 

would let them an acre out of his '^'h ul ioSed the since the outbreak of war. 

for working it. Forty per cent, of „nd in some parts 

*^94 Mr Overmau said that he was badly oft or c ^ ‘ . tracts of land were not 
of Northampton also there was a „t He considered that 

nSm tLTl“wtTs”nf ae to’3 could find the capital for the erection of new cottages. 
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and tliat it was a matter for the State, which might arrange to lend money to the owners for 
pur 2 >ose, the tenant paying his iiart of the cost in the form of increased rent. When wao-o^ 
were as Ioav as 12i. a week, the labourer could not pay more than a shilling a week as rfnf 
for his cottage; now, however, that wages were much higher, he thought it would be desirabl 
to 23ut cottagre rents on an economic basis. Mr. Overman agreed that it would be imnossibl^ 
to carry on farming without a certain number of cottages being let with the farm,?. ^ 

295. With regard to the supply of artificial feitilisers, Mr. Overman said that not one 
farmer m a thousand was able to buy his manure in September because he had no nlarA + 
store it. _ He suggested that in Norfolk every assistance should be given for a large sunnl° 
of artificial manures being iirovided through the AVest Norfolk Farmers’ Manure Companv whi 
practically supplied every farmer in the county; this would enable farmers to grow contimtaJ 
corn crops._ In the spring of 1916 only a limited quantity was available and the shortage wnnlrl 
be greater xn 1917 . The price would also be very much higher. If farmers could obtain manures 
for corn growing at an economic price, the increased growth of cereals in Norfolk would 
enormous. The State should give every facility for the production and use of fertilisers He 
said that there would be very great difficulty even after the AVar in obtaining manures ' Tie 
works in. Norfolk had been taken for munitions, and it would be necessary to build new 
premises. As regards sulphate of ammonia, he suggested that before large quantities were 
exported, farmers should have the opportunity to buy at an economic price. Before the War 
it was cheaper to buy nitrate of soda than sulphate of ammonia. 

296. Mr. Overman said that the drains pnt down 40 to 60 years ago were nraoticallv useless 

now , they were put m much too deep. If grass land was to be broken up, much of it would 
need draining. His own experience of mole-draining in stiff wet clay had been very successful 
of tUs 3h?d^f taintag* "'onld be derived by impressing on farmers the advantage 

■ 1 questions as to the cultivation ot sugar beet in Norfolk, Mr Overman 

!iMe to grow beet and make it pay; but at the DemonstraSon 
Taim at Snoirng they hud always lost over the crop, owing to the high cost of cultivation- 
moreover, on the light laud there had been no benedt to the other crops in the rotation’ 
beet would not be likely to succeed in Norfolk was that farmers 
needed all the turnips and roots they could grow for cattle food, and they would have to reduce 
then- flocks and herds if they substituted beet for their present root crops. Asked as to the 
value he attached to roots grown for cattle food, Mr. Overman said £6 an acre Sugar hert 
however, he considered cost £12 an acre to grow. ® 

, cdnoatiou, Mr. Overman said that it was verv 
oTguuiser, part of whose duties it was to visit farms and advise 
Hp^hSo-ht “ practical man, able to talk ns a farmer and not as a soientiflo man only 

He thought that money expended on soiolarships to enable the right sort of hoys to attend an' 
a^icnltui-al college was well spent. He knew of some half-a-dozen men faLtag in Norfolk 
who had passed through the School of Agriculture at Cambridge. The staff at Oambridge had 
rendered very valuable services in connection with the Deinonstritimi Fovm c.* c • 

t3.ves“\ST„u:|,tnn 

vfevSy-±i*''‘'‘ “ ™ “ 


Me. R. G. Patteeson. 

arabfa!^eupre^ssedAhro°p’inirn arabIcTn“of ’cS I 

row\“ie'rs^otM nor;^tiS^n^^ 

a more scientific use of artificial manuJ-I! production would also be secured by 

artificial manures, and not one farmer in’ tm ““h reliance on mixtures of 

he bought, which iu many cases'wei-c Biitlicl,- to obtain an analysis of the mixtures 

desirable that farmers should matp fhp. uuauited to his particular soli. It was very 
own laud. He oousidered that there ““IPMPted with the food required by their 

scientific manuring. This was largely a'’’n t interest among farmers in 

Mr Patterson referred later in his evidence ^ Other .education, to which 

arable land were the use of improved seed ord mcreasing the production of 

the area devoted to temporary*^ pasture 011 '^^ change of seed, also a reduction in 

which at present is subject to orS We -pT ’’“• 0 “' ^servation of farm-yard manure, 
due to open yards amounted Sften to 30 p2 ceaT‘^T''°'^l^-^“* in farm-yard mannre 

area of the yard was covered. He regarded ft L v *' °“e-fifth of the 

ihe methods mentioned, Mr Patterson pon.idt” 1 ™ yards. By 

i.c obtained in the produce of araMe free! ‘S'** ^0 per cent, might 

meat and milk. without any reduction in the production of 
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300. Another means of increasing prodxtetion was, Hr. Patterson said, by adding to 
the arable area. Much of the inferior grass land would be better under the plough, and for 
this purpose a bonus might be offered for a period of years, which would probably hasten the 
process, but more intensive cultivation was impracticable unless a higher level of prices was 
obtainable. To secure this he considered a tariff the proper means, though a guaranteed 
minimum price for wheat might, under the special circximstanees, be necessary. The variety 
of land to which he referred was very unproductive at present, and with reasonable prices secured 
it might be made to be profitable, but the farmers would not do it until they were secured of 
a reasonable return for their capital. One of the difficulties was the great risk of wirewovms, 
and farmers would not undertake to break up having regard to that risk. On the other hand, 
there had been two cases of adjoining farms where grass land liad been successfully broken up. 
He did not like the proposal to fix a minimum price, and thought that farmers generally would 
prefer that a tariff should be imposed on imported wheat which would put them on au equal 
footing with their foreign competitors. If a sliding scale duty was practicable, that would he 
the simplest scheme. If not, it would be essential to combine the State guaranteed price with 
an import duty. He was considering the question entirely from the point of view of national 
requirement and not from the point of view of farming profits. 

301. Mr. Patterson said that a large proportion of grass land was at present not being 
economically managed; the practice of grazing large areas continuously was wasteful, and in 
many districts little attempt was made to improve pastures by the skilful use of artificial 
manures. A great deal of grass was not treated at all, and in many eases the fences were 
allowed to fall into a lamentable condition. 


302. Mr. Patteuson said that thei’e could be no proper cultivation of laud that required 
draining. On. well-managed estates, where proper plans of the drainage system had been kept, 
probably little would he required ; elsewhere there might he some 20 per cent, requiring re- 
drainage, and a considerable quantity of patching of old drains would be wanted. He said 
that in many districts no drainage had been carried out for years, and where there were no 
plans available, it might take a week to find the drains, some of which might be as deep as 
seven feet. Difficulties were constantly experienced owing to outfall of water from one farm 
being on another farm belonging to a different owner. It was vei'y necessary to consider the 
whole watershed. The same applied to water courses; in very wet weather rivers often over- 
flowed their hanks because the water could not get away lower down. 


303. Asked as to the proposal to secure by legislation a minimum wage to the agricultirral 
labourer, Mr. Patterson said that the scheme had many disadvantages but might be the lesser 
evil. He preferred the term “ standard” wage. He considered that the establishment of a 
minimum wage would he putting a premium on iuefficiency. It would reduce the whole of 
agricultural labour to a machine. Many men receiving 25 a-. a week were much cheaper than 
others earning 12s. a week. His experience, after farming in difiereut parts of the country, 
was that the further south he came the less efficient he found the labotir. He agreed that after 
the War, ex-service men would not return to employment on the land at the low wages which 
were often paid before the War, and he would not wish them to do so, but he regarded the 
proposal to pay an increased wage in order to obtain increased efficiency as analogous to 
putting “ the cart before the horse.” He had always found in farming that an improvement 
in wages led to trouble and often to men leaving their employment. He looked to better 
education and the raising of the moral standard of the men, to result in them giving a good 
day’s work, which would lead to them receiving a good day’s pay. He preferred the term 
“standard” wage because he thoxxght that men .seeking employment would know how much 
to ask. He was anxious to get round the sentimental objections to a minimum wage; if a 
workman for some sound reason was being paid less than the minimum, he would consider 
that he had a real grievance. Nevertheless, he did not suggest that the minimum wage scheme 
was unworkable; indeed, he thought it might prove necessary to adopt it. On the other hand 
Mr. Patterson did not consider that a flat minimum rate for the country as a ^bole would 
be practicable. If the minimum was to he fixed by the wages current in the North, it was 
essential to see that the number of hours worked in the North were also adopted in the South. 

304 As regards the housing of agriciUural labourers, Mr. Pattersou said that not only 
were more cottages required, but those in existence needed improvement. No family should, 
in his opinion, be alloired to occupy a cottage with less than three bedrooms. In his distrmt, 
no matter how limited the accommodation might be nor how large the tamily, the labourer s 
wife insisted on talcing in a lodger. Landlords should be compelled to build, and the Govern- 
ment Tould proviro^a^ital, where uecessary, at a reasonable rate of interest, hut steps would 
have to be taLii to secm-e the use of these new cottages by agricultural workers. Many of the 
rural cottages were at preseat occupied by workers m the towns who cycled to and from them 
work. The scarcity of acoommodation was so great that the first question he was asked by 

men seeking employment was, “ Have you a cottage for me. ^ ^ ... 

305 ITr Pattersou advocated an extension in the provision of agricultural education and 
.1 .dvie. for farmers He said that the attitude of formers on this matter had very 

Sr hfuged ‘n reS years A?one time the number of farmers who visited.the Harper- 
Adamf OMege was limited to a doxen or so each year; now it was necessary eyen in conditions 
Ukette Snt to set aside two days to accommodate the farmers who wished to inspect the 
SimeSal work carried on at the College farm. He did not consider that farmers took full 
aXXge of The opportunities offered bv the College for seed testing, Ac., hut there was a 
gWng interest in these matters. In Staffordshire, a scheme of ngncnltural education 
been in operation for several years, and the County Council was alive to the needs of the 
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agricultural community in this respect. He did not consider that any money expended on 
agricultural education liad been wasted. The agricultural instructor, in normal times, devoted 
much of his time to visiting and advising farmers; at present he was engaged on War Agri- 
cultural Committee work. The county .scheme should he extended by the establishment of a 
Farm Institute. 

306. Agricultural co-operation, Mr. Patterson said, had not made much headway in his 
district. One objection constantly urged by farmers was that co-operative societies asked them 
to buy goods but they never assisted them to sell their produce. He had an objection to 
co-operation on broader lines. He considered that farmers were already too much cut ofi from 
touch with men in other indu.stries, and the result of the development of co-operation among 
farmers might be to accentuate this evil. 

307. Mr. Patterson said that, it was verv necessary to secui'e the farmer against dis- 
turhance. The breaking up of estates in recent years had been very serious and had put 
agricultui'e back very much. While the Agricultural Holdings Acts had had a beneficial 
effect, there were certain matters connected with land tenure which needed improvement. Pot 
example, it took a tenant years to learn how to farm the land he occupied to the best advantage, 
and he could not he expected to farm it to the best of his ability if he was liable to he disturbed 
at any time. He .suggested that a law should he passed to secure to the tenant the full value oi 
any improvements he had made on leaving a farm. While the landlord was entitled to the 
increase in the value of the farm clue to a rise in the value of agricultural produce, the tenant 
should be given the increased value due to the result of his own good farming. He would 
give the leaving tenant the right to select his successor, subject to the landlord’s approval, 
and a saleable right in his lease. This might involve the intervention of a valuer to prevent 
the possibility of a bogus offer being made. On the other hand, he ejitirely agreed that there 
were many tenants who were not making the best of the land they occupied, and he considered 
that steps should be taken to remove them, as well as to see that landowners managed their 
estates to the public advantage. He would like to see landlords do mox*e than just collect 
their rents. If they took a personal interest in their farms and were able to talk intelligently 
about farming to their tenants it would prove a great inducement to farmers to improve their 
methods. In a great many cases there was undoubtedly a serious loss owing to the over- 
preservation of game. At a time like the present, everything taken by game was a loss to the 
country, but in normal times there were corresponding advantages. Generally speaking, 
money spent in a district tended to the benefit of the district. It was the abuse of sporting 
rights which was the difficulty. 

308. Mr. Patterson emphasised the need for a change in the national attitude towards 
agriculture. He said that the stability of agriculture could never be secured until the general 
public recognised its importance, and it was for the Government, by its treatment of agricultural 
questions, to show the way. One of the great causes of the dearth of agricultural labour was 
that popular feeling was so contemptible towards anyone who had anything to do with land. He 
had one or two young , fellows working for him who were very keen horsemen, but they were 
sorely tempted to leave their work, because they said that if they went into Stafford they were 
treated as “country clods.” That feeling had become common among the town population. 
The younger generation in the country felt that if they wanted to he treated on an equality with 
their fellows they must leave agriculture. When the Government took a fair stand and said 
that agriculture was the be.st industry in the country, then the people would cease to feel that 
they were useless members of the community, The Government had nevei- told the farmer that 
he was doing his duty, and the feeling of discouragement among farmev.s was intense. Apart 
altogether from the question of war, the be.st interests of the country were bound up with the 
prosperity of agriculture: the more prospei-ous the agricrrltural cla.s.s was, the more prosperous 
would every other class be. It was the duty of the Government to put these facts clearly before 
the public. 
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leth. Day, 30tli January. 1917. 

The Et. Hon. F. D. Acl.vnd, M.P. 

■!09 Mr Aclaiid stated, at tlie outset of liis evideuce, that his views ou the functjons, 
niument and status of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries were based to a cousiderable 
equipme ^ other ofaces besides the Board, viz., the Board ol Edncation the liar 

"SSb srL SSe!i o?t:f 

„i,h the Lo^al was that none of the men in the Board of 

iici“ES 

Board of Ag'riculture waf5 tiat the Ashistaut tliem He did not, however, believe 

they ought to have been able to omilificatSns. He had been in offices 

. in the product of the first class examinatioi whollv\npointed and the War Office where 

ttf theS™ a"'S“e°SrfS^^^^^^^ »* 

in order to produce the highest type of civil seivan_. , ^ ^ settle down 

311. Mr. Aclaiid considered that no one office for at least two 

to administrative work without having ■ position He had come across cases, as in 

years of the first six or seven hat he ““^““'Xrrme'n had sufiered from having had no 
the Foreign Office where the cleiks ^ ^liiuk of no better way of getting 

experience abroad at some Legation or r?n offices than by a combination of examination 

the materi.ll which the State so much needed ^ making it compulsory that they 

and nomination for obtaining men m nffipp^altoffether either in inspection or in the office 

5rrtc^iritCeLr“.''No^^^^^ a- until he had had a real experreuee 

of a Department which existed to get things doM distmction 

313. Mr. Aoland thmight too, ^ at the head of offlces of that kind, 

and discrepancy hetween the ""l^i,;i,,„.s should receive iS.OOO a year and some. 

It was, in his opinion, ,V™iv^ £‘> 000 a year. As long as this continued the 

as at the Board of Agriculture, should „„t be included in the highest rank 

Presidency of the Board of Agriculture 5 this Department should he the summit of any man s 
of Ministers. Appointment to the head of th I, aifierent Departments existed this could 
amhitiou ; hut as long as the the fact that certain pushing people had 

not he. One Department had already “Vbad not really devoted their energies 

regarded it only as a ^tepng rtone to higher m i„ipossihle to over-estimate 

to making it the greatest wheii Es Assistant Secretaries were over-worked and 

the harm which could he done ™ ^ tbe case at the Board of Agrioulture. Too 

where everything was as much and the Parliamentary Seoretair. Dnl^s 

much, in his opinion depended on „aa;tion to the A.ss,stant Secretaes 

r^rwTdd Ve"nirpL^^^^^^ p— ■* 

*^™3U. With regard to the stafi of “dfe d ^ 

=randn?rti,^:^;ot“t 

links between the men on the 1““'^ ^ jii think it advisable that all the Boarf s 

send in a first-rate report on any ^ , be inspectorate of aU sorts in 

inspectors of gen^W^^^ „ whii you can hang your hat, and there 

t“:nou”S S sttm“; in the provinces at present. 
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315. Mr. Aclaud further suggested that Agriculture should uo longer embrace Pisherie 
He thought it important that Fisheries should be a unified administration covering the whole of 
the United Kingdom. As there had been what he considered the disastrous formation, of th 
Scottish Board of Agriculture in addition to the English Board it was quite impossible to unifv 
the fisheries so long as the three Departments existed, and he suggested that fisheries were mor^ 
akin to the Admiralty than to agriculture and that they might not unreasonably become a sub^ 
department of the Admiralty. The Admiralty, he said, was a very strong office, and had been 
more 8ucce.ssful in its confiicts with the Treasury than had other offices. Iji the Board of 
Agriculture at the pre.sent time fisheries were practically run a.s a separate concern. For everv 
one paper he saw on fisheries, he had seen several hundreds on three or four other branches in 
which the Board’s work was arranged, and from that point of view it was clearly advisable to 
put it under one Department. Agriculture, he .said, had so little to give to the Fisheries that 
he considered it would gain strength by being unified and would become more importaut than it 
was now. Agriculturists, in his opinion, knew very little about fishing except as retrards 
poaching. ‘ 


_316. Mr. Aclaud explained that he had spoken of the creation of the Scottish Board of 
Agriculture as a disastrous proceeding because, in his opinion, the fact that agriculture did not 
speak with one voice minimised the weight which it carried. The English Board, he said was 
inclined to forget the existence of Scotland in dealing with matters, and he thought that this had 
acted unfavourably on the position of the Board of Agriculture. With regard to Scotland he 
was of opinion also that it was most desii'able that the Minister at the head of the agricultural 
department should be one whose attention was devoted exclusively to agriculture. He thoxigbt 
that the difficulty of getting Ministers to learn their deprtment was great enough by the 
shortness of their tenure of office and other things, and if. in addition to all that, the Minister 
had half a dozen different offices to attend to, be thought the general results must be still worse 
It must, he .said, be tempting for the Minister to try and get other people to do the work whieli 
he .should really do himself. He believed tlint the system of having Ministers coming in from 
ontside would be quite a good one if the Ministers would concentrate on one .set of subjects. 

317. With regard to the organisation of the Board of Agriculture, Mr. Acland considered 

that its comparative weakness might be due, to some extent, to the fact that it had had entirelv 
to ehpge its function.? during the last 20 years. It was set up simply as a body to administer 
certain Acts. It had been obliged, .sometimes against its wish, to become a constructive and 
active department, and it had not fitted itself entirely into its ]iew environment; it had not had 
time to develop its functions. He thought it might be po.saible to let men of a lower grade take 
over important questions if they had the right type of ability. That, he said, was often done 
K Financial Secretary to the War Office, there was some 

difficulty in getting people to take responsibility. He agrefed that it was a tradition of the Board 
of Agricuilure that nobody should have responsibility until he was in a position to undertake it, 
and he thought that in any office it was always difficult to prevent over-centralisation. What he 

Agriculture raised to a first class 
Department with England, Wales and Scotland as Sub-Departments, and tlie Pisherie.? as another 
Uepartment. 

318. Witli regard to agrioulturnl organisation, Mr. Acland said he wished the Sub- 

ftTnfficin'f *1 spoke with great diffidence. Eighteen months' experience of 

him S f of Agricnlture during the War had not been anything like onmigdi to enable 

im Ttl"' subject with .any confidence. He thought that obviously one of the moat 

Scidt tl ''■'T tamiers to co-operate with one .aiiotlier. It was 

to combine, although there was something there much more 


approa^ing life in society, and in Engli:;;d1t ^a^ miX:im:'difflS“'"L 
reason tins was that, to many farmers, their trade existed in trying to “do” each other 
HrtLrMalsoTl >*“spioioiis and prevented them, from co-operating with other farmers. 


disinSLedTo ^ groundless, of increased rents; and this made them 

mTnev M bLrmtT 't kmcw, Mr. Aoland said', told him that probably more 

It was nX s rtn 1"=*™ P“'ocp than back into the land during the 4t five 
years. It was only a little worse in agricnlture than in other things. The Chambers of Agri- 
onltiire did not, in hi,s opinion, do much more than state their griL.nces but i”ithl did fte 
tts^Sht TWovSv ^ tti° f-f“nl‘nral Organisation Society, he feit that it did not pull 
iten a®oonsidersble f^ g Tin >l®'^.'=o™n.hat worn o® and thi ’number of people who had 
£uS evXncc t£t it raTh ” m?' headquarters was very small. He had not seen 

iU bigrerSth™^^ H fTf? A?* *“ *’;? *0 go* real vitality in the 

and hSt nmharis ttat the vitality had rather left the Society in the centre 

to make that sufficiently m the provinces.^ While feeling it rather stupid 

Selbome and onp nr fwn cure, Mr. Acland said he had great hopes that Lord 

would have a e-nod effect th ’ o^mg agreed to help the Society and look into certain matters, 

ffiroimisranees St t tT “*■ >ro “«’ *° ’’o a postulate that under no 

circimstances could the State take over the work and try to do it itself The Societv and its 

alrtauUnre rSSrtidL o“'’ ^ theta job weySetter 

for very much A o-nod ^ -A-clancl said, that the movement counted 

Lst oSrf humat fsefcrf”^ ’™* nothing ; they did not get the 

a setTf indtafd f V “'’“5’'; o *o:ok of interest in the society, and if 

became a set of indiTldnaU who found it paid to deal with certain matters only In hi. 
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experience as a Governor of tie Society, lie liad found that the energy of Governors and others 
was not directed to the real problems of organising; he had not given that energy himself and 
there were too many others like him. He agreed that local success depended very largely on the 
individual who took a hold on the society. He thought it difficult to get either the people in the 
central governing body or the members of local associations to take a sufficiently active interest 
in the development of co-operation. That, he considered, was partly due to the fact that co-opera- 
tion came to them as a factor introduced from outside and not as remedying a grievance of which 
they were intimately conscious. Mr. Acland felt that the scope of agricultural orgauisation and 
co-operation among large farmers was a very difficult thing to dogmatise about. His own feeling 
was that even among large farmers a great many had still a good deal to learn, and organisation 
in general among them might be carried with advantage to a liigher pitch in agi-iculture with 
regard to newer methods, &c. Mr. Acland comsidered, however, that there was a great 
disadvantage in the suggestion that the Agricultural Organisation Society should work on small 
holdings to begin with. Whenever one mentioned it to a big farmer, he would say: — “ Oh! 
yes, that is all very well for the little farmer, but it’s no good to me.” That, Mr. Acland thought, 
gave it a bad name. He did not want to criticise the Agricultural Organisation Society; he 
thought that their task was one of almost superhuman difficulty with the material they had had. 

319. With regard to the question of whether the State ought to take over the whole 
agricultural organisation, or whether the organisation of each county should not be definitely 
a function of the county staff, Mr. Acland thought that the State ought to preserve an open 
mind, and watch very closely, and not take it as a foregone conclusion that agricultural organi- 
sation must remain outside the public authorities. There was very little to stimulate the 
organisation movement without a good deal of State assistance put into it. Mr. Acland admitted, 
however, that those weaknesses which he had pointed out might be developed by departmental 
control. Co-operation, he said, roused a good deal of local antagonism in interested persons, 
but he felt that it might become so vital to have agriculture properly organised that it would 
he necessary for the State to face such antagonism, either through its agents employed from 
headquarters or by the counties. He preferred a movement which had active enemies to one 
that had none because it was not worth fighting about. He admitted that if the work of 
co-operation were associated with the work of a County Organiser, it might handicap him, and 
that he would only advocate the co-operation of this work with the Department of Agnc^ture it 
it were quite clear that the present voluntary method were a failure; in fact, he said, it was up 
to the present method to prove that it was a success. Local societies, he agreed, were very 
dependent in practice upon local interest and support; it was work which reyiired a 
oi Tolimtary assistance. He tKoagit tliat migU still be got with a State-aided policy and m 
any case, he felt that ii more real work could he done, such matters should he pushed “1m He 
co 4 iderecl that co-operative societies could not do much until they really had the interest of 
both farmer and landowner behind them ; any success depended on getting those conOHnedrMlly 
intere,stecl and working hard at it. He could not go beyond saying that, unless means were 
found of really deweloping the policy of the Society, the State onght to consider whether the 

AliS"Sa*Ut, while the last two years had been j 

for m in g a valuable opinion as to the scheme of agricultural ,, 

culture and the Development Commissioners had decided upon, he wished to say tho^t he had a 
v^y great hsM^^^ which had now been worked out and set going m Jirnn 

practice was well founded and weii devisecl. a oiitn-maHcallv under the different 

lished, more money would he reqmred and woul ^ ' 1 . 1 , 'oi+hou'^h he did not 

schemes at work, particularly the Farm Institute Sc out that the grants 

, say that enough money was now spent on 3^4 as 4iev were in 1909-10. That, he 

actually given were five times as much m the y a ooneemed, and he only wished the 

said, was a very great advance, so far as ^ thought, however, that there was 

agricultural community had taken full g^gtem Lcl he believed it would be 

not at present a sufficient supply of “J^ney to to be secured the general 

found that in agriculture as in other things, g . , , im-nroved. That, he said, was 

position of teachers all round would have to be was based on science, because, 

particularly essential in any subject such as agnc u > . brain-power who had had 

in his opinion, it was clear that a man of to he a real 

scientific training would have such good prospec ® ^ ffoing to be merely the dregs of 

improvement in the prospects of teachers . aOTieulture as well. While the latest figures 

teaching. That, he said, was true all round ^ a State-aided secondary school 

of the Board of Education showed that, an future Mr Acland stated, really good 

had an average salary, after eleven years wv say, £500 or £600 a year. 

men would not be attracted until they could stamp for County Organisers or 

He thought it would be impossible to 0 Pitber in the Agricultural Colleges them- 

Advisory Officers (in the technical se^se), or riTOBnecl were held out to them, and in that he 

selves, or the Farm Institutes, unless that so P 3^5 .^gH as the Agricultural Colley, 

included the lower type of Institute. as a simple question. He 

There was a tendency, he said, in some quart , ^ -j^g jearnt in agriculture, even by 

thought, however, that there was j^^^g jt quite clear that everything which was 

the very best men that we had, and he wis _ electricity physics or optica would be 

needed for the highest development of the science of electnciiy, p y ^ 
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equally necessary for agriculture, wtich could not be put on a lower plane. Mr. Acland believed 
that agriculture was one of the most difficult sciences, because it was ground on which many 
others joined. The highest knowledge of chemistry, physic.s and biology came into play, and 
had to be combined nnd related to one another if the highe.^t work was to be done. The'oniv 
practical application be wished to suggest in that respect was that the period for which research 
scholarships should be tenable should be extended in certain cases, and that the State shotild 
not be afraid of extending the number of such scholarships. He believed that, if they did not 
try to be too quick, they would get very good re.sults which would be well worth the expenditure 
Mr. Aclnnd considered that the Provincial Councils were rather on their trial. They had not 
executive powers — that lay with the County Councils. There was the difficulty, he said of 
getting real patriotism, real keenness, into an area smaller than the countiy and bigger than the 
county. Obvionsly, he thought, if the local Agricultural College were to be of the highest use 
it ought to be started on rather broader lines than could be done in any particular county' 
However well a particular county might be supplied with particular Farm Institutes, it would 
be necessary to bave some real organisation to ensure that the best use was made of the advisory 
officers and the work of the Agricultural Colleges. If, Mr. Acland said, he were to criticise 
agricultural education, as it now is, he would say that the weakest point was the small amount of 
actual teaching given to students during the years of maximum teachability (from 18-23). There 
was wonderful and splendid work being done in the Agricultural Colleges, very good research work 
in the Research Institutes, and very good work by the comities, b\it the weak point was the small 
number of young men who were actually in attendance at colleges and institutes for regular 
agricultural instruction. He believed it was necessary to develop the Farm Institute, and that 
this would have a good, rather than a bad, effect. If he h.arl to concentrate in one phrase the 
next step to be taken, he would say, secure the universal setting up of Farm Institutes in each 
county. It was good, of cour.se, to have instruction in cheese-making and in all the other 
agricultural arts, but in some counties the county staff thought that no one need bother about 
anything more than this. He thought the existence of a central Farm Institrxte where they would 
be really carrying on their own studies and their own investigations in practical matters and 
not simply relying on what they had learnt some years before, and where the provincial 
advisory officers would come to help farmers and the county staff, would help to improve 
the standard. The idea of a Fai’m Institute was, Mr. Acland said, that the instructors 
should have somewhere to practise what it was their job to preach. He did not think the 
ordinary boy who had been at an ordinary secondary school was in a state to benefit from a course 
of instruction at an Agricultural College, but thought that a short coui-se at a Farm Institute, 
developing habits of mind and thought, and demonstrating and teaching the arts of agriculture, 
would often lead students to go on to the Agricultural College, where the equipment would be 
better and there would be visions of research. Mr. Acland said he would like the six months’ 
course at the Institute to be the rule for farmers’ sons who were going straight back tp the farm. 
These Institute.s, he explained, were financed by the cnuuties with generous grants from the Board 
of Agriculture. He considered, however, that still more liberal assistance should be given, ia 
order that the teachers should be better paid. 

321. With regard to the specific education of the labourer. Mr. Acland said he hoped that 
a system of education would be made compulsory for boys and girls from 14-17 years of age, 
and that many varieties of com-ses w'ould be contained in that education. He thought that 
schooling should be compulsory up to 14 and then agricultural training compulsory for three 
years after. The Farm Institute, he considered, should be capable of taking pupils who had had 
that training, as well ns those from a secondary school. It ought to be open to both classes of 
pupil.s. He did not think it would do at all for secondai’y .schools to take the place of farm 
schools; they were probably the best set of schools we possessed for giving a modern education. 
Mr. Acland did not think, as a matter of fact, that if general science.s were well taught in the 
secondary school side by side with other subjects, it would matter very much if agriculture were 
not introduced. He thought it might be better to exclude it, because the type of teacher there 
would not teach it sufficiently well, while if he were good enough he should be a teacher in a 
Farm Institute, and not in a secondary school. 

322. Then, Mr. Acland said, there was the question as to whether the counties would set up 
Institutes of their own without grants. It would be very difficult to have educational Institutes 
in a county run purely by the State apart from the County Council ; it would be difficult, be 
thought, to secure that the county made full use of Institutes of that kind, and to prevent the 
slack counties being rewarded by the State stepping in and doing their job. But he thought that 
the State would have to be ready to contemplate having to step in and get the work of setting 
up schools to which farmers’ sons would go started. That was what, in his opinion, ought to be 
the basis of the whole pyramid of agricultural education, and the absence of that was brought 
home when one remembered that Lord Reay’s Committee propbe.sied with some confidence that 
there would be some 50 to 60 Farm Institute.s set up within the next ten years. 

3~3. With regard to the education of the future landowner, Mr. Acland regarded the subject 
of ^ost vital importance if the system of landowning, as we knew it, was to survive at all. 
He thought it was studied from^ the point of view of the .science and economics of agriculture to 
a greater extent in other countries than in England. A house-master at Eton, he said, had done 
ms l^el best to get his pupils to determine that they would go through an agricultural course 
at a University, and had entirely failed. An entire indifference to learning was chamcteristic 
of our wealthy classe.s. The business man had, for instance, never shewn any keenness to send 
his son, after his University course, to the London School of Economics. He thought more might 
^ done if it could be impressed upon parents that, after the son had taken his Degree at the 
University, he should then take a Diploma in Agriculture. 
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17th Day, 31st January, 1917. 

l[a. T. H. Middleton, C.B. 


324. In tlie ten years preceding tte establishment of the Board of Agriculture aud Fisheries, 
Mr. Middleton said that a good deal of dissatisfaction had been expressed by agriculturists at 
the tyi^e of general education provided in country districts, aud complaints were also common 
that, in this country, no facilities for technical education were provided by the State. "When, 
therefor'e, the formation of a Board of Agriculture was under discussion, prominence was given 
to the educational functions of the new department, and when the Act creating the Board was 
passed, Section 2 (2) provided that the Board of Agriculture '‘may also undertake the inspection 
of and reporting on, any schools which are not public elementary schools, aud in which technical 
instruction, practical or scientific, is given in any matter connected with agriculture or forestry, 
and the aiding of any school which admits such inspection, aud in the judgment of the Board 
is qualified to receive .such aid, and the aiding of any system of lectures nr instruction connected 
with agriculture or forestry, and the inspection of, aud reporting on, any examinations in agri- 
culture or forestry.’’ 

325. In the year 1888-89 the Privy Council had made certain grants of a tentative nature 
in aid of agricultural education, and when the Board began their work they continued making 
grants of the same type. As soon a.s possible they sought orrt and examined every institution or 
association engaged in fostering either the study or teaching of agriculture ; they sent inspectors 
to confer with those directing the work, and on receiving favourable reports they made small 
grants in aid. The immediate policv was to direct and encourage all movements likely to benefit 
agriculture, and in the year 1890-91 some half-dozen types of organisations for instruction aud 
experiment were aided in England .and Wales alone. 

326. The allocation of the Residue Grant (Whiskey Money) for technical education in 
1890 provided County authorities with ample funds for the development of local_ educational 
work, and as a consequence the Board thencefonvard adopted a different policy which armed at 
building up collegiate institutions in different parts of the country. These institutions ^fj^ey 
were established acted as centres for all the educational activities of a particular area. Within 
the College.s instruction both of an elementary and advanced type was provided, _ while outside 
the College, teachers were employed in lecturing to farmers, conducting experiments, super- 
vising dairy instruction and generally in promoting in all possible ways the spread of education 
amou"- agriculturists. As indicating the effects of this change of policy on the grants made 
by the Board it may be noted that while in 1890-91 grants to Collegiate centres accounted for 
£550 only out of a total of £2,830, in 1906-6 grants to colleges represented £9,150 out of a total 

of jtifiaieton stated, was to induce all Local Education 

Authorities in England and Wales to associate their work with one or other of the 
which there are now 12—10 in England and 2 m Wales. While th^' succeeded 
some measure oi co-operation in 44 adniinistratiye connties, 18 connfres remained outside the 
“sphere” oi any College, ami either made their own arrangements or provided no form of 
agriSiltnral eduLtion. Althongh the Board made no grants m aid ^ 

districts in which Collegiate centres existed their grants did, as a matte; oi fact, mdirectly 
asSst local work This was recognised by many Local Education Authorities and the Board 
reiSd to inspect all their africulturll work and not only 

College stnfi. The result was that while no close or formal system _ of iiispettion was aaopjeo 


such as would have been necessary if money grants were being made, the Board were able lo 
Tep fo fouch wXanLds of ag^ricnltnraf education and thus to exert an -f-nce on looa 
activities viite out of proportion to the expenditure * ‘, aose wlio first 

“i r™ngyrch:m%?a& first 


SiSes“Jiite'mit of proportion to the expend^ e loti “e^^h^S 


gave their services remained available. As time went a" wT:.Trto‘the difficulties of 

appointed on low salaries began to ask for increased rem , , ‘ became more 

those responsible for College finances, as .nstrtutions ^ 

complex, and instead of one or two special agrrcnltnralte^^^^ ftTpassfog Etea- 

three or four. The Board’s grants wem >' s«elf 

•tion Act of 1902 the finances of Local Authorities wexe sorely stiamea y 

elementary and secondary education. ■ t +i,a mimnse of securing greater State 

328. In 1906 a powerful movemeirt was Hoie of Lords, 

for amdenltural education. Lord Barnard brought the subject oeiore rr„„i..d. 


aid for agricultural education. Lord Jiaruara was promised, 

with the result that a Departmental Committee, to 9 March 20th, 1907. It met for 

This Committee was appohited, with 


the first time on April 30th, 190T. fostered, and reported on 

in those forms of education '^hich the Boai nf the second stage of the develop- 

Jnly 14th, 1908. The issue of this report ma . Middleton considered that any 

ment of agricultural advance took place between 1889, when the 

s ~i i». <“ I" 


said, to some complex questions which arose the Education Act, 

Airrir. 7 ,lt»re and Eisheries. These difficulties origmated wrth tlie ^ 


Agriculture and Fisheries. These difficiimes ori^g . Education Authority “ shall consider 
1902. Section 2 (1) of thm Act ^iiat ^ Local after con- 

the educational needs of their area and ^ or^id the supplv, of education other than 
snltation with the Beard of Education *°XSiororyforn«rf education.’’ Much of the 
elementary, ami to promote the general co-onlmatwn ot all torm ^ ^ 
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work wkicli tluis came wiiliin tlie puiwiew of tlie Local Education Authorities was of a kind for 
which hitherto the Colleges had been held responsible, and overlapping between the work of 
Colleges and the Local Committees became possible. As a matter of fact, very little overlapping 
did occur, for the Higher Education Committees continued, as in former years, the Technical 
Instruction Committees had done, to co-operate with the Colleges. The objection to the dual 
system was of arrother kind. In many places very little work of any sort was being done, for 
the Colleges had not the fund.'' to carry it on properly, and the Higher Education Committees 
were apt to he content with the meagre service rendered to them by the Colleges, Two ways 
of ending the situation were possible: — ^1) The Colleges might have been given additional aid 
for the purpose of enabling them (as in .Scotland) to provide and supervise all agricultural 
work; (2) the Local Education Authorities might be required to carry out more efficiently the 
provisions of the Act of 1902, and for this purpose should be further subsidised by the State. 
It seemed clear to Mr. Middleton, in view of the pi’ovisions of the Act, that, apart from any 
question of efficiency or economy, the second course was the desirable one, for the Act expressly 
required the Local Authorities to make provision for the needs of their re.spective areas. Hone 
the less, a somewhat difficult situation arose, for the ending of which a number of conferences 
between the two Boards were necessary. 

330. The view of the Board of Education was that the Board of Agriculture had no locus 
standi with Local Education Authorities, and that they could therefore take no part in the 
supervision of their work ; and further that, as it wa.s desirable that all forms of State aided 
education should be under one Department, the higher institutions now aided by the Board of 
Agriculture should be transferred. On the other hand, the Board of Agviculhrre claimed that 
they were specially charged by Parliament with the duty of promoting agricultural education; 
that they had been engaged in this work for nearly twenty years, and that, a.s a matter of fact, 
the enquiry made by Lord Reay’s Committee had .shown that their direct interest in this work 
was very much greater than that of the Board of Education. Tliey also pointed' nut that their 
immediate object as a Department of State was to develop agidculture, and that a close con- 
nection between themselves and the institutions responsible for higher education was essential 
for the satisfactorj'^ progress of their work, for through these institution.? they were able to keep 
in touch with the agriculture of every -di-strict and to aid local development. 

331. With regard to the County Education Authorities, the Board took the view that 
though responsible to the Board of Education for the preparation of .scheme,?, they were free to 
consult any department of the State that could effectively aid them, and that in organising 
agricultural education it was most de.sirable that they .should not be cut off from the benefit 
of such_ advice as the Board of Agriculture could offer. On the other hand, Mr. Middleton 
stated, it was admitted by the Board of Agriculture that a.s Die. Board of Education made large 
grants for other forms of education to Local Authorities, they were in the better position for 
coercing defaulters, so that if they had control of the granis foi' agricultural instruction they 
might be better able than the Board of Agriculture to force neglecting authorities into taking 
action 


332. It seemed to him obvious that in dealing with agricultural education the two Boards 
must regard the subject from a somewhat different standpoint. On the one hand, the Board 
of Education looked on it as a part of the whole subject of education, in the development of 
which they were directly interested; while on the other, the Board oF Agriculture regarded 
agricultural education as a means of advancing the industry with which they were especially 
concerned.^ Clearly it was necessary that a compromise should be effected in respect of such 
work as might come within the sphere of Local Education Authorities. Tlie view put forward 
on behalf of the Boai'd of Agriculture was that the Board of Education slioukl he responsible 
for all forms o^f instruction adapted for pupils of school age — i.e., uj) to 37 or tbereabo\its— 
aticli work as Nature Study for the elementaiy classes, co\irses on the principles of agriculture 
and gardenmg in evening schools, and lessons in chemistry, botany, mensuration and other 
subjects useful to young agriculturists in secondary and evening schools, while the Board of 
Agricrilture would take responsibility for the kind of instruction required by young men who 
had already begun farming, such as lesson.? on the manuring and cropping of land, the feeding 
of cattle, and the marketing of produce. These subjects are of a kind on which the Board of 
Agriculture have speciaMnformation ; application is constantly made to them by the public for 

matters; it would be reasonable, it was argued, that Local Education Authorities 
should avail themselves of this advice, and that the State should employ the Board of Agricul- 
the practical teaching of agricultural subjects. 

333. The Board of Education would not agree to this division, as they felt that they alone 
must be responsible for the educational work of Local Education Authorities. Finallv the 

'n the ^Memorandum of Arrangements (handed in hy Mr: Middleton) 
[Od. 4836] w^ arrived at, which provided that while the Board of Agriculture retained Higher 
Education and all forms of experimental work, the Board of Education should 
undertake, responsibility for county instructors and- for the winter agricultural schools, the 
creation of which was urged by Lord Reay’s Committee. The general effect was to shut out 
ut Agriculture from the share which they a.sked for in the education of farmers 

11 attended or came under the influence, of TTniversities or Agricul- 

turai Colleges),. and to exclude altogether from their purview the education of smallKoldei's, 
allotment holders and lahourei^. except in so far as they might be influenced by demonstrations 
and experiments. On the other hand, it left the Board free to develop higher forms of 
research and they were able to sati.sfy the Treasury that 'an increased grant in 
Collages was desirable, and in the y^'av .1910-1.1 grants of the total 
amount of £18,840 were made to‘23 institutions. The rise of about £8,000 represented some 
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recoguitiou by the Ti'easury of the useful work being done by the higher institutions, but it did 
not in any way indicate how greatly their possibilities of usefulness had increased. 

334. The hvst real oppoituiiity of agricultural education and research came, Mr. 
Middleton said, with the passing into law of the Development and Road Improvement Funds 
Act, 1909-1910. As soon as the Developmeut Commissioners were appointed, steps were taken 
to bring to their notice the needs of the agriculturist. After several informal communications, 
a letter was addressed to the Treasury on the 2Cth August, 1910, asking for an advance of 
£50,000 per annum in aid of research and advisory work. The Board were informed that the 
Commissioners assented in principle to their proposals, and were asked to prepare a complete 
scheme for consideration. An enquiry was accordingly made as to the work and needs of all 
institutions in England and Wales, and on the information obtained a detailed scheme was 
submitted to the Commission on January 27th, 1911 (a copy icas handed in). While general 
principles requiring careful study were under wmsicleratiou, it was necessary to provide for the 
temporary needs of institutions which, like Rothamsted and the University of Cambridge, were 
in a position to utilise research funds to adv’antage at once. Institutions were therefore invited 
to submit proposals for such work, the schemes which were sent iu were subjected to detailed 
examination by the Board’s Advisory Committee oil Agricultural Scieuce, and those which were 
approved were submitted to the Commission. 

335. The consideration of the Board’s General Scheme occupied several months, and was 

the subject of correspondence and interviews with the Commissioners. After undergoing 
modifications it was finally approved by the Commissioners, and on August 22ud, 1911, almost 
exactly a year after an application for £50,000 had been sent in, the Board had the satisfaction 
of hearing from the Treasury that a sum of approximately £50,000 per annum had been granted 
for the purposes for which their original application had been made. The main features of 
the Scheme, as approved by the Treasury, were: (1) A grant which provided 36 scholarships 
worth £150 per annum, ea<^ tenable for three years, the best holders to form recruits for the 
Research Institute; (2) Grants to the total amount of £30,000 per annum provided for 
twelve institutions, with a view to strengthen existing departments or create new centres for 
the investigation of those branches of science which most closely affected agriculture; (3) A 
sum of £3,000 to be distributed in aid of researches not provided for under (2) on 
mendation of the Board’s Advisory Committee on Agricultural Science ; (4) A sum of £12,000 
for developing advisory or consultative work for farmers, at twelve institutions to be associated 
with twelve distinct areas in England and Wales. _ r- i t? 

336. Mr. Middleton indicated briefly the main purpose of these Advisory Grants. Experi- 
ence, he said, had shown that instruction of the ordinary type did not exercise so direct an 
influence on agriculture as might be expected. It was of great value in aunug_ young people 
and the less experienced, but as a rule it was too elementary to appeal to an experienced farmer. 
He met with difficulties in his work which could not be answered off-hand even by a well- 
trained scientific man. Investigation was necessary, and sometimes^ prolonpd_ investigation 
mif^ht be both necessary and desirable. It had not been possible to give much time to solving 
the difficulties of individuals in the past, and the new effort aimed at creating consiUting staffs 
at certain Universities or Colleges, whose business would be to investigate such difficulties as 
arose in practical agrioultare, and especially to deal witli the difficnlties oi best 
Careful study and considerable eipenditnre on sol-nug the aifflcullies ol an individual might 
seem, Mr. Middleton said, to be out of place in a public institution, but it must be remembered 
that the " ailments ” cf a farm were not purely of interest to an individual. If a good famer 
had a difficulty, and that difflonlty was solved, he became more successful, and his neighbours 
saw and copied. The practice of agriculture was developed, Mr. Middleton said, chiefly 
imitation. A skilful man might soon increase the prosperity of a parish, for though farmers 
might be slow to listen to oral instruction, they were qiuck to see that a change in practice 
enabled a neighbour to grow belter crops. The principle which, he considered should be 
adopted by the administrator intent on increasing the production of a comnmn tj was aat 
most attention should be given to the wants of those who had the reputation of hemg the most 
SMl“m“s These nfen were usually the most ready to learn, hut they “e oonvinced 
that the advice offered to them was worth having. They had too of.en been disappointed in 

the past. iiemorandum of Arrangements [Cd. 4886] proved m practice, Mm Middletai 

said, to be very rmsatisfactory to the Board As printed it 

but tbe Board of Education took tlie view that a document put in by them m fb® course of tlie 
negotiations between the two Boards (hut not assented to hy the Board of Agricultme) 
be road into tbe printed arrangements. The effect of this claim, 

have been to restrict the sphere of the Boarc^ of Agriculture narrowly to « Sieges 

grade— that is to the ' inspeoting and aiding of the long courses provided at tte OoUps. 
l.fensirL\ures, Aort co’urses,*&c., were, it was claimed 

fore should come under the supervision of the Board of Education. . “ ™ 

over tbe ^cbeme for uroviding advisory work for farmers. It was neid, by^ lepresentative o 

tbe Board of Education, tbat ,tbe advice provided by tbe 

•srientifir nuestions of tbe' type wbicb could only be answered by a tiainecl scientist. inis 
: woSfhavfpr^ advice^n many of the subjects “ 

teadmtalsISvnmi^VachSfpt?^ 

he saw that it was impossible to continue the existing conditions. In consultation wim 

E 3 
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Mr. Pease, a fresh Memorandum of Arraugements [Cd. 6039] was drawn up, which transferred 
the supervision of county work as well as of work carried on by the Colleges to the Board of 
Agriculture. In practice this meant that all agricultural education, except that carried on in 
elementary and secondary schools, was to be supervised by the Board of Agriculture. Since 
this arrangement was made, Mr. Middleton said, there had been no difficulties of an administra- 
tive kind between the two Boards, and it was believed that no inconvenience had been caused 
to any of the Inspectors of either Department. He thought it should be noted, however, that 
these satisfactory results depended entirely upon a Memorandum of Arrangements made between 
two Ministers, and that at airy time the arrangements might be upset by their successoi's. It 
was essential, he thought, that the position in future should be safeguarded, and that statutory 
authority should be given to the arrangements now in force. 

338. At the time when the supervision of agricultural education was transferred to the 
Board of Agriculture, the Board of Education were discussing with the Development Com- 
missioners a scheme for the provision of Farm Institutes. The Board carried on these 
negotiations, and as the policy of the Board and of the Commissioners was practically identical 
there was little difficulty in reaching a satisfactory arrangement. This arrangement, Mr. 
Middleton sard, was stated in detail in the Beguiatious for Farm Institutes, printed as 
Appendix II. to the Board’s Regulations for Agricultural Education. 

339. The only subject which gave rise to considerable discussion between the Board and 
the Commission at this stage was the amount of the financial aid to be accorded to counties. 
The Development Commission originally proposed that a grant of 50 per cent, of the cost of 
new work should be allowed. It was argued by the Board that while this might be a generous 
grant to some cormties which were spending practically no ratepayer’s money on agricultural 
education, the irosition was very difierent in those cases iir which a rate approaching 2d. in the 
pound for Higher Education was already being levied. Tire Development Commissioners 
admitted the force of this argument, and on their recommendation the Treasury, as a temporary 
measure, agreed to aid new expenditure on a sliding scale. The counties were classified in 
groups, and received grants varying from 75 per cent, as a maximum down to 50 per cent. 

340. When the arrangements for the Farm Institute Scheme were well advanced, Mr. 
Ruuciman held, a series of confereuce.s with the Local Autliorities in all parts of the country, 
except the north-west. (The Lancashire Local Authority refused to attend a conference at 
which it was proposed to meet i-epreseutatives of the TTuiversity of Manchester, the county of 

Cheshire and themselves.) The main purpose of these conferences was twofold: (1) To 

explain the general character of the arrarrgements proposed; (2) To advocate combination 
between the counties themselves and between groups of counties and ihe College. Provisional 
groups of counties were armnged, and on the invitation of Mr. Ruuciman proposals were sent 
in for the election of certaiu representative.? on Advisory Councils. The original intention was 
to make the.se Councils small in size, consisting of two or three representatives of the College 
Governors and two or three members from each of the County Education Authorities. 
ITltimately, however, it wa.s decided to use the Advisory Councils for the purpose of working 
the Live Stock Scheme, and a number of prominent breeders of live stock were made members. 
From an educational point of view, Mr. Middleton considered, this a mistake; the interests were 
separate, and it would have been better if the Live Stock Scheme had been run independently. 
The Advisory Councils were just beginning to get to work when the War broke out, apd he 
thought it too soon to form any estimate of their permanent value. In certain districts, however, 
they had already accomplished a very useful purpose by getting adjacent counties to agree to 
a common policy. The main drawback to their success had been that, Imving no funds at their 
disposal, lutere.st had been apt to flag. When these Advisory Councils were first discussed, the 
mteution was io have provided them with funds, and to have made them responsible for the 
work ut certain peripatetic lecturers, many of whom could be move usefully employed in a 

province ’ than within a single, county. 

341. In outline, the arrangements for the administration of agricultural education had now 
been completed, but a .senoms financial difficulty remained. The terms of the Development 
Act precluded the Lommissioiiers from aiding work in existence at the time when the Act became 
elective. Lhey were, therefore, only able to assist new work. The consequence wan that counties 
wiiich had already spent comsiderable sums on agricultural education found themselves, in a 
sen.se, less liberally treated than those which had spent little or nothing; for counties which had 
luemiec no higher education rate, or spent little of the Residue Grant upon agriculture, could 
easily increase their expenditure, and thereby earn grants varying from 50 to 60 per cent, of their 
outlay, whereas counties which had reached the limit (2d.) of the Higher Education Rate, and 
could not raise more money, were practically debarred from any substantial help. This view was 
^rougiy pressed upon Mr. Ruuciman at his conferences, and was subsequently taken up by Essex, 
lorlahire and other counties among the mo.st progres,sive in agricultural instruction. It was 
matufestly impossible, Mr. Middleton said, to .secure the healthy development of the subject, in 
view ot the discontent of those who had been tlie most active worker.?, and a full examination 
of the whole financial position of the Local Authorities was therefore undertaken. 

1 ill tS resolved to approach the Treasury with the object of securing funds which would 
ename the Board to nmke grants in respect of work which could not be aided from the Develop- 
meut bund. Mr. Middleton gave the following as an outline of the argument presented 
(1) It was pointed out that Local Education Authorities had been providing agricultural 
Tustruction tor about 20 years. without .system, with little State supervision and little State aid 
fx-'ept the Kesidne Grant, which had been handeit over unconditionally. Some counties were 
jpeniling a good deal, both from the Residue Grant and from the rates; others were apendiug 
cmeny from the Residue Grant; others, again, were spending little or nothing on agricultural 
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Espemliture on 
Agricultural 
Education. 

;£3,500 
BOO 
2,400 
3 

1,T00 
11 
7,700 

1,700 

•eusinglT difiicult to secure, owing 

1 ,1 . ...j. , ^ 1 


(education. (2) Tk© expenditure bore no relation to tke needs of agricultural education witkin 
fhe County. As a general rule, tke industrial counties aided agriculture inure liberally than tke 
agricultural counties. In tke illustration, cases were cited, most of tke '* pairs ” being adjacent 
counties. Figures, without names, are reproduced ; — 

Male Agricultural 

County. Population. 

A 40,000 

B ■ ■ 36,000 

C 18,000 

j) 14,000 

E 21,000 

E ■ 12,500 

Q 40,000 

H 47,000 

m Since 1902, funds for agricultural education had been increasingly lumc an .c secme, .....Ye 
to the pressure of other forms of education on the Whiskey Money and n 

Board’s policy was to establish a special Committee, usually a bub-Comuiittee ol the education 
rommittefS laoh county, and to secure to this Committee a definite income made up from 
STates (W Eesidue Grant, (c) The Board’s vote. To secure economy m expenditure the 
bounties were to he o-rouped into Provinces, and linked to central Colleges. It was intended that 
r anungLents^l^^^^^^^ a common iiolicy an exchatige of 

of seiwices between the schools to be established within tie ^ Vieaiiv the whole 

the time the work was transferred to h, eiect, were fregnently 

in the following difterent ways :^<t) (j,4, ’ ^Hch might be used to aid any 

giunts “ i^iighrllsc be ns^^^ 

form of Higher Education. of i,,jtes in practice tliellesidue Grant saved 

although technically not available foi tb •, o „,;sme rate for Higher Education, It 

the ratepayers of many counties from the ii y Block grants paid under Articie 34 

remained, therefore, in eBect, a grant in relief » « ^ f p,id 

of tie Technical Schools. &c^ Eegulatious of Uder the same Hegu- 

nnder Article 32 of the same Eegnlation . ( ) . ^ „rants, about to be awarded, were to 

lations, ill aid of certain schools. , (f) lie 

be paid on an entirely difterent pnncip e, t- P* simplifying tie grants, and the 

343. It was clearly necessary that ^ 'itier in tie nature of block grants to 

Board proposed that, iii future all The ■■ pai-tnersiip ” grant had not on y 

institutions or partnership grants but bad been at work satisfactorily 

been approved in principle by the ^ dificultv in making it applicable to England, 

in Scotland and Ireland, 'pere was howepi a ^e*the County Councils. The 

because tie Eesidue Grant had ieen handed o t), at two-thirds of tie cost of agricultural educa- 
principle of aid wiici tie Board ratepayer. Since tie Eesidne 

tion should come from the taxpayer. State. it 

Grant was contributed by the taxpayer, While the Board had no power to 

was not possible to give direct eftect Middleton sail, to give effect to the 

redistribute tie Residue Grant, they 7”“ grants in such a way as to provide 

principle if means could be devised for distriiutin^^^^^^ two-thirds of tic net expenditure on 

tie amount by wiici the Remto gl SS objecX^ been devised. As a prdmruary 

agricultural education. A matiod of s'™' * distribute (on paper) tie Eesidue Grarf between 
to fixing their own grants, the Board f,j7„’fibute to agriraltural instruction tie ^'erage 

counties, in such a way that each to tie need for such instruction in tie 

amount contributed by all '77*7“^ ascertaiueil that tie approximate ^ 


he need for sucu lusiruomuji ^ 7 " ' 

erntyra7d7t7;bili%' to pay. “it'was fSooTot- England 

iad been 


xiesiuue \ja»uu vxi ® 4-v 

p?pnWk?eng?gedTa1riculto, 

pay raised a more difficult question, smee ability, Mr. Middleton explained, was the 

due from the Board. It was ea rm £17 000. After prolongetl uego la , 

maximum sum necessary would be about 
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sanction, to the uew scheme was obtained, and was embodied in the Regulations for 1915-Xg 
Mr. Middleton, pointed out that the two-thirds and one-third rate was the maximum, and applied 
generally to ceiiain forms of education {see Class I. in the Regulations, 1916-17, page 9). ]?or 
the forms of education, arranged under Class II., a variable rate was paid. 

344. It should also be noted, Mr. Middleton said, that the uew Regulations included the 
grants made under the Farm Institute Scheme from the Development Fund. The practice was 
to calculate how much was due to a county from the Development Fund, uud to make up the 
difierence from the special grant authorised by the Treasury. A few countie.s benefited largely 
by the new Regulations; most were no better off than before, but they were just on the border 
line, and as their work progressed they woirld benefit more and be able to recover up to two-thirds 
of their expenditure. About one-tbird of the total miniber of counties could not earn grants 
under the Regulations until their expenditure hud been largely increased. By a special arrange- 
ment made with the Treasury, these counties received a block grant equivalent to the grants which 
they formerly earned under other Regulations. It was claimed, Mr. Middleton stated, that so 
far as the expendihu'e of Local Authorities was concerned, the aid given by the State was now 
on a liberal scale. On the other hand, the funds available for the sTipport of the Colleges were 
much too small to maintain institutions charged with the important functions they must fulfil. 
The next raid which the Board makes on the pxiblic purse in aid of agricultural education must 
he considered, be on bebalf of the Colleges. 

345. Money, Mr. Middleton said, would be hard to get after the War, but he did not 
anticipate failure in securing more aid for agiicultural education, for when the country had had 
time to consider its position it would, he thought, be agreed that one of the State’s best invest- 
ments in the past ten year’s had been that made in agricultural education. We were just ready, 
but no more than ready, when war broke out, and investigators, teachers of agriculture and 
County Organisers had served their country well. Had we been given a few years’ respite, during 
which the new system of agricultural education would have had time to develop, pressing 
problems of food production would, he felt certain, have been less difficult than they are now. 

346. In cross-examination, Mr. Middleton .supplemented his statement with regard to 

Farm Institutes by pointing oxit tbe difficulty of establishing them in counties where the Local 
Authorities were opposed to it. In reply to a question as to whether, if the State made financial 
arrangemeuts for a county, they could not be persuaded to accept an Institute, be said that a 
sense of unfairness would be created by such counties being given preferential treatment. So 
long as the Local Authorities were respousible for agricultural education, they must either be 
allowed to retain their share in the responsibility or be passed over altogether. The usual 
procedure was for the Board’s Inspector to report when a certain county was prepared to estab- 
lish an Institute, tbe Board tbeu making arrangements to get it started. It was difficult, 
Mr. Middleton said, to decide the number of Institutes necessary to satisfy a particular area; 
a county boundary was not a sufficiently large one. Wben Lord Reay’s Committee reported 
they indicated that an Institute was required in each county with the object of providing some 
centre at which the instructor’s for the county could have their’ demonstration farm, and to 
which the people could look when they wanted instruction. The scheme for Farm Institutes, 
drafted by the Board of Education for presentation to the Development Commission, contem- 
plated rather large schools, a great deal of building and an expensive staff. It was subsequently 
U’ansferred to the Board, who decided to strengthen the existing Institutes rather tlian rush 
into large building schemes. Newton Rigg Farm School, in Cumberland, for instance,, where 
eight or ten boys were formerly trained each year, had been considerably enlarged, and about 
twenty pupils could now be accommodated. He thought that after the War the Board would 
ppbably test every area carefully, by means of the peripatetic teacher, bcfoi’c doing more than 
grve the cimn^ a headquarters. As pupils at a Farm Institute he suggested lads of nineteen or 
twenty, ii'ho had done a good deal of farming and really wanted to learn. The peripatetic 
classes, he thought, should provide for lads of eighteen to twenty-four. Mr. Middleton was of 
opinion that there should be close co-operation between the Institute and the Agricultural 
UoUege lu a distnct. The nature of the relation between them depended, he said, on the 
particular conditions of the area and the Institute. There should be at least a desire on the 
P^r,. county to get all the help they can from the College, and the College must be 

mg to give the help. Asked wlietber he considered a University the proper place for the 
education of ordinary farmers, Mr. Middleton replied that he thought thev were in some 
UniveSes^^°^°^ farmers, for example, might very well get their higher education at the 


*1 Colleges and Research Institutes, Mr. Middleton felt 

tliat conditions must be improred if the best men were to be retained. Some slight improvement 
had been made in the scale of pay, but he was not yet satisfied. He thought it a very good 
suggestion that if his salaiy were raised the young teacher should be compelled to spend part 
of It on his own development. It was necessary, he considered, that anyone who was going to 
eac agricultiire should have not less than five years’ .study, whereas at present he seldom 
? , ^ agi'icultural teacher needed a fairly wide outlook over the 'agriculture 

his country, and this could best be gained by experience in other districts besides his own, 
intereS”^*^°^* already knew, and to which he would return with a more intelligent 


Vi. 1 difficulties in the development of Institutes was,' Mr. Middleton said, 

that fund,? had been so inadequate. From the point of view of the Colleges themselves, be 
would favour supporting them by State funds; but, dealing as he was with the administration 
thought that, to some extent at any rate, ‘Colleges should be 
dependent on the contributions of Local Authorities; without a financial tie it was difficult to 
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lirini about efiective co-operatiou between local agrioultui'al education and the Colleges. He 
w“ of opSiion tbat, in tbe higher forms of Farm Institute State aid should form the larger 
late On the whole, ho agreed with the suggestion that there would be_ some advantage in 
having the whole system of agricultural education centralised m the Boai-d of Agiioultuic as it ns 
in Scotland, but it would involve the sweeping away of the Residue Grant and a reconstruction 

Middleton said that Flemantary School education did not come into his province, 
hot ho considered that some means should be taken to continue the instruction of boys and girls 
Ser they ^ This, he thought, should be compulsory up to the ap of seventeen o 

eighteen but not later. He agreed that there was something to be said for msist.ng on a 
winter course of instruction in place of part of the summer course. Ihe farmers would be 
more easily reconciled to further instrnotion for their sons if they were able fo keep “f 

Se farms during the busy summer months. Mr. Middleton considered that it was very difficult 
fo reach the labourer directly, eicept through the instructor in the subject m which he wy 
interested. The type of hUcultural instruction provided c.p m No toMand^ 
WAR he said very useful, while in districts where there was no objection to poulti.vkeepm„ 

“Isr'XttToS'as to the education of landowners, Mr. Middleton .said he 
management. 


PuOVESSOR K. H. lili'i'EN, F.R.S. 

Development of Ar/ricultural Research. 

351 Professor BiHen, of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, gave, in reply to Lord 
Selboie, some general examples of the f that provided hj 

362. ■ One of the most important of plant breeding, 

the sugar beet industry.^ uerfciSon'' vet oven now persistent research work had to 

It had reached a very high pitch of jtapiari Great attempts were now being 

s4\rf n;in%!e WL In^ 

its it^ts iShtnototrpng^cJ i-ithout effecting any actual 

improvement in them, tliat was not the case w on account of the results 

363. In Australia wheat liiffen' did not think it an 

which Farrer obtained in breeding ™ rjip ’ .ttralian wheat crop. Much the same 

such an extent that their wild piototypes w p-timatino- the extent to which plaut- 

354. There was 3 owing to the fact that the subject was 

hreeding might increase the output “1 “ Pj’ test it thoroughly.. He knew of 

essentially a new one, and snfflcient tune had no p , ^ eding was being carried on 

no place L England besides Cambridge whm-e^W^^^ of j t Pro- 

so comprehensively. Garton s did “ eertarn extent, to quote the results which had been 
fessor Bfflen said that he was pThnpi^^^^ the obp. They had obtained varieties 

obtained, and also to show the possibilities of impi h ;st;,jj^ disease, and had crossed 

which, fir instance, had a stifier straw m a grtater pow« o 

them with the wheat already g™wn the witness had found, on making a brief 

combined heavy yield with disease s ^ three-quarters of the total crop m 

survey just before harvest-time last J , difficulty which, however, was now practically 

Cambridgeshire consisted of this vanetjn to „,,tp;^ipp, a viiriety which 

solved, was to stiffen the » 

would stand more intensive cmltiv , „ svheats, as compared with Canadian wheats, 

maximum y ield from «« SingS OTauJ.'Vhen converted into flour the Canadian 

were. Professor Biffen considered, Jaaf Varieties were known which could he 

grain made a whiter flour comparable with Canadian wheats, but, un- 
grown in this country, .and aSactorily here. By oross-hreeding. howevert 

fortunately, those varieties would ^ cropping heavily and which possessed 

one or two strains had been built 'P, had put one of the earlier hybrid 
qualities of the Canadian gram. ^ satisfaotoiy. In some districts, he said t 

types on the market, and to a oerta u ™ He wished fo emphasise h s 

was largely cultivated, and wa stdl grown^i defliitely maintained for a nimber of years it 
opinion tbat if -the quality_ of tbe y Other hybrid wheats, which had been on the 

would probably be mamtamed for all time. 
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market now for twelve uiontks, were giving cropping returns well in excess of those of ordiuarv 
English wheats. This, he said, by no means exhausted the possibilities of improving wheat 
It was possible by breeding to obtain more disease-resisting varieties, and also an earlier 
matui'ing wheat which would be valuable for planting at an elevation of 7-800 feet. Asked 
how he managed to breed a wheat at Cambridge which would grow at an altitude of 700 feet 
Professor Biffeu said that that was not so difficult as it appeared, since, if it could be got to 
mature at a certain date in Cambridge, it would probably mature just a little later at a higher 
elevation. He considered it quite possible to combine the best quality with a high yield and 
stated that last year’s crop on the Experimental Farm averaged 48 bushels an acre, and one 
which he cut yielded 70 bushels an acre. That was a good quality wheat. He thought it 
might now be guaranteed that any hybrid type would be as stable as any of the old 
varieties. The chief difficulty in keeping stocks true was the mechanical one of getting one 
variety mixed with others. He had seen no signs of degeneration. With regard to the effect 
of climate upon the quality of new varieties, Professor Biffen said that it hud always been 
assumed that the climate of England was inimical for the production of a strong wheat. This 
was not the case. But he admitted that climate did affect the time of ripening. For growing 
at high elevations, the variety of wheat selected was of fundamental importance. Varieties could 
be found which might be sown at the beginning of May, and harvested in the middle of Jffiy 
Apart from the selection of a particular variety, x’ipening could only be hastened by the applica- 
tion of phosphatic mauui’es, and this would make only a few days’ difference. He thought that 
as a general rule, the district would not make much difference. In a wet season, the witness 
stated, the grain would ripen later than in a dry one, but be agreed that it was possible that seed 
from an early district matured earlier because it had been allowed to ripen more fully. He had 
experimented with spring as well as autumn wheats, and had found that the grain will ripen 
best if sown before the middle of March. 

365. With regard to barley, the problems were different from those encountered in the 
improvement of wheat, althoxigh the method of improvement was the same. In the coui'se of 
the last few years. Professor Biffen said, two hybrid types had been introduced, and were now 
very generally grown. Both these varietie,s cropixed as well as any other variety grown in the 
country, if not better. In several directions the crop was badly in need of improvement. The 
greatest need, he thought, was for an improvement in the quality of the straw, which was rarely 
stiff enough to stand well. During the last three or four years they had managed to find a few 
types amongst barleys from Abyssinia which had a considerably stiffer straw than any grown 
here. From these types he had been breeding a nximber of new barleys and it was now fairly 
clear that it w'ould be possible to go on and stiffen the straw to a great extent. He considered 
that there was also need for improving different types of barley for feeding as distinct from 
malting purposes, for unfortunately very heavy crops were incompatible with good malting 
qualities. If the crop were forced ou by nitrogenous manures, the maltiug quality would be 
injured. _ The witness thought, therefore, that it was necessary to have two distinct types, one 
for feeding and one for malting. He admitted that possibly, in getting a stiffer straw, there 
might be some loss in the feeding value of barley, but that had not yet been proved. Asked 
what:excess of crop he would expect to get, Professor Biffen thought that putbing the average 
yield of barley at somewhere about 33 bushels, 40 bushels might easily be obtained. It was, in 
fact, possible to get that now under reasonably good conditions. He did not think that these 
new varieties gradually lost their cropping qualities. At Cambridge, after ten seasons’ growth, 
he had seen no sign of deterioration. He sometimes grew winter barley, of which enormous 
crops could be raised, and he had a long series of hybrids derived from it. 

356. Professor Biffen said that there were several possibilities of improving the oat crop, but 
ms research work with this crop had not reached the same stage as that with wheat and barley. 
He had, so far, simply laid the foundation for its improvement. 

357. Several investigations had been carried out with the potato crop, and the witness 
thought that now most of the problems concerning the inheritance of its various characteristics 
had been solved sufficiently for practical purposes. He spoke most hoimfully of the possibility 
of secunng disease resistauce in the potato crop, and thought the average loss of 20 per cent, a 
preventable one. One or two experiments had been started last year with the object of obtaining 
a heavy yield and good table quality, and also to try to breed a variety suitable for the produe- 
tion of alcohol. It would, however, possibly be 7-10 years before the results of the experiments 
would be seen. Professor Biffen did not know of any reason why the potato deteriorated to 
such an extent, unless it was that it became in some way more susceptible to disease. He 
thought it might be said that the potato “ wears out.” The more modern varieties, he pointed 
out. Open seem to start life by being disease resisting, and then gradually year by year become 
more inclined to disease. 

358. Research work wa.s also being carried out, the witness said, with the various grasses 
used for the formation of permanent pasture. At present we were dependent for a large quantity 
of our- grass seed on foreign countries, and he considered that one of the urgent needs of the 
future was to collect and cultivate the best types of grasses to grow in this country, instead of 
importing foreign material of relatively little value uuder our conditions 

359. With regard to other crops, Professor Biffen explained that although a cei-tain amount 
01 work was m lu'ogress, tlie ground had not yet been cleared, and it was at present impossible 
to say whether the problems under consideration were capable of solution or not. 

360. The witness expressed the opinion that it would pay the nation us a whole if the work 
of plant-breeding could be very considerably extended. It was, however, a little difficult to 
see how the Plant Breeding Institute could be extended rapidly. The main difficulty was to find 

of the right type to carry on this rathp specialised kind of work. In Cambridge, Professor 
Binen said, there was no difficulty in finding students who were very keen on investigating the 
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■ side of tie work ; tke difflculty was to told men who were really interested iu tkeir crops 
f W DOint of view of agriculture and m their technical utihsatiou. lire few he had had 
*'°th Lse quaUflcaKons. the witness said, had been taken by the C'olomes, and he could no 
Sii themleoause he could not offer the high salaries which they could get abroad. He 
if t time°went on the Plant Breeding Institute should be able to pay such men a suftcieut 
to keen them there. As the Institute grew it would be necessary to devise some 
f distributing the new crops. The present practice was merely to advertise them 

-St St: 5; 

. I fav been able to work out the best method of settmg up such au ageiicj . In GamiUa there 

countrv with modificatioi^, but was‘of opimou that the simpies p College Farms. 

Sable stock of eacb variety and distribute i ‘‘““f ‘ the 
The Institute would themselves leUiu the right t . instance the Institute distributed 

whole bulk of the seed bushel would be sufficient to 

500 bushels of seetl, they would expect to get a 15,000 a^ireed that the seed would thus 

supply at any rate the more go-ahead toi'me^ they would make better prices if 

be tested and advertised m different whole of the plant-breeding 

they kept it in their own hands. In the he said, entirely from the 

industry should be self-supporting. 1 he funds of the . he’ made to the Development 

Development Fund and he hoped — 'Twonld uS to ee the work taken up in 

Commission for a larpr grant ^sl e 1 ^ethm ^he whole it was 

other centres m England, ^ ^**®,*' A thev* might breed a variety which was 

better to centralise it. There was a feai, lio , elsewhere. Questioned as to 

very suitable for Cambridge “ mr^t uto seed-testing stations, the witness 

Te^pS tifat rttu j't 

S.'’reply“°o fixation as to the wTr^thm wlreT rouridmable 

Professor Bifleu stated that m the three '“neeibridge Most of these men, he said, 

number of sous of landowners reading agriculture as one rabject. 

came up with the idea of taking their it, Aftm nassing their pirevious examination, 

There were two gerreral lines agriculture, or they 

they might either sit for the They were usually advised to 

might take a special examination first ond *en read g^^^ generally 

choose either law or political economy following subjects were compulsory in 

adopted. The two courses filled up — ,® ™ physics, botany and zoology, and the 

the agricultural special ““ V™rtrv*and geotogv could be token as optional 

principles and history t™- J /'nore elaborate Degree Course than 

Asked whether he did not find it a was designed more for apecralists. He 

Diploma Course, Professor Bifien “ If fitting a landowner for his futu e 

thiught a general knowledge was P— " „vricnlture. The Diploma course was 
work® than the 1 A D^ree ' TheAeumes had. the witoess said, proved 

taken by men who already held then B.A. D g^ . tfieoretical point of 

™Is TX‘:i wme%“ot;1rhrpto Jcal 

and in 1913-14 it dropped to 60. 1“ ^ s^all scale, for about 20 ^ 

was 66 The school had been open, but “>■ „„;,.ses of instruotion had grown up giadmlly, 

Ivelopedtapidly during the-las^ a„„gfi fie would like to see them 

and, the witness thought, “"tt . Sded a’s oL of the subjects, 
extended and estate management included 


18th Day, 1st February, 19W- 

Ma. 1. D- Gnnra. 

36® Mr Green, who has for 29 years Md S *wS'“ h“he author ,^of 

tkiit smaUholdings luitioual aclvautuge. ibe ag 

labourer.s could rise lu life aud to tue m .urromulmgs ot Uih ui« 

present tire lowest paid oi all 

him largely a tied man and an object of p y 
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363. Mr. Green declared tliat snaalllioldings produced more food per acre tiian large farms- 
as judged by the teat of experience. In support of tills, lie slated tiie number of cattle, slieep,' 
and pigs per square mile of territory in Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, Belgium, and France- 
the figures showing, he said, as regards cattle and pigs, that Great Britain was a long way behind 
the other countries, and that, in the case of sheep, Great Britain stood pre-eminent. Mr. Green 
quoted the stock per 100 acres kept on different-sized holdings in Great Britain, as indicated by 
the Agricultural Returns of 1895, since which date, he said, no similar comparative figures had 
been published. From these British figures, he pointed out that it was only in the case of sheep 
that the large holdings carried the greatest number of animals. He also quoted the figures of the 
Swiss Peasants’ Seci-etariat, which, he declared, were the only scientific figures available as to 
the influence of the size of farms on theii- gross yields. These figures, which related to 2,788 
accounts, were kept, according to the published report of them, “ on a uniform system, and were 
continually verified so as to obtain complete accui-acy.” The following conclusions, based on 
these figures, were arrived at by those who conducted the enquiry: — (1) The gross returns per 
acre increase in proportion as the size of the farm diminishes; and this in Switzerland is 
“ regarded as scientifically established.” (2) Small farms are relatively better supplied with 
cattle. (3) The average gross return per acre was foxmd to be {a) £14 2s, bd. on farms of 7-12 
acres in extent; (6) £12 ll5. liid. on farms of 12-24 acres; (c) £10 17s. bd. on farms of 24-37 
acres; {d) £10 8s. 6d. on farms of 37-74 acres; and (e) £8 7s. lid. on farms of above 74 acres. 
(4) The farms gave “ similar conclusions, no matter what the system of farming, i.e., whether 
(a) pui-ely stock farms, (6) farms cultivated on a clover basis, (c) stock farms with cultivation, 
{d) Alpine farms, and (e) farms in the high valleys.” Mr. Green said that the authors claimed 
that the Swiss figux-es showed that in SwitzeiTand, as in Germany, the increase in the size of the 
farms reduces per acre the gross return. 

364. Mr. Gi-een agreed with the statement in the Board of Agriculture’s Report for 1909 
on the working of the Small Holdings Act, that the establishment of smallholdings “ involves 
the application, of more capital and more labour than is the case with large occupations, and 
that it will result iu more intensive cultivation and greater productiveness.” 

365. Mr. Green also stated that Captain Beville Stanier, M.P., D.L., Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Rural League (now Sir Beville Stanier, Bart.), had over a long 
course of years, encouraged smallholdings on his estate, and had declared to him that ‘'There 
is no doubt that since the big farms have been cut up into small ones and smallholdings on 
his (Captain Stanier’s) property, the produce of the estate has increased. The local auctioneer, 
the wholesale poultry and egg buyer, and the railway company all told him (Captain Stanier) 
that is so.” Much the same opinion was expressed by the late Lord Wantage, who said: 
“ A man cultivating a smallholding will produce twice us much per acre as a neighbouring 
farmer who is cultivating a large area.” 

366. Mr. Green had been in Germany about eighteen months before the War, and had 
been over several farms there, esi)eciaiiy iu the Eastern part of the Empire. Comparing the 
stock on a holding of 27 acres in one district with a farm adjoining it of 130 acres, the latter 
should have had 40 head of cattle instead of 14; 20 head of pigs instead ol G; 200 to 250 head of 
poultry instead of J20, etc. He found similar lesults on other German farms. ' 

367. At Catshill, in Worcestershire, where a farm of nearly 150 acres had been split up 
over 20 years ago for small holdings’ purposes on the occupying ownership principle, there 
were never more than five or six people employed on the farm (and usually less) before its 
conversion into small holdings, whereas now the number was nearer 100 (including the families 
of the occupants). 

368. Mr. Green urged that small holdings retained more labour on the laud per acre than 
mrge farms. In support of this, he cited evidence he had obtained from Winterslow, Burwell, 
Catshill (above alluded to), and other parts of the country. For instance, at Winterslqw 195 
acres formerly employed 3 men; the land was sold to 49 holders,. the purchase-money being 
spread over 16 years. Houses for 33 smallholders had been erected, and the village was the 
only one in the neighboui-hood which at the last Census showed an increase in the population. 
At Burwell 50 new cottages had been erected in the village since certain of the Crown lands in 
that parish had been split up into smallholdings. At Batherton, on 415 acres, there was now a 
population of 71 people as against 12, when the same land was not held by smallholders. At 
Noston, on 117 acres, the figm-es were 16 and 4 respectively. At Haslington, on 725 acres, there 
were 131 and 45 respectively ; and so on in veiy many other parts of the country. 

_ 369. Dealing with certain classes or types of smallholdings, Mr. Green gave . numerous 

mstances. He wished to state that it was not desirable, in his opinion, to fix upon any particular 
type of holding, as the holdings, he thought, must be governed to a very large extent by circum* 
stances, such as the nature of the laud, the local markets, and the wishes and abilities of the 
cultivators themselves. The following were types of holdings from Cheshire: — (1) A dairy 
holdmg consisting of 48 acres of permanent pasture. The tenant sells about 4 tons of cheese 
m the season, and in the winter 20 lb. of butter per week, whilst he regards 20 to 25 acres as the 
lowest amount of land in his district on which a small family could be kept. (2) A mixed, 
'lolihng of 40 acres. The man keeps 4 horses, 9 cows, 6 heifei-s, 1 bull, 9 calves, G store pigs, 
and 350 iioultry, and sells about 30 lb. of butter per week. He says that smallholdings produce 
more per acre than large farms. (3) A market-garden holding of 13 acres The holder grows 
3 acres of strawbeme.s, 2 of potatoes, 2 of small fruit, and has about 44 acres of mixed market’ 
carrots, turnips, etc. He has one ])ony, one breeding sow, and 
3U or 40 fowls, and sells all his crops except hay, which is used for feeding the pony. Further, 
on numerous mixed farms of about 20 to 40 acres in Lincolnsbii-e, of which he gave particulars, 
Mr. Green said the men make a complete living from the holdings without any extraneous 
work. Again, the occupying owner of a mixed holding of 47^ acres in Wiltshire who had been 
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on the land five years, and was now " in a good position,” declared that the smallest area of 
land in his county on which a man could keep a family was 50 acres, and that this area would 
employ 2 horses. The smallholders of the locality helped each other in the threshing, etc. 
Another man in the same county considered 40 acres the minimum for a dairy holding, and 50 
for an arable holding. Mr. Green said that dairy holdings and market gardening would 
probably be found the most suitable types of holding ; but that the mixed holding ought not to 
L excluded, inasmuch as on the above evidence, and on much further evidence in his possession, 
it had been proved to be a success. 

3T0. Concerning the quality of the consumable daily produce of well-cultivated small- 
holdings, Mr. Green said it was not inferior, and it was often superior, to that of the larger 
holdings; and, as evidence of this statement, he pointed out that at a repeiit show of the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, held in London, smallholders from a dairying county exhibited 
dairy produce which took some of the highest prizes. In the open classes for butter-making at 
that show smallholders won three first prizes and one second prize in the face of very strong 
competition. In Cheshire, too, at the annual shows, separate classes for smallholders are 
usually provided, and excellent exhibits are shown, which, a local and prominent agriculturist 
has declared to Mr. Green, ‘^compare very favourably in quality with the produce from the 
larger dairies.” In connection with milk selling in that county, some of the smallest dairies 
OCCUPY the first place on the market, because of the excellent way the milk is managed, _ this 
being due, it was urged, to the personal attention which is usually common on smallholdings. 
Mr Green said he had found in Denmark that in the early ’eighties what was known as the 
•■smallholders’ butter” was regarded as being of somewhat iuferior quality, fetching 30 per 
cent, less than the first-class butter made on the larger farms: but that 

later after the organisation of agriculture had become well-kuown and established, the butter o± 
the smallholdings took more medals and prizes than that of the larger dames, whilst the so-called 
‘•first-class ” butter of the larger dairies had, as such, ceased to exist. 

371 Mr Green also urged that the smallholder class forms a very valuable recrnitmg- 

ground for labour for tlie larger farmers; that smallholders are everywhere a stable element in 
the State, particularly accustomed to thinking out things well before adopting them (any lo»s 
or error being much more serious to them than to the larger or capitalist farmers) ; and that as 
a class they are saving, temperate, industrious, and loyal. _ „ i -u- • a 

372 Referring to the difficulties in connection with the erection of the buildmgs required 

for smallholdings, Mr. Green considered that too much was often made of such difficulties, and 
that too great an expense was commonly incurred. _ He felt that if, -when a ‘ 

smallholder, he could have some real voice in selecting the reqiiisitebuilclings, he would put 
them up, or see that, they were put up, much more economically and 

than if they were put up by the County Council or by the ordinary 

a visit he had paid to the estate in Lincolnshire of the late Alderman Sharpe, of Sleaford, an^d 
of eoinr. over one of the holdings-17 acres of arable land— where the total cost of the small 
buildings came to ^35 14^. 2d., the huildiugs being suitable for at least 25 acres. He gave 
the detfils of the expenditure. The holding contained a covered 
store-room, an open stock-yard, a covered piggery, a covered calf-house 
house. .The roof was galvanised. _ and tlm total ext erio^^^ ^ui^Jd 'w ; 


house The roof was galvanised, and the total exterior measurement was oo uy 
Slmkter was formerly a labourer, and when asked if buildings sin 
without hesitation : “ Yes, sir quite sufficient for all purposes. k o S. n 


without hesitation : " Tes, sir ; qnite anificient lor all purposes No 
iuiilding materials after the War will he more enpensiTe; hut lie saw no reason wliw the.hipli 

exuense should he incurred which he felt was usual 111 a matter 01 this sort. « . - 

expense shon d be imt irea ^^alHoldings should be started ou the home “ colomsa 

tion” plan » t iSMtol or independent holdings, Mr Green said ^“^ion^ad'L 
really definite or hard-and-fast line should be drawn, as both in his opinm^^^ 

merits and one system could yery well he worked in with another. For mstance, if a colony 
were started in one district, with the benefits of a ^tb" 

why individual holders not actually in the colony scheme shmdd not attach 
co-cperatiyc part of it. There was a very useful field for 

price of 

tdte tieZS J^-:rSe”y! 

S'p“rbro»h\\x“^^ o( the. Enrol League, had a Bill hefere Parliament 

from owners than from tenants of small liol^ngs , . ^ produced evidence to support liis 

that owners would produce tbe fp eve°™ fbe world except 
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the State, by its finaacial credit, had promoted cultivating o-wnerships in that county, he added 
that iu the course of 3Q years close contact with the rural population of England, he had seldom 
met a smallholder or a laboui’er who said he would — or would be likely to — do as much in the 
way of food production as a tenant as he would do if he were an owner. He said that the reason 
more men have not become owners rmder the existing legislation must be obvious to those who 
had followed the subject of small holdings with care, and who knew at all intimately the wants 
and ambitions of the population for whom the smallholdings legislation was passed. The Small, 
holdings Acts, he said, were ostensibly for the labourers. The labourers, however, a landless 
proletariat, are practically a penniless class wlio have been deprived of their former footing on 
the laud as peasants mainly by legislation of, to say the least, a mistaken kind. In these 
circumstances, he said, to expect, as existing legislation does, that they should be able to put 
down a large part of the purchase money before acquiring a holding is extremely ironical and 
unjust. He declared that if the labourers were oSered the facilities contemplated by Mr. Jesse 
Collings’ Purchase of Land Bill (to which reference is made later), there could be no doubt 
whatever that applications for .smallholdings would come iu from labourers from nearly all parts 
of the country to become owners of laud for cultivating purposes; and he added that this was the 
testimony he had received over and over again fx'om the Rural League’.s village agents of the 
working-man class, of which testimonies the Leag’ue has something like 3,000, Mr. Green said 
the Rural league was not against a holder being a tenant, if he so desired; and that all the 
League asked for was (1) that the State should give would-be siuall holders the option of saying 
whether they wished to become tenants or owners, together with (2) the opportunity, in the 
latter case, of becoming owners on terms not leas generous than those which have been offered 
to cultivators both in Ireland and in other coxmtries of the world. 

376. Mr. Green next dealt fully with the Purchase of Land Bill, introduced into Parlia- 
ment by the Pi*esident of the Rural League, ond of which Bill the Committee had copies. The 
Bill, he explained, seeks to establish occupying ownership both among smallholders and amongst 
the existing ordinary or larger farmers. Hiuler it, it would be possible for the State to advance 
the whole of the purchase money to a tenant or to a would-be holder, to enable him to buy his 
land ; and the money would be repayable in easy annual instalments. 

377. In advancing reasons for occupying ownerships, Mr. Green said the policy was 
primarily proposed in the interests of the State, and secondarily in the interests of the occupiers. 
It does away, he said, with the antagonism which from time to time — and in many cases almost 
permanently — exists between tenant and landowner. Moreover, the production of an occupying 
owner is greater than that of a tenant, as a rule ; and he instanced, on this point, the report 
voluntarily drawn up by a party of British farmers who toured through very many of the agricul- 
tural districts of Ireland about five years ago, and who declared that the Purchase of Land Bill 
“ would tend to fncrease the prosperity of agriculture,” and that it “ is a measure of usefulness 
and importance, unlimited from the agricultural and .still more from the national point of view.” 
The value of land, he said, when owned by an occupier, invariably increased, and often very 
rapidly; so that the taxable and ratable value also becomes increased, to the great advantage 
of both the imperial and local exchequers — an experience, he added, common to wherever 
occupying ownership exists. 

378. As to the occupier, Mr. Green stated that the policy of occupying ownership is in his 
best iirterest because, in the first place, being no longer dependent on the kindness (where it 
exists) of his landlord, his real ability or grit is necessarily developed by his own unaided 
exertions; because he is no longer subject to the petty and sometimes irksome conditions of either 
landlord or agent — a feature which is especially objectionable where the owner i.s an impersonal 
body, .such as a County Council or a Government Department; becau.se the expenses of the agent 
and his staff are no longer chargeable to the estate account, and, therefore, on the rents — ^the 
occupier having all the profits arising from his ability ns a cultivator; because no tenure is more 
secure than, or as secnre as, actual ownership, whilst all attempts by other means than ownership 
had failed to supply either security of. tenure or to get for au occupier the real value of his 
improvements, &c. ; because all his capital under the Purchase of Land Bill is available to a 
purchaser for working his farm, and none of it, unless he wishes, is reqiured to be put down 
for the initial purchase of his laud, whilst the purchase money is paid off by annual instalments 
which, as a rule, come to less than the existing rent ; becoxise, if an occupying owner leaves, he is 
better off than if he had remained a tenant, as he gets the full market value of his improved 
land and of his unexhaxtsted improvements, and no sense of grievance remains, which last is so 
often the case xxnder tenancies; becaixse, when an occupying owner dies and his possessions may 
have to be realised and divided, the family are no worse off than if the occupier had been a 
tenant but. on the contrary, are better off, as, apart from the fact that an occupying owner is, as 
a rule, a more thrifty man, he would not at death leave merely a.s much actual cash as a tenant, 
but,^ from the fact that the land of an occupying owner nearly always improves in value, the 
family would be able to realise (if realisation was necessary) the inoveased sum which may be 
expected from such improved land. 

379. Dealing with alleged objections to ownership, and with special reference to those in the 
report of the Departmental Committee (paragraphs 41 to 48, Cd. 8182—1916), of which Sir 
Harry Verney, Bt., M.P., was chairman, Mr. Green went into considerable detail, and added 
that in the League’s opinion they were unfoixndecl. He stated, for instance, that the League 
had sent a representative to_ report on the .smallholdings at Catsbill, on which holdings one of 
the Small Holdings Commissioners had reported nnfavonrably to the Committee so far as 
concerns the system of occupying ownership. The representative had found evidence on nearly 
every holding of very successful farming by these ownei-s; whilst in only four cases was the 
cultivation in any way indifferent. In these four cases t^ie cause was partly due to the 

and partly to the mistake of putting the wrong type of man on the holdings — a result for lehich 
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the system, as such, could not he held responsible. Moreover, after several days’ careful local 
inquiry, lie Iiad found nothing to bear out the Comniissionei’s general aclveu’se statements; but 
much to disprove them. Por example, it was made a complaiut by the Commissioner that a 
number of small holdings had “ changed hands ’’ since their establishment some 20 j-ears ago. 
The Rural I^eague found that in the case of eleven out of the thirteen holdings which had 
changed hands, the reason was due to the death of the occupiers. The successor, as a rule, was 
a member of the deceased’s family. Moreover, it was found that there was not a larger farm 
than any of those of the freeholders in the whole neighboiuhood that had not also changed hands 
(some several times) since the small freehold holdings came into existence. 

380. Mr. Green then stated that there was a great desire throughout the country for 
occupying ownership ; and he produced as evidence of this a report signed by the farmers (above 
referred to) who toured Ireland, in which they asked for legislative facilities to he given for 
the passing of the Purchase of Land Bill into law without delay. He also produced a list of 
35 Chambers of Agriculture and Farmers’ Clubs which bad passed resolutions in favour of the 
Bill. One of these clubs has eight branches, another 26 branches, and a third 30 branches. 
Moreover, the Central Chamber of Agriculture, the Nation Farmers’ Union, and the Scottish 
Chamber of Agriculture had each jmssed resolutions in favour of the principle of tbe measure. 
The Departmental Committee appointed in March. 1911, to inquire into the position of Tenant 
Farmers on the Break-up of Estates, also reported in favour of occupying ownerships; and the 
report, Mr. Green said, had it been based more largely on the evidence, which he himself had 
analysed, would have been still more strongly in favour of the principle of the Bill under notice. 

381. Mr. Green gave some examples showing how the Purchase of Land Bill would, he 

claimed, favour occupying owners. For instance, in Cornwall 241 acres were sold for ^1,350, 
the rent being £80. Under tbe Purchase of Land Bill the occupier would have paid £54 
annually for a period of years, after which he would be the absolute owner of the land, subject to 
its being kept for agricuitural purposes. In Gloucestershire, 115 acres were sold for £5.110, the 
rent being £246. Under the Bill, tbe occupier would have paid £204. In Norfolk. 179 acres 
were sold for £3,500, tbe rent being £204. Under tbe Bill tbe occupier would have paid ±140. 
In Nortbants, 147 acres were sold for £4,000, the rent being £210. Under the Bill the ocmipier 
would have paid £160. In Somerset, 53 acres were sold for £3.200. the reut being £195. Under 
tbe Bill the occupier would have paid £102. A great many other examples from some 
counties were quoted bv Mr. Green. In each case, he stated, even when 15 to 20 per cent. 
IS added to the annual instalments, for repairs and insurance, the said instalments were less 
and often very considerably less— than tbe existing rents: whilst those rents themselves were 
very much lower than might reasonably have been charged. , ,r n -a 

‘382 With regard to how a scheme of land purchase could be financed, Mr. Green said 
that under the Irish system the National Debt Commissioners provided the money, who in turn 
took it from the Savings Bank Deposits. The Commissioners, according to Sir George Miirray , 
invested the Savings Bank Deposits in Guaranteed 2| or 3 per cent. Stock. The stock was issued 
in return for tlie Snvings Bank Deposits. A sum of about 150 millions aterlmff tad been 
advanced or guaranteed by the State already in connection witb Irish land piircbase. As 
regards Great Britain, ho-wcver, Mr. Green said that probably no really large annual snma would 
be rciiuiied, as the operatiou of tbe policy would be more gradual tban m the eye of Ireland 
though he hoped that in a few more years it would gather inopased force. ^ In 1910 the sale of 
agricultural laud in England and Wales amounted to U million sterling an value In 1911 it 
oLe to a little more than 2 million sterling. If .it were thought wdl, that t^ 

capital expenditure for land purchase might he limited m the first instance to 2o or 60 mdlmn 
in annual sums of (say) 2 million pounds. .The Post Office Savings Bali, nommissiT^^^ 

times increased its deposits up to some 5 millions a year, and. the “whif *of o^S'se thev 

and Public Works Loan Commissioners are constantly receiving mo uM ^ 

must re-iiivest somewhere, and which might ,ust as 

in anvthiiig else for the land could never run away. The .State, Mr. Grecu said, Imd lent local 
bodiel with ease’ during the last four or five yearn after the f of the SmaU^ A 

some 4 millions sterling for the pul'chnse and equipment of holdings under tliat Statute, ™g 

SS oT Eir enaS«, Ae transaction might be a eyb one ; - > ^Vand Stocklfe“h 

partly in a Special fepaUent of capital, the latter 


mortgage, and one which unlike all others ^^elSon^en^od ^'Vhe^ TnaJLl qnesSon! 
land and paid the annual charge on ^ ^ ^ national system of land purchase. 

HnSfh'al"nT— ^Hivator that his period of repayment should be a 
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long rather than a short one. He would be, to all intents and purposes, absolute owner from the 
start; and the more lengthy the period for the repayment of the advance to him, the less would 
be the annual payment for sinking fund purposes. The exact period, however, might very 
well in each case be a matter of agreement between the cultivator and the Board of Agriculture 
or the Treasury. 

383. Mr. Green next referred to the kind, possibilities, and methods of developing village 
industries, and stated that since the outbreak of the War the Rural League had been engaged 
in organising sucb industries and selling tile products thereof. He said that suitable industries 
were the manufacture of faucy leather goods (similar to those formerly received from abroad, 
and particularly from enemy countries), baskets, and toys (both wooden and shifEed). As to 
those who might properly and profitably engage in these industrie.s, he specially mentioned 
rui'al disabled soldiers and sailors, the younger members of labourers’ families remaining at 
home (both girls and boys), and such of the wives of the labourers as may have time for the 
work, particularly those whose families are grown up, and also widows and_ others in more or 
less distressed circumstances. The industries, he suggested, may be domestic or carried on iu 
little inexpensive worlcrooms, and the workers might give either^ whole or part time according 
to circumstances. The general objects are to aid the family income (or even to supply it 
in some cases), to assist to retain iu the country a more numero\is population in close connection 
with the land, and to afford employment especially in the autumn and winter months when 
work on the land is largely at a standstill. 

384. As to how to start village industries, he mentioned the Rural League’s efforts in this 
connection. He said there should be, first of all, a Central Organisation (with possibly county- 
town centres) for: — (a) the purchase of raw materials and tools; (h) the provision of designs and 
models; (c) the obtaining of orders from wholesale and retail traders; (d) the reception, examina- 
tion, packing and despatch of all goods made by the branches or workers to the order of the 
Central Organisation ; (e) the collection of accounts due from the wholesale or retail traders ; 
(/) the payment of the accounts for goods made to the order of the Central Organisation; (g) the 
provision of advice and information about the fixing of prices, etc., and instruction by means 
of leaflets or orally, and (k) the looking after of the general interest of the movement. Then 
as to local or village effort, he stated that in any given village there should, first of all, be 
some person who can write letters and keep the necessary simple accounts. After an industry 
is decided upon, one of the more intelligent women or girls of the village should be supplied 
with a model or models, and also with the necessary raw materials and tools; which tools, apart 
from an ordinary domestic sewing-machine (costing about £5 55. 0<^.) are quite inexpensive. 
His own tools, when he tried fancy leather work, cost not more than about Is. 6d. — apart from 
the machine in question. When this worker is able to make an article equal to the model, 
either with or without instruction, it should be sent to the Central Organisation for criticism 
or approval and return. It may, in the Rural League’s experience, be assumed that the first 
or the second specimen of any given model submitted to the Central Organi.satinn will be of a 
marketable character; and the League’s practice has invariably been thereupon to give the 
villager or branch an order for a dozen, a score, or a gross of it. This has promptly awakened 
local interest and enthusiasm, and many samples and other models have in duo course followed, 
with subsequent orders from the Central Office. So the local business goes on . and other workers 
naturally come into the movement. Being now able to make sundry articles, the next thing, 
he urged, for the village to do is to depute someone to do the packing and despatch of the 
articles to the Central Office, which packing should be very neatly and securely done; and at 
the start such work could very well be added to that to be done once a week or fortnight by the 
individual who does the correspondence. It is — in connection with the League — at present 
done by a county woman, her daughter, or a friend in each case. A motto for every local 
branch or village engaged in the work should be: — ” Alway.s he neat in wovkman.ship and on 
the alert how to improve on existing productions ” : as no busine.ss can progress by standing 
still or by merely_ turning out existing patterns. Mr. Green stated that the Riiral League’s 
work has been (a) instructional, (b) that of organisation, (r.) that of getting orders for goods, 
and^ (d) paying the branches and workers regularly every mouth for all orders executed. As 
indicative of the success of the movement, and the degree to which it adds to the enjoyment 
and pecuniary advantage of the village workers, shopkeepers, etc., Mr. Green stated that the 
following figures represented but a few of the individual nmoTints paid by the League to its 
branches and workers for orders executed by them during the past year '('.1916) : — (a) £167; 
(5) £152; (c) £89; (d) £80; (o) £70; (/) £56; (g) £51; (h) £51, and very numeroiis other more 
or less similar srims. He stated, however, that the branches and worker.s not only realised 
the.se s\ims in respect of orders sent to them by the League, but probably in every case a much 
larger amount in respect oi orders which the branches and worlrers received direct from whole- 
sale and. retail firms. It is not known in each case what these direct sales amounted to; but 
in one instance which came to the League’s notice the branch .sold goods to the value of 
£426 14.9. id. during the year, or more than double the value of the orders obtained for it by 
the Rural League. Again, whereas for the twelve months ended December, 1915, the sum of 
£834 16#. 6/f. was received by the League from traders for goods sold to them by the League, 
the amount so received by the League for the twelve months ended December, 1916, was 
£1,924 2.V. 9^., or a total for the two years of £2,758 lOs. 3^Z., a sum which would he doubled if 
all the direct sales alluded to could have been ascertained. Mr. Green was of opinion that 
^en greater success would have accrued to the work of the League in connection with village 
industries had not the League’s efforts been diverted on three separate occa.sions, at the request 
of the Government, in order .to undertake recruiting for the new Armies, recruiting for the 
Derby Group Scheme, and work for the War Savings Committees, whilst, at the time of his 
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giving evidence, the Lengue was assisting the (.Tovenunent. in hringing about a greater pro- 
duction of home food. On behalf of the Bural League, he suggested that the movement 
projected and started hy the Iveague for ihe euc-ouragement and establishment of village 
industries, successful as it had been so far, needed for its adequate extension a backing of a 
financial and organising kind from the State, as in other countries; and that it might very- 
well work in with any future scheme or schemes for increasing the population of our p-ural 
districts, whilst it could also be linked up with the smallholdings’ movement as a Small Hold- 
ings and Village Indirstries system. Village industries, he stated, had pi'oved of enormous 
importance in enemy countries, whose trade in them the Rural League (not for its own benefit) 
is assisting to capture and to put upon a commercial (not charitable) basis on behalf of our cwn 
village people. The League, indeed, would be very willing to give the benefit of its experience 
to any Department which it may he desirous at any time to utilise or to create with that object 


in view. 

385. In conclusion, Mr. Green referred generally to the reconstrnction of the village and 
village community. He said every villager should have held out to him the opportunity of a 
career. On this point he thought, first of all, good -wages and allotments were necessaiy, and 
then smallholdings should be available, accompanied (for the children) with suitable agi’icultunil 
education in the village elementary schools; together with credit banks, co-operation, and village 
industries. Every villager, as far us may be, should, he thought, have ^the opportunity of 
greater social amenities, partly because of their social value to the individual, and partly 
on national grounds, e.g., to act as a check to excessive migration to the towns. As *o these 
social amenities, he said, in his opinion, better housing came first, so that a man can visit, and 
he visited and live decently and in comfort. He would have also a parish or -village hail, or 
library, in which meetings, and lantern and other lectures could be held, the newspapers, 
magazines, and books read, and other reasonable recreation obtained. He sugges?ted there 
should be a parish field for cricket, football, &c., and for the village feast or other outdoor 
festivals He thought, too, that it was most desirable to encourage the decentralisation of urban 
industries ; by which he explained that he meant encouraging urban manufacturers to locate at 
least branches of their business in rural areas. This would add to the ratable value of laud 
both in the villages and counties, and help to do away with some of the inequalities and 
anomalies which arise when industry is inordinately congregated in large urban centres, it 
would enable both urban and rural people the better to uudevstand each other s difficulties, &c 
aud it would assist to provide better and more stable markets for the rural cultivatoi-i. He 
regarded this devolution of industry as a better system than that of bmlding brand 
cities” in any given rural area; and it was, he thought, ^ m«ch more natiuul ^ 

achieving the same social and economic results, whilst spreading those results ovei a greater 
area. He would like also to see a wide expansion of d of vaH 

both on social and economic grounds. Such a systein wmild be feeders and of ^ 

trunk railways, of immense advantage to the smallholder class, and, in a thickly populated 
counW such as ours, ought to be profitable. . As an alternative, or co^ 
one or other of its forms would serve the same purpose ni some dl^trlct^, e.g., a motor 
goods and a motor bus for iiassengers, or a combination of both. 




Me. D. 0. B.1SK.1ED. 


38T. Mr. D. C. Barnard M been a County Land Ag«rt “ 
experience he was appointed Smallholdings prodnctixity ol large and small 

Northern Counties, and his evidence dealt witn tne lei.iviie i 

holdings. . l.i, „-,wrieiioc on arable and mixed larms, and had 

388. He said he had gamed most of .trikhmlT where land had been divided 

foimd that prndnotion had heen ioore»sed ?Xt the smaliholder cultivated better than 

into smallholdings. He attributed this to every inch of his land, 

the large farmer, and, generally speaking, , , w.uees in Cheshire of the stock kept on 

fSrSi^S^aSSgsS^df St& per eenh in pigs, 130 per cent, in 

sheep, and 331 per cent, in aCna7iS.ction of the smallholdings in Norfolk Ha 

389. Witness then referred to X™rticaF farmera and classided under six headmgs 

said they were inspected every year ,, satisfactoi-y" for instance, 

rel^S Sey t^^FFS^anaVaHv?'^^^^ -sSfa 

and ensured the proper 'll holdiims witness said that it was essential for 

390. In regard to ^Tin conSSicTof his very limited acreage other- 

a smallholder to make the best use of his ^ " ,\-anoh it Uke some of the large farmers 
wise he would not he there very long. He could not lanon ^ 
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for any lengthy period. Mr. Barnard also mentioned tlie small losses of rent as evidences of the 
prosperity of small holders, quoting the case of the Norfolk County Council who had colleeteH 
£112,387 in rents with a loss of £85 only. 

391. Mr. Strutt referred witness back to his mention of the Cheshire farms, and asked 
whether the census of stock was taken by the Board of Agriculture, but was told that it wa 
don© by the County Land Agent. Mr. Barnard also mentioned that the County Council’s 
smallholders in Cheshire kept a cow to every two acres of grass, and that luo.st of the Council’ 
smallholdings in that county were so equipped as to provide accommodation for this head nf 
stock. 

392. Sir Ailwyn Fellowes asked whether these smallholdings were taken hy agricultural 
labourers, and witness explained that most of them had started in that way. Mr.' Barnard said 
that the land in Norfolk was very easily worked, and was in that respect exceptionally adanted 
to small holdings, though on the other hand there were practically no local markets W small 
holders’ produce. 

393. In reply to a further question by Sir Ailwyn Fellowes a.s to whether there were 
instances of men having started as smallholders and then gone up and taken large fanns Mr 
Barnard replied that he did know of cases whei’e there had been difficulty in paying the rent 
the first year, and the second year that difficulty had vanished, and he considered that would 
often follow in the working of small holdings. 

394. In answer to Dr. Douglas, witness explained that smallholdings developed on the 

best land and where there was the best class of applicant, as they were bound to he intelligent 
and industrious, but the demand depended more on the quality of the land than on any tendeucv 
of people of a particular district to take smallholdings. ‘ ^ 

395. _ Mr. Rea raised the question as to whether it was in the lower paid wage counties that 
smallholdings were a success. He said that in Northirmberiand, where men were well paid there 
was a comparatively small demand from bona fide farm labourers for smallholdings, as thev 
thought they were better oS, considering the hours they had to work, but Mr. Barnard said that 
though the smallholders worked longer hours, they were able to save, which repaid them. 

_,396. Mr. Rea then asked whether smallholders were more enterprising in their use of 
artificial manures, to which witness replied that they were not perhaps more enterprising htit were 
very quick to copy any large farmer who introduced it into a county. 

397. In conclusion, Mr. Barnard remarked that from his experience in Norfolk, the small- 
holdings were all run on a sound financial basis, a fair margin always being allowed at the outset 
for contingencies. &c., _and the county made no charge on the rates at all. It was essential in 
dealing with smallholdings to foresee at the outset everything that would be required in the wav 
of equipment and allow sufficient for everything. 


19th Day, 13th February, 1917. 


Mk. a. Goddaed. 


398. Mr. Goddard reforred, in tEe first instance, to the lai'sje immher ot subiects which 
were necessary for the equipment of a land agent. Few other professions covered so wide a range 
Ihe land agent should have a thorough knowledge of agriculture, forestry, building construction, 
imperial and local taiation, agricultural law and aecoimts, and an acquaintance with such 
subjects as botany geology, aoology, sanitation, and the legislative measures aflecling real 
property. He should also be able to take his part in local government and in questions of rural 
and social economy such as the position of the labourer, the causes of rural depopulation, &c. 
It was clear that a land agent could not be an expert in all the.se matters ; he could not as a rule 

.IhLT® “ nor as competent an 

* whose OTle business was the erection of houses; but he should be able to meet 

and carry out repairs and minor buildings efficiently and economioallT. 
Such a profession made great demands upon those who followed it, and necessitated not only 
voriov^ education, hut also one which would enable its recipient to deal with the 

various problems coming before him with a sufficient breadth of mind 

enm. first “ ^orougbly good general education at school must 

mXrn ltd *“ dogmatic on the question of classical and 

W. fhi education he thought that as a rule the school education might with advantage 

as tending specially to cultivate powers of reasoning 
stl-aK.1t 1 . I'l instruction during the school period, as 

a! la“d“aSn1'1 

to btdiomtr technical training must begin, and in ibis too it was difficult 

for trfiStl “ tlie man himself, and upon the funds at his disposal 

ol r,™ Its, ’f''- favoured intending land agents taking the agricnltol 

Sett allit Tt TT" I y^^rsity or Agricultural College. They should know something 

al a course or they would not benefit to the full, at 

m a fl™ dtr* th arranged by allowing them to spend their holidays 

sometw of t! T"t” V “cans they would pick up 

which would li?t? c-cal atmosphere and some knowledge of the practical work of a farm, 
nllse Th tlic™ fo absorb more readily the more theoretical teaching of the University 

University to the Agricultural College a’s 
oflermg not only a wider range of culture, but a wider outlook and knowledge of men which could 
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not but prove useful in a profession which brought its followers into touch with every class of the 
rural community. If fniuls did not permit the University or College Course, the learner should 
go directly into a land agent’s office, but care should be taken to select one from which land 
was being actually farmed, so that he might obtain practical experience in that direction. 

401. Mr. Goddard stated that the Surveyors' Institution gave scholarships of a total value 
of iT90 per annum tenable at Universities; indicating that the profession recognised the desir- 
ability of the highest training being placed at the disposal of those who might in future rise to 
the head of the profession. The candidates successful in the competitive examination were 
permitted to select their University and the course of instruction they proposed to follow; the 
latter, however, m\ist lead up to an honours degree and be cognate to the profession. Holders 
of scholarships were required to give an underdakiug that they i>roposed to follow the profession. 
As a rule in the past an agricultural cour.se had been chosen but it was not obligatory. Scholars 
had gone to Oxford, Cambridge, Loudon University (Wye College), Bristol, Durham (Armstrong 
College), Bangor, Aberystwyth, Glasgow (West of Scotland Agricultural College) and other 
Centres. On the whole they had clone well and had fulfilled the object for which the scholar- 
ships had been established; but a.s the latter had only been given abont 10 or I'Z years it 
necessarily followed that the men who had held them were still somewhat young to have obtained 
important posts. One or two, however, had already done so. Scholars on completing their 
University Course were usually taken into the offices of members of the Institution either without 
any or at reduced premiums. 

402. On completing the University Course, the final and practical step of the training 
arrived. Many advocated sending the learner on to a farm, but Mr. Goddard did not do so ; in 
the first place much time was often wasted by pupils on farm.s, and in the second, if they went 
into a land agent’s office from which farms were managed they had the opportunity of learning 
many other useful things as well as practical farming. It was a great advantage for the 
beginner to have responsibility placed upon him ; and the witness considered that after a year 
or .so at the head office in which to learn the routine and to get some experience of the drawing 
office, accounts, &e., as well as the outdoor work, it would be well for him to be sent down to 
reside on one of the estates, and to be made responsible for its management and for farming the 
land in hand, the degree of responsibility to be increased a.s he showed himself capable of bearing 
it. By such means a more thorough knowledge of farming would usually be acquired than by 
going as a pupil on a farm. Experience in repairs, in local taxation, accounts, and in dealing 
with tenants and labourers would be acquired at the same time. 

403. If the University Course were omitted the beginner should go directly into the land 
agent’s office, as de.scribed in the preceding paragraph. The witness did not consider that he 
would benefit materially by becoming self-supporting much sooner than the man who had spent 
three years at the University, as the latter should pick up his after work more quickly and 
thoroughly- The premium usually paid to the land agent for articles of pupilage varied from 
150 to 300 guineas for three years, but the University candidate need only fake two years and the 
premium woiild be proportionately reduced. The cost of the University or College training might 
he kept within, say, £150 a year; and when the student lived in one of the counties supporting 
the College at which he went into residence, the cost might be reduced to about £100 a year. 
These figures were gross, and might be taken to cover the total cost including travelling, pocket 
money, &c. ; provided that economy was exercised. 

404. During the period in the land agent’s office the beginner usually came up for the 
Surveyors’ Institute examination, which was of a .searching and practical nature, and afforded 
an independent test bv which the previous training might be judged. The land agency Sub- 
Division included the' following subjects:— Suiweying, levelling, trigonometry, book-keeping, 
agriculture construction of farm honie.ste.ads, drainage, forestry (practical and theoretical), 
composition of soils, agricultui-al chemistry, local and imperial taxation, agricultural^ botany, 
principles of valuation, agricultural valuations, agricultural law, law of arbitration, &c. 
Candidates were only accepted for the examinations who could show that they had had a good 
training either with a surveyor or in a recognised place of instruction— i.c., at a Universi^ or 
College in a course accepted by the Council as cognate to the profession. It was thus certain 
that all candidates accepted bj' the Institution had at least had the opportunity of 
properly grounded in their profession before they were allowed to sit for the examination. 
Since 1881, when the examination system was established, 12,289 candidates had presented 
themselves for the Intermediate and Pinal Examinations and of these 8,18* had passed. As 
most candidates who were successful in the Intermediate afterwards sat for the P^s^b "this really 
meant only about 5,000 individuals, of whom about 1,250 had qualified in the land agency 

d'o^^^ Mr Goddard stated that land agency was a comparatively new profession. It began 
to emerge as a separate profession in the middle of last cenW the great improvements 
in agriculture, the development of mineral estates and the tithe commutation. Before that 
the maiiagemeat of estates wos largely in the hands of lepl Srms with little or no quaMc^ 
for the work. That method had since been gradually dying out, but cases of lawyer agency 
could still be found; it was quite common in Scotland ftill. There was no dqnbt iiai t^ 
foundation of the Sniweyors’ Institution in 1868 and the system of examina tio ns i t had e^1> 
lished had done much to raise the standard of professional qnaliflcations possessed by and 
agents, and had thus helped to educate owners as to the advantages of 

men. The choice, however, rested entirely with them, and instances were given (without names) 
of unqualified persons placed in the management of large estates. ^ ..l.rtiou 

406 It could not he suggested that owners should he deprived of Jhe right of selection 
except in caLs of serious misminagenient. Probably the better plan would he to approach tte 

9734 
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problem from tbe other direction, and offer special iiiducenients to those taking up the profession 
to qualify themselves for their duties. If work of a seim-pubhc nature were only entrusted to 
men having certain recognised qualifications, such an inducement would be that every 

young land agent would look forward to the time when this class of work would be entrusted 
to him. The witness referred to work under tlie Public Irustee, the Board of Agriculture, 
Local Govennueut Board, Board of Trade, the High Court of Jmnacy, Chancery, etc. He 
suggested that the management of estates, valuations, &c., umler these bodies, and possibly 
under trustees and public companies also, should bj'’ statute have to he entrusted to an able, 
practical surveyor, a term already employed in the Settled Land Acts; and that advantage 
should he taken of the Real Property and Conveyancing Bill to define that term as a person 
possessing the qualification of membership of certain recognised chartered or incorporated pro- 
fessional societies, the entrance examinations for which were up to a certain standard. At 
present, subject to the ordinary common law liability, anyone could call himself a surveyor or 
land agent without any qualification at all. » . , 

407 It was common for surveyors in England to manage a number o± estates, and that 
tendency seemed inclined to increase, a.s the splitting up of estates would reduce the number 
of those large enough to provide a salary sufficient to attract a well-qualified man. _ In such 
cases it was not unusual for a sub-agent to be sent to reside on the estate. It was difficult to 
lay down any hard and fast rule, but there was much to he said for thus system of ^management. 
The emoluments thus obtained bv the firm became .sufficient to attract the very highest class of 
man, while the advantages of the* resident agent were obtained by having the sub-agent residing 
on the estate. The rate of remuneration for a purely agricultural siu-veyor would not suffice 
to attract the' best men to that branch of the business. Landowners as a rule did not take the 
Institution examinations; indeed they would not be eligible to do so unless they were being 
trained for the profession, vide paragraph _7. Some, no doubt, came into the possession of 
estates and continued as members of the Institution, but the proportion was small. 


Beig.vdirh-Genes.il The Lobd Tjov.vt, K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 

408. Lord Lovat, who had been asked to give his views on the subject of deer forests in 
Scotland, explained that his evidence would refer only to the Highlands, and relate principally 
to the Counties of Inverness and Ross and the north of Perthshire. The view his Lordship 
desired to place before the Suh-Committee was that while there was too much land devoted to 
sport in Scotland, and the extensive dependence of the northeni part of the country on sport was 
unhealthy, there were serious difficulties in converting deer forests to other uses, and that 
methods of substitution must be considered carefully by men who undei-stood the difficulties of 
the subject. As these difficulties were often ignored or underrated in the public press and by 
individuals and authorities who ought to know better, Lord Lovat said it was necessary to 
insist on some of them. 

409. His Lordship said that the possibility of growing wheat in deer forests was_ often 
seriously discussed. In his opinion insufficient allowance was made for adverse climatic 
conditions. 

410. "Wheat could he grown for profit in two districts in the Highlands, both under 400 feet 
above sea level and both many miles from a forest. He doubted whether crops could be grown 
to profit on the West Coast above 600 feet ; above 1,000 feet in the sheltered valleys of the 
Central Highlands or on the East Coast above 700 feet. The tendency within the last twenty 
years had certainly been to put a great extent of the higher lying holdings down to grass, and 
less and less cultivation was practised on sheep farms. 

411. At the time of the Deer Forest Commission in 1892 the area of land scheduled as 
old arable, or suitable for arable, which had been converted to deer forests was only 2,480 
acres. Since that date the area under deer had increased by over 50 per cent., and it is 
probable, owing to the fact that the worst ground was selected for forests in the first instance, 
that a larger proportion of the new area was suitable for cultivation. In his opinion a good 
deal of the recently cleared land should never have been used for deer. A survey of the new 
deer forests, to see how much land was, and how much was not, suitable for other purposes was 
advisable. 

412. Another fact liable to be overlooked was the difficulty of securing tenants for high 
crofts and farms. The tendency of present legislation and the division of both large and small 
low-ground arable farms would, in his opinion, tend in time to make it impossible to let the 
small high-lying crofts, and they would go down to grass and sheep farms. Anotlier point was 
the gradual deterioration of the grazing value of Highland pasture by the absence of cattle 
and the presence of deer and sheep. His Lordship was himself familial’ with certain grounds 
which could not at the jiresent time carry the number of sheep they formerly did. Sheep 
farming for many years had paid so badly that outside Sutherland little or no draining was 
done on the lands devoted to sheep. It was true draining was done on grouse land, hut tlmt 
was done by the shooting tenant or landlord, not by the agricultural tenant. In the Highlands 
a great deal of draining had also been done in the clecr forests. It was sometimes asserted mat 
deer strayed in order to obtain the improved grazing available on sheep farms. This could 
only he in the exceptional cases where land had been drained for .sheep. It was certainly true 
to say that outside Sutherland it was practically impossible to find a man skilled in drainmg. 

413. Turning to the economics of deer forests. Lord Lovat said that from the point of 
view of rent, land devoted to deer produced about five times as much as when let for sheep 
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j,^niziug. la inii't.s ot llio five uues were ie<iiiireil In iiuiiaiiiiu one sheep, ami the 

renl- pjiitl was about ].v. jier sheep. His LurJship let ^,400 acres tor aud he said that the 

agricultural tenant thought the land highly rented. 

414. "With reguril to rates, the witness esplaiued tliat iu the llighiauds sporting subjects 
found from 40 to 150 per cent, of the rates; and as the rates, which were alread}- very high 
throughout the country, had ruined many piouiising enterprises, a sudden change in the 
incidence of rating would be an exceedingly serious matter. Tlie road rate since the advent 
of motors had alone been increased by Qd.to Is. iu many areas, and in some places it had been 
nearly doubled. If the reduction of the area devoted to deer was thought desirable in the 
interest of food production, one of the diflicultie.s which would have to be faced would be the 
burden of tbe rates. With regard to the employment of labour, sheep farms and deer forests 
required abotit equal amounts. If the questions of road-making and shootiug-lndge building 
were considered, deer forests supplied more employment thau sheep farni>. His Lordship c<m- 
siderecl that the ghillie system, which involved the employment of men at very high wages for 
a short period of the year, was not a desirable one. From the point of vieu' of the ju’oductioii 
of food, his Lordship e.stimated that deer forests produced about two-fiftb> of the meat provided 
by sheep farms — ^that is, an acre of hill grazing under sheep produceil about 2 lb. of meat per 
annum, whilst the same area under deer produced just under 1 lb. In nraldug this comparison, 
Lord Lovat insisted on the importance of comparing ‘‘ like with like." He quoted authorities 
for his statement. 


415. The history of the creation of the deer fo^e^t, Lord Luvat said, was interesting as 
showing how the increase in the area devoted to deer had come about. Prior to ISdO there 
were only certain Eoyal forests and a few fore>ts which proprietors shot for their own sport. 
With the advent of railways some portions of laud were fdeared. mostly on the sheep farms; and 
then, after the fall in agricultural values in 1875, a great many farms became uiilettable and 
were turned into deer forests, ilessrs. iluudell and others’ evidence before the 1882 Game 
Commiasion. was interesting iu this connection. In 1892 the whole subject w.i> enquired into 
by the Highlands and Islands Commission. Since that date there have been further clearances 
of land of sheep for deer. The reasons for this were ; — First, in order to obtain the increased 
rent payable for deer forests; and secondly, a great many owners, having been forced to pay 
very large sums for the acclimatisation value of sheep (in certain cases up to ID to 15 years net 
rent), determined not to be caught with sheep again. The lieavy losses sustained bv owners 
owing to this fluctuating vahre of sheep had, the witness said, been an iiuportaut factor in 
accelevatiii" the conversion of sheep farms into deer shootings. Another factor had been the 
fall ill the value of wool and of four-year-old wether mutton, which completely destroyed the 
value of the wether hirsels, and this, added to the great expense of wintering, very cons'iderably 
reduced the returns obtainable from sheep farming. On the subject of wintering, his Lordship 
said that ewes alone could be wintered on the hills, and even they n_i some years have to be 
taken down and fed. Some sheep travel from the Highlands to counties such as Fifeshire for 


the winter, which involves heavy railway expenses. 

416. Asked as to wliat suggestion he could make with a view to the better u.se of lauds uow 
imder deer Lord Lovat said that he could not look to sheep, except m a liunled degree to solve 
the problem. Iu his opinion sheep would only solve the question s those 

runs could he extended from existing sheep faitus or crofter ™ugs. lo 

with sheep would, on accmuit of the high death rate m nnacdmiafiscd stock, mvoLi. an expemli 
ture of money which no one except a Governuient Department would lace. 

417. It was important to realis^(a) that even if the capital were f ' 

amount of deer forest laud which could be turned into sheep farms, was stnctlj 

aSZ oi wfntcring^^^^^ in Scotland. All the low gi;ound near the sheep districts ot the 

and the whole wintering problem would have to he faced. 

lord T.ovat stated that it was in forestry, combined with smallholdings with the 
higher lind less prohtable land devoted 

iLr^s t?k1rtL"dS^ at odd times” there was employment for the 

amallholder’s horse in timber and forest work. , . f n thpre 

41D, There should also be earned 

S';:rlme*rintILSnrt7“ b.™m, and' he was satisfied that for Highland 

cattle a good deal could be done with whms. ^ evidence, 

420. In reply to questions on , ground when snow fell, .and no doubt 

Lord Lovat said that deer naturally went down » distinctly hardier than sheep. The 

of the climate. 


F 3 
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20th Day, 14th February, 1S17. 
Mr. John Orysdakb. 


421. Mr. Jolm Dryadale, Secretary of the Scottish Agricultural Urgauisatiou Societv 

Limited, cross-examined by Dr. Douglas, said that the initial meeting of the Society was held 
in January, 1905, the latter itself being formed a few months later. During the first few 
years of its existence, the Society was entirely dependent on voluntary contributions, and no 
very gre.it progress was made for about two years, witness explaining that the work was first 
started in the Orkneys and Hebrides, and dealt with the sale of eggs. In regard to the latter 
there were now 58 Egg Collecting Societies, and the work of collecting and marketing eggs 
had led to other developments, and since then continuously better prices had been obtained 
In these Islands Mr. Drysdale explained that the great dfficulty and drawback to the work 
of the Agricultural Organisation Society was the iniquitous barter system conducted bv 
merchants who sent vans about the country with various kinds of goods and accepted produce 
in exchange. Smallholders evinced a distinct desire to produce more now, since they were 
getting full market value for their produce, and production had actually increased from 
20 to 76 per cent, since the introduction of co-operative methods of collection and marketing 
In illustration of this fact, witness quoted an instance of one crofter who had paid a rent of 
£7 and whose sales of eggs amounted to £37, and the cost of his feeding stufis .£15 the 
balance of £22 profit being equal to three times the rent of the croft. ’ 

422. Dr. Douglas referred to the Agricultural Colleges, and their increased activities 
witness replying that sxich work should go hand in hand with the Agricultural Organisation 
Society and that the chief cause of the increase in production was due to the prompt marketing 
and the improved prices which the middleman, in order to get the trade, had been obliged to 
give. He explained that the movement had been greatest amongst smallholders, and that the 
Society not only educated the people, showing them how business should be done, but assisted 
them to improve their live stock. 

423. Mr. Drysdale explained that some years ago a grant of £50 per annum, available 
for three yea:ra, was obtained from the Highland and Agricultural &Dciety to enable the 
Society to assist smallholders in the Highlands and Islands to improve their poultry. A 
scheme was adopted under which the money expended was calculated to effect the greatest 
possible benefit. Sittings of eggs from pure bred strains of good laying fowls were distri- 
buted through the local Co-operative Societies at a nominal charge. The Society had a lien 
on all cockerels produced from these eggs, and paid to the breeders a remunerative price for 
all cockerels not required for breeding purposes locally. Tliese, in turn, were sent for distri- 
bution in other districts and supplied to the smallholders at nominal prices. In this way the 
money was made to go as far as possible, and at the same time to secure maximum benefits 
and improvement. 


4„4. Mr Drysdale quoted several oases showing increased production which had resulted 
from the establishment of Co-operative Societies in different parts, e.g., in the poultry industry 
especially, m the Northern Isles of Orkney the number of eggs proiliiced liad been trebled, 
and the production of eggs in the Island of Eday was now of more value than the total 
agricultural rental. Again, the Sanday Society, also in the North Isles, reported that the 
production of eggs had been nearly doubled since co-operative methods were introduced 
OTnsequent on improved housing, general management, .and better breeds of fowls being kept, 
flarxay Society Orkney, also reported that the production of eggs had increased T6 per cent, 
since they started their ^operative Society in 190Y. A striking example of inereised pro- 
duction IS given by the Holm Society, Orkney. In 1910, during a period of three months, 
IS So j “ whereas during the corresponding thraa months in 1915, 

in.:™,. collected from the same farms. Societies in the Shetland Isles report an 

mmeased production of from 26 to 60 per cent. In the Outer Islands the pmiltrv industry . 
has been revoliitiomsed. In the Island of Tiree, where there are five Egg •Collecting 
townships, prodnction has been increased 100 per cent. Societies in 
Horn afto lo^peTS Argyleshire report that production has been raised 

Mr iotrodnced by Dr. Douglas, in reply to which 

uJnSts^ iow- ®Toi°o li'® Creamery Associations of Co-operative Milk 

J r 160, and in 1914 it had increased to 193. 

of these depflts was equipped with cheese-making plant, as well 
dLumcT JSf H plant which enabled them to sell what milk they could 

a?'* manufactured into cheese, thus 

form?0™ n/tb ? distributors alike. One great benefit derived from tke 

of the*wnrh If ^ Creamcne.s wos that m coiiseqiienoc of receiving better prices for milk, and 
alvtu 7”'" ?“6uctioii being eonduoted under less irksome conditions, greater attention was 
Parmeil Superior daily cattle, eliminating unprofitable cows and feeding better. 

lesSod mark J Co-operative Depots were no longer tied down to a 

EuIhI handled, properly cooled milk being sent even to London itself and other 

Ji/ngliab. centres of consumption. 

To submitted figures giving striking instances of increased production since 

ScotSr r„.;“u ^ Associations had been formed under the auspices and guidance of the 
suonWll S b ‘y- Tmglon Association now 

snnSfed to day than they did in 1909, Dunlop Association in 1908 

supplied to the depot 156,777 gallons, and m 1915 from the some farms 196,804 gallons were 
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supphed, an increase of 39,11, gallons per annuiu. .Ste\.-artou Dairy Association reports 
that tlie OUU gallons per aunuiu cow has now been eliminated from the herds of members, 
being no longer a business proposition. The members of Kilmaiirs Dairv Association increased 
iheir milk supplxe.s between 1910 and 1915 fully 25 per cent. In 1915 the total milk supplied 
was 531,456^ gallons, whereas in 1916 the supply was increased to 741,723 gallons. Other 
Associations repoi-t increases in production of 25 to 35 per cent. At these depots the milk is 

i j Gutter fat contents and in this respect a marked improvement has been 

eltected in the average quality of the milk. 

427. Mr. Drysdale further remarked that, apart from the question of prire, one of the 

j i-j of co-operative dairying had been the improved 

conditions of hie which it had allowed to women on the farm, wiio now had more time to 
devote to the raising of poultry and pigs. The Co-operative As.«oriatimis also assured members 
against the risk of bad debts. 

428. The advantages resulting from the establishment of the C’<i-operative Dairy Asso- 
.•lations, however, might be summarised as follows:— U) The life of the farmers was reucleml 
much less irksome; (2) they were saved the excessive early rising which used to prevail, as they 
now sent their milk to the Co-operative Depot; (3) increased prices had enabled the farmers tn 
effect improvements in their live stock and farming plant. Pig rearing was also being taken 
up on a larger scale and with considerable success. A great saving had also been effected by 
the adoption of motor transit, which enabled the Associations to deliver milk to the premises of 
the buyers. Prior to the establishment of the Co-operative Milk Depot at Waterside, many 
of the members did not produce winter milk: now they arranged to produce half the quantity 
in winter which they produced in summer. 

429. Witness went on to say that it had been found desitaide to have the Societies 
federated so that they should not oppose one another iu a common market. The constitution 
of the Federation was explained, and it was stated that in practice it had been found mutually 
advantageous to all concerned. In reply to Dr. Douglas, Mr. Drj'sdale gave statistics for the 
five first established Associations in North Ayrshire, .showing liow in 1910 milk to the value 
of £49,154 was supplied by 160 members, whilst owing to the increased production and to 
prices having been advanced about 15 per cent., the value of the milk supplied had reached 
£85,025, with a membership of 193. The increased production had been steady and 
progressive. 

430. In regard to the question of artificial mamu'es, witness explained that co-operative 

purchase had been greatly extended among the Societies in recent years and very substantial 
economy had been effected in consequence. There was al.so a great saving in sending coal to 
outlying areas by bulking the orders; in some instances a saving of lOi. per ton had been 
effected. There was also a notable improvement in the seeds supplied, every seed being 
guaranteed as to purity and germination, sheep farmers especially who rent wintering for sheep 
from- the crofters testifying to the fact that such wintering was double the value now that 
good seeds were sown. Then, again, the small farmers derived great benefit from the combined 
purchasing of minor accessories, binder twine, &c.. this system putting them on the same 
level in the matter of price as the large farmer. A Society of crofters iu Sutherland reported 
that since the Co-operative Societies were formed, members had got rid of the unneoessarj’ 
middleman’s profit, and by trading direct with the best sources of supply, better goods 
were obtained at considerably less price than if purchased individually and in small quantity. 
Caithness also reported that in the past farmers found it very costly to buy their individual 
requirements from local merchants, and they welcomed the co-operative schemes for buying in 
combination feeding stuffs, manure.s and seeds of guaranteed quality . ' Mr. Drysdale also pointed 
out that a good many of the smallholders would like to get an enlargement of their holdings, 
and it was suggested that there would be an increase in cultivation if the smallholdings were 
increased at the expense of some of the larger ones which were not producing maximum crops. 
He urged, however, that the success of smallholding schemes depended on careful selection of 
the right class of occupants. . . i_- r -a 

431. Dr, Douglas then introduced the question of fishery organisation, to which witness 
replied that a good deal could be done to help the crofter fisherman and fishermen generally m 
the northern and western fishing areas by stationing an organiser amongst them, f bo would 
see that the men always got full market value for their fish by putting them in touch with the 
best markets and arranging transit, &c. Fishery propaganda work had, for the present, to be 
abandoned through lack of funds. Funds obtained from a private source for this purpose were 
now exhausted. In addition to getting a better market for the fish, the Society also set itself 
to assist fishermen to obtain necessary equipment for their boats through wmbined pu^hase at 
fii-st cost. A Co-operative Fishery Society was established to operate in the Moray Firth ar^. 
The progress of this Society, however, was greatly disturhed on 

the restrictions imposed by the A^dniiralty; otherwise it -was ni -encec o . Fund for 

other ashing centres. No grant had hitherto been obtained from the Deye opment for 

tlii,s iHirnose. and witness exiilained that unless some irahlio assistance lonid be setiiied, it 
would not he possible to further prosecute this very desirable worh 

Aort T . -7 j A„ iUi. Mr. Dwsdale said that i 


_ “ leffaru Lo ‘ I,,.,.* Q nnn nnn hut it -was estimated that about 


the ScetislfcLTin ^ormahLeswmsabout 3,000,^^^^^^ 


13 000 DOOton™ conld re‘7odiTc7d°7f7hei;dmit;-y was properly organised. The object aimed 
at Isihe prXc"^ rich in iodine and potash, 

iSasted\rng“ Lc^tf' rc&nt population to nndertah. 
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the gathering and biu’uiug. Even where the population was large there often existed 
Mr. Drysdale said, a certain apathy, which was difficult to imderstunci, since the industry was 
undoxrbtedly a reiuxmerative one and no hard conditions were imposed. Tlie iiriucipal source 
of the country’s snp 2 )ly of iodine was, he said, the Chilian mines, but these were by no means 
inexhaustible, and when they ran out kelp would probably be the most inijKn'taut source, as 
the weed came up from the sea continuously each 3 'ear. Kelp also offered the most accessible 
source of potash, which was urgently required both in agriculture cud in many other industries 
The present prices and prospects seemed, the witness said, to ju.stify the revival of the industry. 
The most urgent need, he considered, was a small fund placed in the hands of the Societies to 
enable them to erect buildings for storing the ash after it had been burned. This, if properly 
organised, would enable the people to get an adequate return, and so would encourage them to 
engage moi'e generally in the work. Societies should also be provided with a fund out of wliich 
sums to account of wages could be paid to the workers pending the disposal of the ash. At 
present, in many instances, advances were obtained fi-om the chemical companies which bought 
the ash, which deprived the poor peo])le of that imsition of independence imder wliich ns free 
agents they could sell to whom they clio.se to much better adviiiitage. 


Me. E. Jackson. 

433. Mr. Jackson gave evidence on behalf of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Manchester, of whose Agricultuial Department he is the maiuiger. In that caiiacity he was 
afforded opportunities for considering the question of agricultural credit. With regard to this, 
the witness exjilained that the Co-operative Wholesale Society does a large trade with Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Societies, their terms being “ cash in seven days.” Owing to this restriction 
very few societies can purchase as largely as they might, as their members do not pay promptly 
and the societies themselves usually have a limited capital. In this country, trading with the 
agriculturist is generally worked on credit, and sis to twelve months’ credit is often expected 
by the agriculturist and grunted by the merchant or manufacturer; business houses have 
accommodated themselves to this state of things, and are doing work which should properly 
belong to banks. The joint stock banks do not care to cater for business of this kind; they. 
require some tangible seem-ity in exchange for overdrafts. The present system of banking has 
rather told against the small agriculturist who is often very dependent upon the dealer or 
merchant, and Mr. Jackson suggested that facilities should be cheated' to supjjly credit to agri- 
culturists through banks. The larger farmers are not so much affected. They ap 2 )ear to be 
substantial and in a fair way of satisfying a bank, 

434. To improve the existing state of affairs, the witness .said that he had always been 
disposed towards the credit bank, in which the individual becomes at the same time the lender 
and the borrower, and he thought an attemiit should be made to get smallholders to combine 
in the direction of forming these credit banks, which, however, should be termed Finance 
Societies. There should be a backing by some responsible party certifying that certain agricul- 
tiu^ts were working their farms in an approved manner which was likely to be profitable, 
without question of loan or gi-ant from the Government. This, he said, should be sufficient to 
encourage the joint stock banks to do something. 

435. Lord Selborue then referred to the Finance Societies, suggesting that they should be 

formed round some Co-oiierative Society, and asked whether the loans would be made to the 
society or to individual members, Mr. Jackson explaining that the society would make the loan 
to its members. Tba mint Ktrw^l.- Konir a. j.i. xi. . 


to Its members The joint stock bank should give facilities to the society, the .society should 
lead to. Its members, and the Government should issue some sort of certificate that the particular 
til® stock banks. The witness said that the average 


smallholder wants credit because his crops are harvested at a very much later period than that 
Z\? Wants accommodation to tide him over that period. Further, in reply 

to Mr. ritzherbert-Brockholes, Mr. Jackson said he thought that existing Co-operative Associa- 
tions might assist the establishment of these credit banks. 

asked thiougli wtom or by wbat maotinery the Govern- 
ment certi£eirtes sborild 1 * grven, to ivliich tile witness replied that some macliiiierv origlit to be 
'•'MChon of luspeftioii oi ngnoultm-e over oertaiu areas in tke country, ami part 
Itiolis'’ ^ mspectoK should be that of certifying the work done by existing orgaiii- 

boiTOiviilg, a farmer .should be a .sllarellolder ill ill.' 
quite a number of farmers could not afiord to be shareholders, 
formfu™ r ri'-ares, £1 for instance, as obviously, in 

the^nlT rtaud bw * kind the thing must start in a small way, the share-capital king 

mtitle/w?^.;^^ considered, however, that to make the holder of a £1 share equally 

“taess sun^ 1 “ kind, the 

InuM dS! n! borrowers would have to come before the Committee, and they 

were started tbev ° was convinced, however, that onre the societies 

to get medt'tooujh fte banTein’’ f^ct th.at he wanted 

■wherfthe San k° 'iilm d" ‘I?? credit banks instituted in Italy, 

wS in tbilTnn. A however, that tlie system would 
Dr Doufflas remarttprl tb-vf siispicious of a purchase society. 
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21st Day, 15 th Fehruary, im. 

Sm HE.xE'i’ Doran. 


River Drainage Sclieme in County Mayo. This involved an expenditure ol 
the improved condition of the lands resulting therefrom, the Board recovered the yhoie ol tne 
outlay. Asked whether there were Drainage Boards in Ireland, witness explained that they did 
exist but they were independent of the Congested Districts Board. Under the Drainage Ac s 
it was competent for the owners of land to apply to the Board of Public Works m Irelant 
to s?et an advance of money to cany out a drainage scheme. In making application it was 
necessary to submit detailed plans and estimates shewing that the improved value of the laud 
would exceed the annual instalment on the loan applied for. After the plans were perfected and 
apuroved, a Drainage Board representing the owners whose land was affected was legally consti* 
tuted in accordance with the Regulations of the Statute, and when so constituted this Drainage 
Board got from the Board of Works on loan the required money which was paid over in instal- 
ments as the work progressed. Witness explained that the financial fa,ilnre of many drainap 
schemes was due to the fact that valuers frequently over-estimated the annual value of the 
improvement likely to result from a particular drainage scheme. , .1 1 j 

440 Sir Henry Doran then drew attention to another large scheme which the Board under- 
took. viz., the Owenmore Drainage Scheme in the county of Slip, ejiinated to cost about 
£1Z 000 to £14,000. It was decided that this must be carried out by a Drainage Board legally 
constituted, aud tlie Congested Districts Board autliorised tlint all preliminary plans should to 
prepared at their expense. The oivners complained, however, that they should hca^i 
cost ol the drainage work, even if the benefit would enah e them to do so, as the flrad waters 
came largely from higher levels, and they suggested that the county or .Tl" Z schem 

contribute. However, the owners in the higher levels, whose lands uere affected b> the pheini . 
differed on this point, and the Development Commissioners were finally approached, and agreed 
Zadvance the money without interest provided the capital was repaid to them m 20 years, but, 
owing to the outbreak of war, the project had to be postponed. 

441. Asked whether the owners were rated at so much an acre aftei the woiL 
witness replied that there were two oharges-{l) repayment of the mu ”1 ’a Aarge 

execution of the work based on the improved acreable annual value of the land, and (2) a cnarge 
for annual maintenance, which is legally leviable on the lands which are subject to I.O. 1 charge. 

Til -fapt efficient maintenance was a condition of advance. . „ . . . o;„ 

442 Sir Ailwvn Dellowes subseciuently referred to the question of a nunimum wage, 

n nc=z;ifi:r^^ 

themselves m a position to py tigte c„ricultural produce m Ireland did not admit of 

a”ZXn Vs- r'"rZTandZTat^^^^^ 

years S®* .„ages were higher because there was the best 

&e^:"tmerZdZ and/ so^^^ 

readily available from towns. otherwisTthe increased improvement in the condition 

result in a large number of theiu leaving V„e“ZVre“als wV ttZ hitrodnced, when witness 
443. The question of » Ve the but it warZposslble to continue to 

argued that it was quite expedient for a lonrl^nnd the o-uaranteed price only applied to 

grow cereal crops for many years ^ careful consideration of this point, 

what was sold and not what given to the farmer applies 

Sir Henry Doran said he sdls it would have little or no effect in helping him to 

only to that portion of the . Zal crops represents a very small proportion of his 

pay higher wages, because the raising o , ' j only suitable for an emergency 

labonr bill. Witness was convinced He “si laid emphasis on the futility of 

like the present, and only good for .%“ZZrZtabZto theZmate and soil, e.y., the wheat 
encouraging ‘’''/“'^ZoVZZbrmilled easily 'm the modern mills, and so that coylry oonld 
grown rn Ireland was " wheat with wuntries whose elimate was more suitable He 

not compete iii the production ol wiie. emus for the encouragement of agriculture, 

preferred a general tariff to '‘.“"renaS Zfarrer -ge to his labourer 

^SiVSi:^:™SZt ,„wth 

aud V%-^"^SVd:’XZfV?e:inftVZVL though experiments had been made 
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with the cropj they were not at all encouraging. lie stated, however, that the cron had nnt U ' 
sufhciently tested. 

445. _ In conclusion, Sir Hein' 3 ’ Doran mentioned the great improvement which had tal-^ 
place (luring tlie last :^U years in (he caltl(> of Ireland, and, in order lo maintaiii this sueeastpH 
that improved farming was necessary so that young stock might he well fed, adding that an 
extension of agricultural education would effect this end. 


Eev. A. A. D.oan, D.D. 

446. The Rev. A. A. David, Headmaster of Rugliy, gave evidence on the education at 

Public Schools of those who contemplate careers 011 the land, wliether as owners administerine 
their own estates, tenant farmers, or land agents. ^ 

447. He referred to the education of the Public School hoy up to 15 years of age, which 
was usually of a unifonn character, consisting of foundational training in English, Latin, French 
Mathematics, and preliminary Science, including Nature Study based on observation of birds’ 
flowers, &c., together with handwork, laying particular emphasis on the latter; it is good for 
a boy to feel that while he is at work he i.s makiug something that is of u.se. 

448. The next stage of training, usually after 15 years or thereabouts, would include 
Physics and Chemistry and a third language, preferably Greek for the Classical side and German 
for the Modern side. 

449. At the age of 16, the average boy would reach the final stage in his school career 
and it was at this point that schools had hithei'to failed to provide sufficient opportunities for 
the boys to follow their own aptitudes. At this age hoys should not only be allowed “ to study 
what they most affect ” but should also begin the training that h^ads to their chosen career, 
provided that subsidiary subjects of study are selected and handled with a view to their educa- 
tional interest. Witness explained that at present it was possible to provide on Science sides 
for boys who were going to be doctors and business men, and it was desirable that a boy should 

he put in the right category of the school curriculum — Science, Classical, or Modern for which 

he w-as most suited, thus bending his energies in a . direction in which he was personally 
interested. These views, witness explained, repre, seated those of the majority of the 
Headmasters’ Conference. 

450. Lord Selborne pointed out that it was on tlie Science side that a boy interested in 
the land would best be placed, and it was in tliis divi.sion that the witness though 5 there would 
be no difficulty in arranging an agricultural course parallel to the course for doctors, engineers, 
and one or two other courses already recognised. 

45.1. Dr. David then referred to the hope which lie entertained tliat boys would continue 
to have the opportunity while at school of some practical work on the land. ' He said that the 
experience gained from Farm Squads liad proved the educational value of such work during 
the present war, but ^ he hoped they would remain a permanent feature of aohool life. He 
suggested that something on the lines of a School-Farm pi-ovidiiig milk, eggs and vegetables for 
the boarders, and containing experimental plots for the Agricultural Course, might be insti- 
tuted with advantage to those boys whose interests, physical and otherwise, were not completely 
satisfied by compulsory games. 

452. Witness then mentioned that in 1915 and 1916 boys w'ere sent out from Rugby in 
squads to help farmers in the neighbourhood, hoeing turnips, &c., and though at present he 
could not trace that any real interest in agriculture had resulted therefrom, they took to the 
work with much interest and physically benefited by the exercise. 

453. ^ Dr. Douglas asked if Rugby had a large proportion of bovs with a prospective 
iiitere.st in the laud, witness replying that there was not n great many^ perhaps a little over 
10 per cent. , but that even that proportion would justify an Agricultural Course being introduced 
mto the .school curnculuiu. 

454. Witness concluded his evidence by calling attention to the need for some similar 
course at the Dniversities which would supply an intellectual stimulus and interest at present 
much needed for a large class of “ Pns.s Men,” many of whom might find careers on the land. 


22nd Day, 27tli February, 1917. 

Mr. R. A. Anuerson. 

455. _ Mr. Anderson, who_ is Secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
opened his evidence with a brief histoiy of the agricultural movement in Ireland. In 1889, 
he said, when the agricultural oj'gauisation movement began, the farming imlnstry was 
emerging from a very serious depres.siou, hrouglit about by foreign competition, a bad system 
of education and a very bad system of land tenure. The agricultural industry in Ireland was, 
111 fact._ (;ompIetely neglected. There was only one small imstitutc in Dublin to provide 
instruction for the whole country. A few creameries were in existeii<;e, some of them joint 
stock, some proprietary and some co-operative. 

45G. 8 ir Horace Plunkett, who introduced the co-oporative movement, was a ITniouist. 
and this fact did not make his work easier with men wlio held oppo.site views. For a long time 
the farmers would not trust each other and work together; no iiistaiu‘.e of co-operation among 
farmers in Ireland could be pointed to a.s having been successful, and tbev were sceptical of 
illustrations taken from another country. For five j’ears the work was (’iirried on by Sir Horace 
Plunkett and a few associates and friends until, in 1894, the Agricultural Organisation Society 
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was formed, aud a fiiud was raised amounting to i.'o,00U a year for five years. This money was 
administered by the Committee of the Society, aud was used for maintaining the stafi. The 
Society was formed in order to give coherence aud euejgy to the co-opei-ative movfiueiit. and to 
give people of different political views an opportunity of joining in the promotion of co- 
operation in Ireland, and its non-party and non-sectarian character had, Mr. Anderson said, 
been maintained throughout. 

457. In starting co-operative creameries, the Society had managed to retain the profits 
and control of the farmer’s industry for him. 

458. With regard to the collective purchase of agricultural requisites, the main achieve- 
ment there had been in the bringing down oi prices from the retail to the wholesale rate, by 
bulking the order’s, and in this way a reduction of from 25 to 4U per cent, had been obtained, 
accompanied by a guarantee of analysis. 

459. The policy as regards seed, Mr. Anderson said, liad always been to try and get farmers 
to use the best — to be more particular as to the quality than the price. Formerly, however, 
the trade had been carried on by the ordinary country shopkeeper who had no knowledge of 
the seed trade at all, with the result that the quality of farm seeds generally was inferior. 

460. As regards credit, the smaller Irish farmers were at that time badly situated; they 
could generally borrow from a Joint Stock Bank, but on terms and conditions often unsuitable 
to the farming industry. In Mr. Andei*son’s opinion, banks varied a great deal: some dealt 
liberally with the farmers and others did not. A great deal of credit, moreover, was obtained 
not through banlcs, but through b\itter merchants aud local traders whose rates of interest were 
extremely high and whose system of business was veiy unsatisfactory to the farmer. 

461. The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, he said, was managed by a President aud 

Vice-President and a Committee which consisted of 16" members — 4 for each province ; 4 members 
elected by individual subscribers, and 4 others co-opted by the whole body. In addition, the 
Development Commissioners, as a temporary expedient, on the refusal of the Irish Department 
to have anything to do with the Society, had the right to elect seven persons to serve on tlie 
Committee. The members of the Committee took paid personally in the work of organisation, 
and the whole management of the affairs of the Society was vested in them. Their services 
were gratuitous, only travelling expenses being given them, and even this sum was often handed 
back as a subscription to the Society. Regular meetings of the Committee took place quarterly, 
and there was also an annual general meeting, which was always very well attended. In order 
to give the members elected by tbe Society an opportunity of getting into closer touch with 
affiliated societies, the Committee had been divided into four bodies, one _for_ each province m 
Ireland. There were also district conferences held in about 25 or 30 districts, where repre- 
sentatives of societies could meet, and by this means the Society was able to get into touch -with 
the leading men of the societies in each particular locality. At the uunual general meeting 
opinions were taken as to the government of [societies, and the policy for the whole movement 
was decided The societies’ representatives, Mr. Anderson stated, showed a great deal ot 
common sense and understood thoroughly the problems with which they had to deal because 
their knowledge of them was first hand. No societies were being started now until it seemed 
ceitain that they were going to be a success, but in the earlier stages many societies had been 
formed which did not ever come to maturity . _ • i j <2 

462 The staff of the Society consisted of 5 senior organisers, 4 creamery inspectors and d 
junior members, end an audit staff of 10. There u-aa also an office stafi consisting ot Mr Ander- 
sou himself, an assistant secretary, and a staff ol typists and clerks There u-as, he said, difflciilti 
in getting a good type of organiser, as many were not successful in dealing with iarmeis, and 
the difficulty was increased by the fact that the employment was not permanent and the ^cie^ 
could not ofier any pension or retiring allowance. ^ This fact put the Irish Agricultural Organma 
tion Society at a disaclrantage in competition with the Agnoultiii-al 

got were umuillv of the some class as College lecturers, &c., but possibly of less agiiculturai 
experience Mr Anderson’s opinion was, howerer, that a thorongb knowledge of organising 
work was of more importance than the mere technical p.art of the training The Audit D^a* 
meiit audited all such accoimts as the societies desired. It was ^elf-suppol'tmg. and able to 

“’"deS.'TtS^ranrrntae of the movement 60-70 per cent, of the tobil numlier^ were of 


Tu the rank and file of the movement bu-.v w.-— . --- • x- n j 

the same reliphus oiul political views, and it had been strictly enjoined upon societies that 
they must not discuss matters leading to political or religious controversy at the meetings, 

Organisati^ Society, t^ 

creameries, which were at work all 


|llSe=s:e-e1^® 


p;od”orbn7L, and had also minimised “tarbe’e. “m^ 1-el up the 

to say® that in some of the the most ariive, 

production of milk. There Society’s Cow- 

“stY^glestXrCS^^^^^^^ Supply.' 'Composite testing was done once a month 
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at the creamery. The average cow iu IrelaiiJ gave 450 gallons of milh in the year, but it 
was believed that this could be increased by at least dd per cent, without interfering with the 
production of beef at all. The creameries made very little cheese, but Mr. Anderson thought 
this might develop later. He considered that the Irish creameries were among the best in 
the world. They had all the latest equipment, and the cost of building and plant was about 
£3,000 for a creamery where churning was done. 

_ 465. The agricultural societies, Mr. Anderson said, were for the most part pnrchasiuir 
societies. They had done very little in the direction of .selling fanners’ pioduce, but had 
reduced the price of fertilisers and improved their quality for farmers all over the country and 
even across the Channel. This had had a very beneficial influence on cropping. Where men 
were able to get three tons of fertilisers at the cost of two tons they naturally used a larger 
quantity. Tlie Agricultural Department taught them tlie suitable manures for ejich crop, and 
this tended to improve the character of the tillage. In Ireland the seasons were very uncertain 
and spring weather was often unsuitable for cultivation, and it was necessary to watch for an 
opportunity to put in the crops, while in tlie autumn the weiitlier was often unsuitable for 
liai'vestiug. Iu Limerick and elsewhere the farmers took to growing ‘‘ I'atcli crops,” which could 
be planted at seasons when it was convenient to till the ground. The men who took up this 
system had kept to it, and now said that they could not get on without it. This development 
of tillage had led to “continuous cropping,” which, in its turn, demanded co-operation in the 
ownership of machinery, because that kind of tillage could not be carried out without very 
expensive plant, and small farmers could not, except by co-operating, pxirckase the machines 
individually. Even if the C.'o-operative Society wei-e able to purchase only a few machines for 
the members it would be a great advantage. In each of the societies which owned the machines, 
young men were being trained to carry out repairs. There was no bad feeling about the sharing 
of tlie machines ; the farmers usuall 3 - arranged it by dniwing lots. Farmers, labourers and others 
worked together in such societies as if they had a common object. 

466. The credit societies were formed on the lines of the Baiffeiseu system, and the 

chief objection, in Hr. Anderson’s opinion, was that where u societj' of that kind was started 
iu a mixed community, the well-to-do man would not join it, because in the case of anything 
going wrong he w’ould be made responsible for the debts. Nojie of these societies were being 
started now by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society because it was felt that they had 
done their work ; but a special clause had been added to the rules of all the agricultural 
societies enabling them to make loans to their members on the same lines as the Ilaiffeisen 
system. It was difficult, Mr. Anderson .said, to find a uioney-leiuler uoav who would lend hard 
cash. A_ needy farmer wanting to borrow £10 had recourse to a strange device. He would sell 
one of his cows at what was known as a “ Trust Auction ” for £10, and three months after 
he would have to sell another and more valuable cow iu order to pay the debt borrowed on the 
first one. _ But the strange thing about the transaction was that the cows did not change hands. 
The credit societies had been advanced some capital by the Congested Districts Board and the 
Department of ^Agriculture. Interest was paid on these loans annually at 3 per cent., and the 
amount by which the capital had been curtailed owing to the withdrawal of these funds had 
been made up by increased deposits from people living in tlie neighbourhood, at a rate of 
interest varying according to the length of time the money liad been left in. The Joint 
Stock Banks lent money to the credit societies at a fixed rate of 4 per cent. They made no 
objection to the societies receiving deposits, because the latter were so small. • . 

467. There were about 20 societies for the sale of poirltry and egg.s. Some of them sold 
only eggs, but in other cases thej’ had begun to nm co-operative supply stores on their own 
initiative in order to hold their own against the competition of the “ higgler.” The “ higgler,” 
or egg dealer, paid in kind and the society in cash. The societies had introduced the purchasing 
of eggs by weight, and so the people who supplied large eggs got the most money. The poultry 
also was bought by weight. dre.ssed for the table. Many crpiimcries and agricultural societies 
also dealt in eggs as a branch of their business. 


^68. milling societies, Mr. Anderson said, were of very recent growth; they were 

•started just before the "War. It had been found useless to ask Irish farmers to grow wheat unless 
they were provided with the means of utilising it as food. Now that they had the co-operative 
mills they could grind their wheat, and they had their offals for feeding cattle, &c. An efficient 
fiour mill for lo^al supplies could be set up for about £1,000, worked either by steam power or 
an oil engine^. _ E^ich man brought in his own wheat and it was ground for him ; oats were also 
grown, but chiefly for cattle-feeding. The wheat in most jiarts of Ireland had to lie very care- 
fully cleaned and artificially dried. Smaller and less expemsive mills were worked with great 
advantage by many co-oiierative creiimerie.s. 

469. There were one or two larg-e bacon curing societies, notably one at Roscrea which was 
very succes.sful, tat Mr. Anderson considered the small society, which bought the pig feom its 
members and cured it tor them, even more useful. Abroad, especially in Denmark, where pigs 
were fed m large immbers, experiments were carried out ns to the best way of feeding them. He 
believed tlmt such societies would help greatly iii promoting the production of pigs, for tie owner 
was helped by bis factory to see the defects in bis animals and to set tbcin right. He did not, 

any but a vciy well , organised and well capitalised 
co-opeialne society to start a bacon factory. At Roscrea the people had started it themselves, 
with some assistance from the Organnsatioii Society, and nlthoiigli they had been asked to assist 
other bacon factories ou the same lines, the Society had always refnsed until it could be seen how 
to m tTf. succeed. As to payment, the heat plan, Mr. Anderson considered, was 

■od /lh f hy resii ts, as this method eliminated the element of speculation 

and followed the safe example set by the Co-operative Creameries. In the case of the meat 
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trade, the witness thought any other method would he risky. There was one ease of 

meat selling in County Wexford, where the meat was only paid for when, it was actually sold. 

He did not think that dealers had, as a rule, made large .sums of money, but he considered the 

system a very bad one. In very few places were the cattle weighed, and this often 

a^kind of guessing competition between farmer and dealer, in which the farmer came oft second 

best. The cattle were sold at fairs and the small man was no match for the_ cattle dealer. ^ 

470 Mr. Anderson attached great importance to the Fishing Society in the Aran Ismnds. 
Most of the fish, he said, was cured and sold to America through the Congested Districts Hoard 
rUyerpool. and the selling results had been nearly doubled. The fish was chiefiy 

herring.^ Some was sold locally, but better transit facilities were needed in order to cater for the 
home demand for fresh fish which was practically unobtainable in Irish country towns. 

471 There were two Irish co-operative trade federations, i.e., the Irish Co-operative 5 

Society and the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society. The function of the foimer was to sell the 
output ol the Co-operative Creameries, and of the latter to act as the ^purchasing 
selling agenCT for the other Societies. The Irish Creamery Managers Association— a 
Sy distinct -from the Irish Agricultural Organisation Soeiety-did a vei-y ^ 

in issuing a weekly market report, so that although there were still great cliffeienccs m the 
prices obtained by Lme creamenea as compared with others, the di«eiences were getting less and 
less In connection with purchase, great advantage was found in ptaig societies to pool their 
orders. A large pari of the work done hy the Insh Agricultural Wholesale 

fertiliser business, in which there was an advantage 'n, large tiansactions. T 
Society operated throughout Ireland hy means of branches in diflerent paits of the 

472 About 12 years ago co-operative industries societies were started for lacemaking, and 
some of the women were alfo engaged in knitting and embroidery The Tamplecr^ 
employed upwards of 100 girls regularly at knittmg, and these f 

£l\ 4ek, wbicb, Mr. Anderson said, was an astonishing amount in that pait of Donegal where 
nfivertv had been very great. This particular Society had a trade turnoA ei of £34,000. 

^ 47^ Thei-e were also societies for the sale of various things, such as honey, fruit, vegetables, 

&r which would be an impossible business without a trade federation. . t i d 

■’ 474. Live stock insurance had proved a veiy difficult thing to 
Anderson thought it was rather an unknown risk, and an instance in which the State mi„ht help 

Th7fowTtfhk ~ portion of the movement at the end of 1916.. The 
figures for 1916 are not complete, but it is Uowii that there are suhstantial increases m he 
number S societies, in their membership and in their trade turnover. It is anticipated that the 
latter will exceed 000,000. Part of this increase must, of course, be attributed to war prices, 
but q^te Sart torn thri, the dealings of the members with their societies show a most healthy 
ineiease in volume. 


Classification of 
Societies. 


5To. of 
Societies. 


Jlembersbip 
of same. 


i Trade Turnover. Observations. 


Dairy 

Auxiliaries ... 

Agricultural 

Credit 

Poultry Keepers 
Home Industries 
Miscellaneous 
Pig and Cattle 

Flax 

Federations... 

Totals 


344 

45, .885 1 


23,450 

226 

20,260 i 

13 

4,042 ! 


G27 i 

1 27 

7,928 ■ 

I 50 

— 

1 7 

562 1 

! 2 

337 1 

1 991 

102,691 


£ 

.^,499,2G4 

,801,341 

48,190 

84,922 

170 

156,881 

4,352 

552.910 


{So returns.) 


4.657,036 


obtained from all over the world, i ey arrang regular hand was insured at a 

Insurance with the Co-operative minimum ordinaiy rate per cent, now 

premium of 6»., and casual labour at the ’X® therefore, with 10 or 16 

for any kind of workman’s compensation was 16s- The small Jaimei, 

acres S?'?: Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 

477. The terms of affiliation for societies min t Mditing was paid for separately, 

were 10s. per £1,000 of trade tumovc p ■ ^ Agricultural Organisation Society 

Mr. Aaderson said that hrs great hope was^ o^^^^^^ year. In 1914, 

telf-supporting. He Ji^ticipated a subscriptions £904': in 1915, £1.163 and 

fulsTlastVeari £1.46^anTf 1,792 and tire totals for these three years were £1,970, £2,696 
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aiid £3,258. Contributions had been received from both private and public funds for oream' 
amount ^contributed from private sources for organisation worh since 1889 


was £118,895, and from public funds, i.e., the Congested Districts Board and the Develomnn^t 
Commission £56,885, making a total of £176,780, or an expenditure of £1 15s. per head of 
total orpnised farmers. Fonnerly, the Society had received a grant from the Department J 
Agriculture, but this had been withdrawn in 1908. The Development Commi.ssioners o-ave fKo 
Society a grant of £5,320 based on the contributions of societies for 1915, nt the rate of £P fnr 
every £50 contributed and ignored all the rest of its income, thus helping the Organisatinn 
bociety to stimulate the affiliated societies to contribute as much as possible towards the upkeep 


of their Association. 

j found lately that in a number of districts where the farms were sniali 

and the farmers practically only labourers, they had not benefited at all by the war prices and 
orpnisers were being clamoured for to start co-operative stores, a.s the people complained 
bitterly of the_ high prices charged for domestic requirements iiy the loc-al shopkeepers. At 
preset the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society was debarred, under its agreement with 
the Development Commissioners, from organising such societies, l)ut he lioped that having 
regard to war conditions, this restriction might he removed. ’ ' ® 

to the .steps which the Society had taken to increase the production of food 
Mr. Aiidei-son stated that at tlie outbreak of the War they had instructed all the organism® staff 
to urge on the farmers the necessity for increasing their tillage, and had brought out leaflets 
and posters on the need for eeonomi.sing in every way possible. These had had some result but 
there had been no marked increase in tillage where it was not accompanied by milline for 
hoip eonpmption ; and where that had been done, the tillage had been increased in some 
instances by over 100 per cent. Mr. Anderson considered that if tillage were to be increased 
to any great extent in Ireland, co-operation was essential. The chief difficulty, he said would 
not be reluctance on the part of the farmer to do his duty, hut the scarcity of horses, manures 
and .seeds, especially seed potatoes. 

480. In some parts of Ireland the conditions of agriculture were very primitive. Even 


in Donepl, where they Jiad^.liad agricultural instruction for the last 16 or 17 years, the spade 


was still used on most holdings and they had never learnt the use of the pLugh. A^®ood 
land in the West of Ireland was very rockv and the number of farms large but 
Mr. Anderson thought there ought to be no difficulty in getting the farmers to use the Voueh 
on ail suitable laud, -provided they were shown how to do it. In .some parts of Donegal they 
had been successfully taught how to nse threshing machines. In parts of Ulster, where the 
farmers tilled 60- lO per cent, of their land, they had not much objection to tilling more 
since they had all the necessary implements, but in other parts of the country he thought 
there would be difficulty m getting fanners to increase their arable area. Mr. Anderson thought, 
therefore, that this object would be accomplished best bv a guaranteed minimum price 
compulsion and co-operation. If prices went back to their old level, he considered that tillage 
would go back also without a full measure of co-operation. 

■»r Amongst the farmers’ families in Ireland there was a large amount of unpaid labour. 

Mr. Anderson did not suggest that these workers should be paid at the same rates as outside 
abourers, but felt that no one should work for nothing at all. The fanners could not, however, 
he admitted, pay this kind of laljour unless they improved the cultivation of their farms. He 


considered that agricultural labour generally was hadly paid and badly fed, the value of 
allowances being less than 5s. a week in most parts of Ireland (including the balance of their 


house rent which they did not pay). The highest war bonus he had lieard of was only 3s a 
week. The Department had informed him that applications had been received from 5,000 
migratory men, 500 of whom were ploughmen, to go and work in southern Ireland, hut that 
they would not p because all they could get was a week. It was estimated that 300,000 
Irish labourers bad emigrated during the last 40 years. At pre.sent the labourer had little 
or no benefit from co-operation, and Mr. Anderson thought some co-operative scheme might 
iu farmers and their servants together. Mr. Anderson’s impression was 

that the educational system in Ireland was most dcfeotiTe. There was noiliins in a farmer’s 
early education which fitted him for fhc work he had to do, although technical instruetioh 
was now available for him. With regard to communal oultiyation, Mr. Anderson considered 
that the co-operative society should help to further it. He had had experience in the ioint 
letting or grazing of land worked on the same plan. Societies, he said, used to take farms 
on the co-operative system, and their members had the advantage of a large range for their 
cattle, watering, fa. Speaking generally, Mr. Anderson said it was the policy of the Societi- 
to apply co-operation to every branch of ngrioiiltiire, alway.s considering the fitness of the 
commiim^ to carp’ out the scheme, and provided there was money to do it. He was of 
opinion that if this were not done .ill over Ireland, and done onioklv, the outlook for that 
country would be very serious. 

• j chief need of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society at present was an 

independent income. It would be better, the witnes.s said, both for the' Society and for the 
public, if it could live on its own resourjes. Many people objected to public funds being used 
to promote co-operation. He thought that if the Society had enough money of its own to carry 
on nil the work which was necessary, and if the Board of Agriculture or another Department 
wanted i-fc_to teke on some new work, the Society might fairly bargain with them for some 
remuneration for that purpose. If the levy system, which was now pstabliahed, were main- 
tained, the Society would before long be self-supporting with regard to work in connection 
with existing societies, and would need to turn to the State only in unremunerative enterprise. 
Mr. Anderson said that the Society would like the Department of Agriculture to undertake 
a certain amount of research work, and advise them on scientific problems, and hoped that 
the two bodies would be able to^work together witbo;^t^Jur1Jej trouble. 
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23rd Day, 28 th Februarys 1917. 

ilr. Normal Hkiij. 

483. Mr. Norman Reid &tated that, althoug'h a niember of the J:scottish La.’ul Court lie 
appeared before the Sub-Committee in his individual capacity and not as representing any 
body or society. The main objections to deer iorest.s might lie shortly summarised under the 
following 12 headings, which he would like to elaborate; — (1) Reduction of the sheep stock 
of the country; (2) Great reduction of wool production; (3) Reduction of the supply of store 
cattle; (4) They lead to the use ot arable hnul for sheep and cattle rearing that should be used 
for feeding and grain production; (•')) The amount of food produced on a deer forest is so small 
that it is almost of no account as a food supply; (0) The consumption ot Indian corn, &c., used 
as hand feeding for deer for which there is no returm in food supply ; (,T) Deer trespass on 
neighbouring farms and do much damage; (8) Deterioration of grazing land owing to its not 
being properly gx'azed, drained, and burned in rotation; (9) Deer are a great drawback to 
afforestation, as all plantations would have to be deer-feiiced and kept up for 25 years at least ; 
(10) De-populatiou of the country; (11) Deterioration of people of the country owing to country 
being devoted to pleasure and not industry; (12) The employnnent of unproductive labour. 

484. He desired to impress upon the Sub-Committee that mere altitude ought not to be 
taken as an indication that the land should properly be used for deer. The Deer Forest Com- 
mission of 1892 had adopted the view that land over the 1,000-contour line might properly 
be used for that purpose, but the Commission had looked at the question from the point 
of view of the small tenant and not from that ot the gi-eute.st economic production. He was 
strongly of opinion that in many cases the higher laud wa.s even better for sheep than the 
lower. They were more hardy and freer from disease. It would be unnecessary to fence 
such land, there would be natural divisions, and in practice it was found that few sheep 
strayed away from their own flock and over their particular boundary. Existing large farms 
of 4,000 sheep, for instance, were not farmed as a single organi.sation, but as a number of 
separate divisions, each under its own shepherd. Even without fencing, the sheep in these 
divisions kept together and did not stray. 

485. Such land might be worked on the Club Sy.steni, under which a number of .small 
men combined to farm their several interests together as a single holding. They engaged a 
shepherd, and elected a treasurer, who was responsible for the finance of the uudeifaking 
and made no division of the profits until all the Iiabilitie.s hud been settled. But there was a 
good deal of land in the Highlands only suitable for large sheep farms. A certain amount of 
arable land was necessary for the men, and in districts where this wtxs limited in amount, 
only sufficient to provide for the shepherds, the laud could only he used profitably for large 
sheep farms. 

486. Mr. Reid drew special attention to the disproportion between the amount of 
food produced by land under deer and that from the same land under sheep. A forest 
let with a limit of 25 to 40 stags would cast, if used as a sheep farm, 1,000 to 1,500 sheep, 
and produce from 20,000 to 25,000 lbs. of wool each year, with some store cattle in addition. 
Although some land might carry very little, a fair average for the forest land of Scotland as 
a whole would be one sheep to four acres, and one lb. of wool for e\ery acre. 

487. A return he got out in 1904 a.s to the area under forest in the crofting countries of 

Sutherland, Ross-shire and Argyllshire showed 2,920,000 acres, and Mr. Reid calculated that 
the total amount would now stand at 4.000.000 acres. From this he estimated that from three- 
quarters of a million to a million more sheep might be kept were this land deforested. It 
was incorrect to suppose that this land would not carry sheep. It had done so m the past, 
and the system of valuation which had been blamed was «u excuse by 

those who -wished to get rid of the sheep in favour of deer. Had these 4,000,000 acres been 
under sheep they would have produced annually wool sufficient to have clothed the tot 
Expeditionary Force. Mr. Reid did not wish to imply by his third objection that large numbers 
of store cattle could be reared on forest land: it would be impracticable to form any estimate 
of the total, but the number capable of being kept over the whole area would he cousiderable. 

488 After touching shortly on objections 5, 6. (.8 and 9, Mr. Reid dealt with 
and 12 together nt some length. He stated that there could be no question that Population 
had fallen to a greater extent in afforested parishes than in others. The attendances at schools 
showed it, and he knew cases where schools had had to be closed in afforested distncts_ as there 
were no children to go to them. Depopulation was, not 

rural districts, but it was more rapid in those where sheep had been displaced. He ^ 
able to give figures for a particular parish showing the population before and aftm 
Afforestltion also had a deteriorating influence on the population-the keepers 
occupation high pay, and a certain amount of non-productive work during a few weeks of the 
vea^hut little to do during the remainder. The atmosphere in which such a fannly lived cou d 
Ke com W that of a shepherd. The English keeper was different. He was largely 

emnloverirS^^ looking after nests and the like, hut the keepers on a deer forest 

W imieTo them, except perhaps some feeding in the winter, as there was little 

poaching of deer entirely prohibited-some land 
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490. Where the Chib System was in use a certniii head of cattle was kept on the land hit 
by individuals and not as the property of the (dub. One of the advantages of the Club Systen 
was that the land was well stocked, and emdi fiunily luid its proper proportion. Where th 
families did not oombine, but mei’ely liad the viglifc to rim their sheep over a certain coiniaon 
area, it resulted in some stocking to their full amount, while others had practically none. Such 
a system was less economic than the Club System, botli in the labour involved and in the anioimt 
of food and wool produced. In reply to l)r. Douglas, who questioned him as to. the accuraev 
of the view that land when afforested carried a snmller impulatiou than when under sheep the 
witness maintained the opinion that he had already expressed, and stated that there would 
be four times as many persons on a sheep farm, unless there was some factor, such as a valuable 
fishing river running through the same land, whicli might affect the mimber of people. 

491. Questioned by Dr. Dougla.s, Mr. Reid agreed that a reason given for the creation 
of deer forests was the failure of the sheep farms to pay their way. Rheeji fanning had become 
depressed, and tenants had said they must have great reductions either of rent or lease the 
matter being complicated by the great cost of taking over the sheep at the acclimatised value.s 
making it practically impossible to find new tenants, except at about half to one-third of the old 
rents. But in his opinion the fault was not in the value attributable to the acclimatisatiou of 
the flock.s, which was justifiable, but in the sheep rents having been far too high. It was true 
that the land when afforested made high rents, hut these did not approach those previouslv 
charged for the land under sheep. He himself had a farm which was rented at £1.260 and 
was afterwards let for £560 as a farm. It would he difficult to lay down any rule as to the 
land which might legitimately be given up to deer ; but deer existed before any land liad been 
afforested, and it was tbe loss in food production, owing to the clearances of sheep, rather 
than the presence of a reasonahle number of deer, against which he protested. For'reasons 
already stated the findings of tlie 1892 Commission had no hearing on the question of sheep 
versus deer. _ It was not a question of altitude, as the older sheep did well on the higher lands. 
From the point of view of the food output early matul’ity was not economically expedient where 
sheep might be kept on high ground, although fa.sliiou now favoured young mutton. 

492. The high rents commanded by deer forests were doubtless an important factor iu 
connection with rating before tlie War, but in the present time of need they liad failed as a 
source of local income. The return from the land let for .sheep combined with grouse woidd 
have been as great, while the depopulation caused by afforestation had given rise to'tlie auomalv 
that there were no people to benefit from the expenditure of the rates. Roads were kept up 
with no one to use them, and schools maintained with not enough children to fill them. Had 
there been sheep farms there would have been plenty of children to fill the schools. Forestry 
also would he of value in providing additional employment for the population all the year 
round. With regard to the gradual reiiitroduction of sheep, he anticipated no difficulty if the 
land were thrown open to them. They would increase and spread over tlie new land thus 
obviating any large and immediate outlay of capital in stocking. The drainage of much of the 
land had been allowed, under deer, to fall into disrepair, but this would be remedied if the 
land were again used for sheep. 

493 It was difficult to compare the rents derivable from deer and sheep— the latter would 
be calculated at so much a head— but the witness wa.s convinced that the rent obtainable from 
sheep, combined with grouse, would compare favourably with tliose which had been commanded 
£ ii tleer forests. A return to the sheep farms would necessitate an outlay in the erection 
of cottages, but this could he provided gradually as the numbers of sheep increased. Under the ' 
Uub bystem there were usually two managers, who gave instniotions to the shepherd, and were 
responsible for buying rams and for general supervision. Mr. Beid advocated an erieusian of 
the system, particularly m the case of common lands, which were often badly grazed. At 
present prices It would be a costly thing to restock, but he did not anticipate a 'continuance of 
war prices after peace had been declared. Enquiry would show what breeds of sheep had in 
the past been found most suited to the land about to be restocked, and the production of more 
mutton on thns laud would free ,a greater proportion of the existing arable land now used for 
rearing stores for the production of gram. 'When grain was fetching a very low price, it was 
more profitable to breed lambs on the aiahle farms than to grow grain, b'nt these conditions 
seemed unlikely to prevail now. 


Mr. F. T. Houmrd. 

El ™ Board of Education, Mr. Howard, Divisional Inspector of 

Elementary Sohoolsj Mr. Ste,ad, Staff Inspector in Science for Secondary Schools, and Mr. Pett, 
H.M. Inspector of the Tetdraological Branch in Eural Subjects, gave evidence. 

Elementary Education. 

tbrouf^n/f Ml'- Howard explained how the Board of Education, 

ment fn thS toston“ton elementary schools to make'nse of the school enviroil- 

and allowed rm-al schools to adopt a restricted syllabus in Arithmetic, Geography 

of uSc, 1« Study and Practical Subjects. The curricnlnnl 

me coLeS ItP p® Local Education Authority. So far as the Board 

are concerned every school IS encouraged to fit itseU ■ 

out that nbm.t TROt Board began to encourage rural schools in this way, witness pointed 

P 1 * a o«'“'i>iation, which implied one type of curriculnm 

for all schools, town and country, was abandoned, and this involved .a fresh outlook. 
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498. In the best rural schools, Mr. Howard said, the school eriTironment is habitually 
drawn upon for material to illustrate lessons in Arithmetic, Geography. History and Drawing, 
while much emphasis is laid upon Hoture Study. A fair number of schools give a practical turn 
to Nature Study with older children of 11 to 1-i — e.g.. by studies of useful and usele«' meadow 
grasses, helpful and harmful birds and insects, sampling soils and testing seeds, the keeping of 
bees, poultry, rabbits and, verj’ occasionally, of nigs and goats. The^p are allowed wherever 
the particular interests and capacity of the teacher justify them. Experience has .shown, that 
when intelligently handled these branches of Nature Study can he made quite educational, given 
that they do not absorb too large a proportion of the school time. 

499. In I906-T, Gardening was taught in 942 English schools to 16,988 boys; in 1913-14, 
56,037 children, of whom about 3.000 were girls, were taught in 3,011 schools. Since the "War 
broke out the number has grown very rapidly. As classes must he small if the training ia to 
be thorough, not more than 20 scholars to a teacher a.re allowed, so a small extra grant of 4.?. a 
head per year is given by the Board. It is important that the subject he treated as an integral 
portion of the school currierrlum. not as an extra, for which reason a member of the ordinary 
school staS, if he knows the subject, is more successful usually than an outsider — e.g.. a 
practical gardener. Pressed on this point, witues? explained that a practical man generally 
holds the irtilitarinn view too strongly, failing to give the scholars the necessary opportunities 
for experiment in his desire to cultivate skill in manipulation, while he rarely understands 
Gardening as a training in scientific method for which purpose it i.s mainly adopted in schools. 

500. Some counties — e.g., SuiTey, Stafford.shire and East Suffolk — have encouraged school 
gai’dening greatly; in otlier.'j — c.g., Hej'cford and Nottingham — fiiily a few schools take the 
subject. In others again, where a large number of children leave at 13, the course is too 
short to he of much value. The Choirmari asked if children cuiiltl be sorted out, and those 
without much intellect and physically str*ong permitted to go to work earlier. Witne.ss thought 
14 was young enough for any one to leave; besides, the so-called “.manual method.” in which 
training is largely through the hand and the eye. ha? been shown, in large towns and in some 
rural districts like Lindsey (Lincoln! to be successful in awakening the intelligence of many 
children seemingly dull and backward. It is so important to have an intelligent rural popula- 
tion that the method ought to be given a fnll trial. 

501. Most county airthorities have developed handicraft instruction for boys and domestic 

subjects for girls, but separate figures to show bow far they are taken in rural schools are not 
available. In most country schools handwork instrnction is confined to wood-work, but a few, 
e.g., in Lindsev (Lincoln! and Somerset, include such things as the making^ of g.srden frames 
and implements and metal objects involving filing and soldering and also repairs to hinges, gj^es 
and the like A few schools too have begun to train children in the pr.octical use of other 
materials, e.g., strins and rope, cane and willow, glass and cement. The Secretary to the 
Cheshire Education Authoritv has reecutlv submitted such a scheme for a Handyman s 
Course.” The Board are encouraging experiments in handwork in order to secure more variety 
and greater utilitv. , , , , - ^ 

502 The development of a rural outlook in the county- school depends mainly upon_ the 

teacher Most village schools are under mistresses. The older country teachers were trained 
when the ideals of education were very different; some were too old when the change came, or 
too stereotyped to develop fresh methods and to readjust their outlook. Asked if were 

not a hindrance to the change owing to their academic training, witness said that the Board have 
now amon<- their district inspectors a number who understand rural affairs, and m recent years 
have delxberatelv chosen some of the assistant inspectors because of special acquaintance with 
rural schools. Every divisional inspector has under him one or more persons capable of inspeet- 
ine gardening and handicraft. , . . i ? a 

503 Another difficultv. witness pointed out, is the size of the country school and con.^ 
quently its limited staff. Tarious methods have been suggested and tried on a small scale with 
the Ti4w ol improTins! the eclTiration of oountrv children, e.p. to) the estahlishment of 
centrallT situated under m,iaters to irhich older hoys and »irls arc transferred from small schools 
under mistresses (e.g., in Warwickshire and Cheshire) ; f6) attendance at a Centre for practoal 
suhieots only hy children from neishhomiig yiUaffes the children hems coiiyeyed where n^M- 
sary The Board haye recently puMislied a pamphlet entitled A Huial Special Subjects 
Centre ” descrihins such an experiment. Schemes for small local educational endowments 
oconaionally make kpenditure of income upon inatrnction of this kind possible; (c) “PP* ™ 
various siihiects. c.p.%utter making and poultry rearing, yisit schools and give short conmes 

denitrations t'o the children; (d) classes for teachers ^ S-ahirdays 
are arranged hy Local Education Authorities at Horticultural Colleges farm schools and other 
nrii the trayelling charges and oiit-of-pockct expenses of the teachers nsnally being paid. 
S thii way telS are encouraged to start gardening, fruit culture and other practical 

“"’’’504 In recent years specialisation in the training of teaohep has been reco^ended by 

Snnnnrg (iiSr stt? vreyi snii^idlSs s ^ 

tion in this subject. nisei^^^ having special bearing on rural conditions 

nson^Teinrof going fiirther in these directions may spend a third year in an Agricultural 
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College or Teclmical Institutioa ; so far only one woman has done so by entering Swanley Horti- 
cultural College. The experience of Training Colleges is that students, who are allowed to choose 
their own courses, will not take groups of subjects which will fit them specially for work in rural 
schools. Until salaries are improved the prospect is far from bright ; with the present shortage 
of teachers, the urban schools with higher salaries and better prospects absorb the best and most 
highly qualified men and women entering the profession. The great majority of teachers without 
the full teacher’s qualification (45,000 uncertificated and 13,500 supplementary teachers) are in 
rural schools. The average salary for a woman uncertificated teacher is 22s. to 23s. a week and 
for a supplementary teacher only 14s. to 15s. a week. The Chairman concurred in the view 
expressed that better salaries were imperatively needed. 

505. "Witness agx'eed with Mr. Bryner Jones that one difficulty in producing teachers 
really qualified in rural subjects lies in the fact that a two-year course is not long enough. As 
matters stand rural teachers must be trained to take general subjects, so little time can be spared 
for practical wox’k. Crewe Training College manages to give six to eight hours a week for 32 
weeks each year to practical work, but this is abnormal. He agreed further that where future 
teachers stay three years, as in University Colleges, they usually study for degrees and conse- 
quently are drawn away from subjects of rui'al importance. Higher value, in his view, must be 
attached to agriculture and horticulture in advanced education iif this is to be set right. 

506. "Witness disagreed with Dr. Kelly as to the probable effect of improving the qualitv 
of teachers in rural schools. So far from persuading children to leave the country, teachers 
certainly since 1900 have become more interested in their surroundings and have .studied them 
with beneficial results to the schools. To his knowledge, farmers in Cheshire (and Mr. Peet 
concurred as regards Lincolnshire) pay tribute to the improved intelligence and mental alertness 
of boys leaving school to work on the land. Cultivation of intelligp ice is what the Board look 
for. Education for children xmdcr 14 cannot be pushed far into practical affairs and general 
training must remain the chief aim of elementary schools. The Board are not definitely attempt- 
ing to keep boys from going to the towns, but they know that the effect of bringing the circum- 
stances of the school surroundings into the instrxiction helps to maintain the children’s interest 
in country life. Witness doubted if even the best and most devoted teachers could enthuse 
children so far as to believe in “ agriculture as a noble profession ” a? long as the wages of farm 
workers are so low. 

Evening and Technical Education. 


507. The Chairman, expressed appreciation of the good work done in evening schools. 
Mr. Peet explained that compulsory attendance in the evening was imi)ossible, since lads cannot 
benefit fully after 10 hours’ work on the land. A few are strong enough to do so but compulsion 
all round implies in his view classes held not later than 7 p.m. in any case. "Witness agreed with 
the Chairman that the aim of rural day continuation schools should be the continuance of general 
education, even though it be given a rural bias. 

508. Questioned by Mr. Douglas as to the practical work in such f chools, Mr. Peet explained 
that the scholars would be mostly labourers and sons of small holders. If compulsion comes he 
anticipated that farmers’ sons will not attend such clas.sefi but will generally go first to Secondary 
Schools and later to winter courses in Farm Schools. Thus farmers will be brought into dose 
touch with agricultural education in which many still have little belief. The older scholars of 
Evening Schools should take up different work from that of scholars in Farm Schools, such as the 
care of animals, machinery and the things they must see to themselves in their work. 

509. Such work is best taught on the farm itself, though in connection with the school 
Experience shows that knowledge of farm processes cannot he left satisfactorily to farm employ- 
ment. _ Agriculture is calling for a higher quality of brain, but the best intellects which might 
thus pick up the knowledge usually leave countiy districts. 

. Chairman witness said he thought that no real difficulty will be found 

in getting boys to school up to 16 except those on small farms ; but he felt that difficulties will be 
great with regard to older persons. Farmers generally give no encouragement to boys going to 
classes and seem to think it unsettles them. 

1 ^ occurs through boys not joining classes immediately they leave the day 

school; they forget a great deal before joining, and in picking up the lost knowledge become 
disheartened. O^asionally boys are allowed to leave early on condition that they join evening 
classes at on^ He agreed with Dr. Douglas that this plan could be developed if boys are not too 
tired to get full advantage from the classes. 

512. Again, teachers are a difficulty ; most are elementary school teachers and some are very 
good ; but classes often cannot he started because the day school teacher is too old or is disinclined 
to take evening classes. 

613. Occasionally women assistants ran classes successfully. For farm processes the type 
of teacher raqimd is a smallholder who has risen from a farm labourer. Agriculture should he 
tS Colleler^ experience of farming, e.g., young farmers who have come from Agricul- 

^ difficult to flud Suitable practical 

m“ingtrSy repeSS^^^^^ 


Secondary Education. 

Uooonnf; Eeplations of the Board of Education give grant-eaniiag 

» WeL 1 n “ul*? “ *'*'*'' curricula. The requirement as to the inclnsion 

of a foreign language might he relaxed if the enaumstnnees demanded it, an exemption whicll 
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is intended to meet, for example, the case of schools in which the work has a rural bias. It 
is the view of the Board that manj- Secondary Schools in country districts would gain in 
usefulness if they substituted a ruralised curriculum for that usually followed. By a 
“ ruralised curriculum'’ is meant oue in which (a) detailed courses of work in Science, 
Geography, Mathematics, and Manual Instruction are modified so that the teacher makes 
use of the opportunities afforded by the school’s environment, and (b) the work is not of a 
purely technical character suitable only for the future farmer, "^^itness agreed with Mr. 
Bryner Jones that the examinations taken by boys from Secondary Schools constitxite a real 
difficulty in the way of the adoption of a ruralised curriculum, but added that under the 
Board’s new examination proposals it was hoped that examinations would be arranged so as 
to suit the needs of schools with ruralised curricula. Detailed suggestions in regard to the 
character of a ruralised curriculum were set forth in Circular 883, issued in 1914. In reply 
to a question, witness explained that schools are not encouraged to include any specific 
teaching of Agriculture in their courses of work. On the other hand, it is recommended that 
agricult^rral illustrations should be freely used in connection with the teaching of Biology. 
It is thoiig'ht that a curriculum of the type suggested would be as suitable for those who 
do not intend to follow the rural indu.stries as for those who do. By Article 39 of the Regula- 
tions, the Board were empowered to make special grants for educational experiments. Five 
schools are in receipt of such a grant. Of these, two are schools following a ruralised 
curriculum and another is a school providing a special course designed as a preparation for the 
working of smallholdings. In 1913 there were 34 schools (1C hoys’ schools and 18 school.' for 
boys and girls) in which more or less successful attempts were made to introduce a rural element 
into the curriculum. In reply to Mr. Bryner Jones, witness stated that it is of the first 
importance that the Headmaster of a ruralised Secondary School shotild have the knowledge 
and sympathy requisite to direct the work of his assistants and to preserve the special character 
of the school, even if he is not himself qualified to give instruction in rural science. It is 
hy no means sufficient to rely on the services of a single assistant with agricultural qualifica- 
tions. who may be a voxmg man with little or no experience of teaching. Witness added that 
one of the difficulties in the way of the development of Secondary Schools with ruralised 
curricula is the want of belief among farmers in the value of Secondary Education in general 
and of a ruralised curriculum in particular. There is, unfortunately, little or no tendency 
for boys from ruralised Secondarv Schools to pass on to Universities or Agricultural Colleges. 


Mr. Chance. 


516. Mr. Kenneth Chance stated that he was Managing Director of the British Cyanides 
Company, Limited, and in that capacity had been carrying out investigations with others for 
upwards of two years on the recovery of potash from blast furnace gases. Up to the end m 
1916 the object in view had been to increase the quantity of potash given off in the gases in the 
form of carbonate which had been refined into carbonate of potash of great purity for the 
manufacture of optical and other glass. 3 ^ j x. j + j i ; n 

517 He stated that after many disappointments methods had been adopted which were 
successful in largely increasing the output of carbonate of potash m such gases^ 
the instmetions of Mr. A. S. Esslemoat. Director of the Optical and Glassware Department of 
the Ministry of Munitions, to whom representations had been made as to the urgent n^essity 
of suppIemSting the national supplies of potash fertilisers, he hod, early m Janu.rry, temporarily 
disooSinned that work and inaugurated a new line of experiment ^ 

Quantities of potassium chloride instead of carhonate in the gas with a view to meeting this 
Lmand TheL experiments had met with a marked degree of success from the commencement 

klL^rfonre :c«h;?;tScts rr. ‘lutt g\7dverT 


-ilR Mr Chance referred to the existing difficulty of obtaining the potash from the 

Plant and machinery were new*^ma'’chtaeJ™® EntaSTere’ abSdy in conra'e 

impossible to secure any large amount of . muriate of notash in the year, provided 

of Lotion plants sufficient ‘® immLiatety. He 

™LndTS “rS": s°afbe brought to bear upon the Ministry of Munitions to give 

contained certain proportions therefore, ground the material mth nitre cake, 

injurious for fertilising purposes , u‘«fT’T.pndiiet toffether with an analysis, showing that 

and he produced a sample of the ? 3 j^^mut 25 per cent, of ;^tash expressed as 

it contained about 60 per cent., He stated that there were 

chloride. There was also a slight trace_ o - * and this particular one had only been 

other methods He would welcome 

adopted hecanse it suggested itselt as rue sim|jm ^ ^ 
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assistance from tie Board of Agriculture in deciding the most desirable composition of 
fertilisers derived from the material obtained from blast furnace gases. It was all a question 
of cost, but he thought that potash in available form could be pi'ocluced in this counti'y on a 
large scale at a price not greater than that at which it was sold bf'fore the War if the same 
pre-war basis wei*e taken for cost of labour, raw materials and other manufacturing charges. 

520. Even, without new plant Mr. Chance said he could quickly supply 50 tons for 

experimental purposes, but it would be desirable for an agricultural chemist to decide as to 
the purity of the product which was suitable for fertilising purposes, and he hoped that 
arrangements might be made with the Board of Agriculture to send a repre.sentative down to 
his works at Oldbury at an early date in order to discus.s this question with liim and his staff. 
As soon as that point was settled the Ministry of Munitioms should be pressed to give priority 
to the supply of refining plant sufficient to enable his firm to produce from ten to fifteen 
thousand tons per annum. _ . 

521, Mr. Chance stated that thi-ough the courtesy of Mr. B. Walmsley, who was in 
control of the Pig Iron Department of the Ministry of Munitions, lie had obtained a good deal 
of information upon the potash contained in the dust collected from tlie stoves and boiler fines 
at blast furnace works, and ho handed in a statement dealing with this source of supply, to be 
forwarded with any recommendations the Committee might wish to make to the Board of 
Agriculture. 


24tbi Day, 13th March, 1917. 

Mr. T. P. Gill and Mr. J. R. O.iiiPBELf.. 

{Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland.) 

522. Mr. Gill prefaced his evidence by stating that, in view of the announcement made 
on behalf of the Government on the 23rd February, neither he nor Mr. Campbell had considered 
it necessary in their preliuiinaiy memorandum to the Sub-Committee, to refer to tlie questions 
of special means for increasing food production, agricultural ox’gaiiisation and credit and agricul- 
tural labour. The Department, however, fully appreciated the importance of these matters, and 
Mr. Gill expressed a wish to be allowed to deal w'ith them later. 

523. He proceeded to outline the factors which led to the creation of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, its constitution and its operations. The 
Department was the outcome of the Report of the Recess Committee — a body of Irishmen repre- 
senting different parties in the country who in 1896 drew up a scheme for the application of 
State aid and instruction in regard to agriculture and industries as well as for their development. 
With certain modifications rendered desirable by events that elapsed between the date of that 
Report and the creation of the Department in 1900, the general policy advocated in the Report 
had formed the main featuz'es of the Department’s work up to the present. The idea was the 
constitution of a department of State with a degree of representativeness unusual in these 
countries — representative at once of the Crown, the local government bodies created a couple 
of years previously, and of those classes of the people with whom its w'ork would be chiefly 
concerned. The guiding principle was that its functions should be to aid, improve and develop 
the agriculture, fisheries and other industries of Ireland in such a manner as to stimulate pd 
strengthen the self-reliance of the people, and that it should include the whole work of technicQl 
instruction as it was commonly understood in its relation to industries, and to urban as well as 
rural conditions. It meant not merely the creation of new powers and machinery, hut the 
taking over and co-ordination of certain existing activities which had been scattered amongst 
eight other departments. 

524. The Irish Department was directly responsible to Parliament through a Minister of 
its own — its Vice-President. It differed in that respect from all the other Government Depart- 
ments in Ireland. There was a permanent staff, at the head of which were the Secretary, 
Assistant Secretaries and heads of branches with expert and administrative officers. Replying 
to Dr. Kelly, Mr. Gill added that he was the present and first Secretary, and that for all practical 
purposes the Vice-President and Secretary were really the Department. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland was President of the Department of Agriculture, as he was of other principal Irish 
departments, but from the beginning successive Chief Secretaries had acted as if the Department 
of Agriculture was directly responsible to Parliament. Of course there had been the closest 
co-operation between the Chief Secretary and the work of the Department on all matters which 
seemed to call for it. The Department had a wide and varied range of functions, and one of 
the main duties of the Vice-President and Secretary was to co-ordinate these numerous activities, 
and he thought it could be claimed that a special feature of the Department was the harmony 
and organic unity which characterised its work. 

625. The Department was divided into the following branches: — Agricultural, which 
included forestry, at the head of which was Mr. Campbell, as Assistant Secretary; Technical 
Instruction, Fisheries, Statistics and Intelligence, Veterinary, which carried out the provisions 
of the Diseases of Animals Acts, and Accounts. An Assistant Secretary (Mr. Fletcher) was 
also at the head of the Technical Instruction branch, while each of the remaining branches was 
in charge of an administrative officer. 

526. From an administrative point of view the work fell into two main divisions, that 
directed by the Department from the central office, and that administered through local bodies 
such as the county committees of agriculture, aiul county and urban committees of technical 
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instructioa, all of -^'liicli wpre bodies created by -tutuie. The fir<i oi these main diTisioas might 
itself be classihed into tvort aided through, the pariiameiitaiy Vote of the Department, all the 
pennaneut staff being paid from this vote; and that aided through who.t was called the Depart- 
ment’s “Endowment Euud,” administered with the concnrrence of the lepresentative Boards 
attached to the Department. 

527. The work centrally adminLstered included the control of a number of institutions, 
chiefly educational and scientific, such as the Hoyal (.'ollegc of Science., the Royal Veterinary 
('ollegc. the National ilu.«eum, the Metropolitan Seliool of Art. the Royal Botanic Gardens, the 
Albert Agricultural College, certain training schools for teachers and agricnltiiral stations. 

528. The Department was assisted by. and had the cO'Oi)eratiou of, statutory bodies, partly 
representative and partly nominated — the Council of Agriculture, the Agricultural Board and 
the Board of Technical Instruction. The Council of Agriculture comprised 104 members,, two- 
thirds elected by the County f\nincils, and one-third nominated by the Department. Im- 
mediately after it,s own election, which took place at triennial periods, each of the thirty-three 
administrative County Councils formed a County Committee of Agriculture, and also elected 
two members to the Council of Agriculture, the Department nominating one meniher for every 
two so elected. The Coimcil of Agriculture usually met twice 5-early, and its fmictions were 
partly advisory and partly those of an electoral college to help in the constitution of the Agricul- 
tural Board and the Board of Technical Iiistniction. In its first capacity the Council advised 
the Department on all matter.s of public interest connected with agriculture or with the working 
of the Department itself. In its second capacity it elected two-thirds of the membership of the 
Agricultural Board, and for this purpose the Council wa.s divided into four provincial com- 
mittees, which met separately and elected two meiuber.s from each to the Agricultural Board, or 
eight in all. The Department then nominated one member for each province, bringing the 
total to twelve. The Chief Secretary and Vice-President of the Department were ex-offiew 
members, and one or other pre.sided at the meetings of the Board. It would, therefore, he seen 
that the Council and Board held office for a period of three years, and that one-third of each was 
nominated by the Department. Replying to the Chairman, Mr. Gill stated that he, as iSecretary, 
wa.s not a member of the Board, except that under the Act constituting the Department it was 
provided that any power or duty of the Department might he exercised or performed by any 
person appointed by the President to act on behalf of the Vice-Pre.sident during the temporary 
absence of the latter ; and each President had appointed the Secretary as that person. Questioned 
further, he mentioned that about a mouth before the meeting of the Council oi Agricultme a 
summons was issued by the Department, and the members were asked to send in notices of 
motion on any matters they wished to have placed on the agenda for di.scussion. These notices 
were expected to arrive about a fortnight before the meeting, so that on agenda paper could be 
issued in good time for the consideration of members. The Department also, when it wished to 
have a question specially discussed, put down a notice on the paper,- and in this way had often 
obtained valuable discussious which had helped to guide it.s action. One of the mam adyan- 
tao-es of the Council was that twice a vear it brought public opinion to bear upon the questions 
with which the Department was dealing. An officer of the Department acted as Secretary- to 
the. Council ; the public and the Press were admitted, and the representatives of the county bodies 
had a full opportunity of getting problems discussed, and of putting questions face to face to 
the Department on all matters coucerning their activities. In fact, these questions were a 
.special feature of the meetings. The Department was thus giveii_ a foundation lu the public 
life of the country that was an immense source of strength in carrying nut its policy. 

529. Replying to Dr. Kelly, Mr. Gill added that the Council could vote on any question 
before it Resolutions passed by the Council were considered carefully and at the next meeting 
reference was usually made by the Department to the action taken thereon ; or an explanation 
furnished should the Department have found tliat they could not for any reason take the action 

mdicai-ed. electing two-thirds of the AgTicuitural Board, the CouncU also elected 

a number of members to another body associated with the Departmeiit-ihe Board ot rechmc;al 
Instruction, but he assumed that the Sub-Committee was not interested m that side oi the 

The A^'icultural Board dealt with ami controlled what was called the Department’s 
Endowment Eund" or that part of it available for the purposes of agriculture, 
industries Accordingly, if the Department submitted any scheme of wh ch the Board 
Ssappr^^^^^ that scheSe could not go through; and he agreed with Di;^ Kelly that though the 
Board had' nominally no direct initiating power— the Act describing its functions as ^ 

advise on all matters and questions submitted by the Department-— in practice it sorted out 
oSrdiffereutlv and it could not be otherwise. The Department bad been guided by the B^rd 

rKSJjfc j.j - ji— " 

Tem- 
(A) the 


(1) Local Taxation ;°(2) Customs and Excise, from which £78,000 was obtained annually- 

Socie^ tor Jraotray the coit oS special work undertaken by the Dep^.ment 

?n tested alt The total wL thus £190,000, n.ade up of Insh money gathered from 
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various sources. Not all of it, however, was available for ag-riculture. £55,000 had to be 
taken for technical insti-uction, administered through the Board of Technical Instruction 
£10,000 for fisheries, £1,000 for certain recurring charges, and, as stated, £19,000 had to be 
applied exclusively to the congested districts, so that there remained a balance of £105,000 
only for agriculture. This amount was entirely at the disposal of the Department within” the 
limits of the Act, and was administered with the cojicurrence of the Agricultural Board. The 
Treasury had nothing to say to it, though the accounts went through the Auditor-General and 
the Department was responsible to Parliameut for its use. That Endowment was applied mainly 
in two ways, (1) on schemes undertaken and managed directly by the Depar-tment, and (2) on 
those administered through the local bodies. The latter schemes were carried out by statutory 
Committees, one such Committee being appointed by the County Council in each of the 33 
administrative counties. The Committee might consist of county councillors, county councillors 
and outsiders, or outsiders altogether. The usual practice was to appoint a number of county 
councillors and outsiders, the latter selected mainly on account of their knowledge of agriculture 
or some of its branches. It did not at all follow that the majority of the Committee were 
members of the appointing body. 

533. The County Committee when appointed became a statutory body, and in the 
administration of its schemes was independent of the County Council. The latter raised a rate 
for the purposes of agriculture and technical instruction, the proportion for agriculture being 
handed over to the Committee of Agriculture to administer. From the Endowment Fund 
previously referred to, the Department made a gi'ant to the Committee which, with the amount 
of the rate, formed what was known as the “ Joint Fund,” over wliicli, subject to the sanction 
of the Department, the Committee then had entire control. 

534. As to the assistance given by the Department to County Committees of Agriculture 
Ml'. Gill said that the Department’s grant was not made unless tliere wms a local rate raised but 
the grant was not necessarily in proportion to the rate. The poorest districts would sutfer by 
such an arrangement as that. Account wms taken of the circumstances of the locality. If tiie 
County Council had done all that it ought to do in the w\ay of raising the rate, then the 
Department held that it had discharged its responsibility. The grant was calculated by taking 
into account such factors as the live stock population of the county, the area of laud covered 
the yield of the penny rate, the human population, and so on. 

535. Each year the County Committee drew up a scheme for the ensuing year in respect 
of the various subjects of agricultural instruction and development devolved upon the county 
body. These provided for instnxction in agriculture, horticulture and dairying, and for 
improvement in the breeds of live stock, poultry, tSc. For this purpose the Committee employed 
a staff of expert instructors. The schemes were reviewed annually at a special meeting at which 
an inspector of the Department attended, and were then submitted by the Department to the 
Agricultural Board for approval. The Committee appointed its own secretary and expert 
officers, whose qualifications, however, had to be approved by the Department. In the case 
of the initial appointment of a secretary, the Department held an examination of the candidates 
and forwarded to the Committee the names of those qualified. In this way probably a better 
class of officer had been secured than in any other branch of local administration. He must be 
a whole-time officer, giving all his energy to the work. Each Committee would have at least 
a secretary, and agricultural, horticultural, buttermakiug and poultry-keeping instructors, 
although usually one person attended to both poultry-keeping and buttermnking. In the larger 
counties tw’o or more expert officers might be employed for each subject. The number of county 
officers at present included 33 secretaries, 43 horticultural and bee-keeping, 44 agricultural, 
and 50 poulti-y-keepiug and buttermaking instructors, or a total of 170. A number of additional 
officers were at the moment tempoi-arily employed to deal with the compulsory tillage schemes. 
Ihe County Committees usually met monthly; they were representative of their counties, and 
thi'ough their agricultural and other instructors got into touch with practically every 
agriculturist. 


o3b. In addition to the direct instruction by itinerant officers, the Department had agri- 
cultural schools for pupils of both sexes, as well as training establishments and higher educa- 
Gonal colleges. The great majority of technical officers employed by the county bodies had 
been trained by the Department in one or other of these institutions, the chief of which was 
^e Eoy^l College of Science, analagous to what used to he the Royal College of Science in 
Engiand, but which, Mr. Gill understood, was now called the Imperial College of Science. 
Ihe Irish College was of university grade, its faculty of agriculture being the one through 
which the Department 8 experts and investigators were trained. Associated with that College 
was the AiWrt Agricultiwal College at Glasnevin, near Dublin, or, as it was usually called, 
the Model harin.^ The Royal Veterinary College, which .some years ago had been assisted 
through the Agricultural Board, had now been taken over by the Department. It was the 
College at which ail Irish veterinary surgeons were trained, many of them finding employment 
under the Department. There were schools for the training of women in domestic economy for 
the urban .side of the work, and the Munster Institute at Cork and the Ulster Dairy School at 
Cookstowii for the rural side, as well as a number of other schools and colleges dealing either 
with agncuiture or domestic economy, or some phase of practical work for both sexes. 

Department also administered a Parliamentary Vote known as the Science and 
Art grant, formerly in charge of the Board of Education at South Kensington. This grant 
was enyiloyed for the development of science teaching, which incidentally included rural science 
and school gai-dening in the primary schools, because it was considered that at that stage the 
luture man of the field couW be truly interested in his work. One of the Department’s guiding 
principl^es was to keep in view the general, as well as the special, aims of education, i.e., that it 
should have regard to the calling in life for which the pupil was intended. While that principle 
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was kept iu mind, tlie idea of the general culture of the youth was not subordinated to it — one 
of the great mistakes which he believed had been made in regard to specialised or vocational 
training. In other words, the aim was less to train, for, than through, the calling. 

538. Outlining the steps taken on the creation of the Department to initiate agricultural 
development, Mr. Gill, in reply to questions, stated that the nucleus of a staff was got together, 
at the head of which was Mr. Campbell on the agricultural side. "With his assistance and that 
of several other experts, including a professor of agriculture at the Royal College of Science, the 
Depaiiment were in a position to set to work to train instructors. The demand had to be met in a 
somewhat hurried fashion; a three years’ course had to suffice where a four years ^course was now 
insisted upon. But so sou id were the methods adopted, both from the scientific and practical 
point of view, that the I'esults were generally excellent. In nine cases out of ten, the witness 
said, the instructors sent cut had been a marked success. They had helped to carry out and 
co-ordinate a .series of valuable experiments ; and as the training had been extended there had, he 
thought, been an improvement in the type of man employed. The agricultural instructors were 
usually young men who had a thorough practical knowledge of farming. They were selected 
as the result of a competitive examination, when they were given scholarships at the Royal 
College of Science, which enabled them to complete their training without further expense to 
themselves. Those who had a preliminary training at the winter classes conducted under 
County Committees of Agriculture, or at one of the Department’s agricultural schools, had a 
certain advantage. Arrangements were made which permitted the students to he constantly in 
touch with the work of the farm attached to the Albert Agricultural College, where a number 

of them also resided while attending lectures at the College of Science. 

539. Asked for his view.s on co-operation, agricultural organisation and credit, Mr, Gill 

said that he regarded these as necessary methods of advancing agriculture. He took rather a 
broader view, however, thar. probably an out-and-out advocate of a particular system would do. 
He considered that there w£S good in all the credit systems, as well as in many of the forms of 
agricultural organisation not necessarily labelled co-operative. He looked upon all the activity 
now going on through the County Committees as an excellent example of agricultural organisa- 
tion. But from various causes, into which he did not wish to enter, as good an advance in tms 
direction had not been made in Ireland during recent years as he would_ have desired. He 
believed that much more could be done by the advancement of co-operative methods in agri- 
culture. and he regretted that from the causes alluded to there had not been so niucb progress m 
that respect as there might have been. He hoped it was one of the ways m which they would 
advance in the future. At the same time he wanted to make it quite clear that there was a great 
deal of agricultural organisation going on, and different circumstances produced different forms 
in which that principle expressed itself. . . i j i-u 

540 He had observed the tendency of societies m Ireland to co-operate, not only for the 
production and sale of agricultural commodities, but to form themselves into trading bodies 
to buy not merely seeds, manures and agricultural machinery, but even household requirements, 
thereby coming into collision with shopkeepers and traders. He thought that was a mistaken 
policy because in the ordinary legitimate work of farming co-operation there was quite as much 
as could be done for the next twenty years, and probably those side lines had caused a lot of 
friction and trouble that had tended to retard the movement. 

641 Mr Gill concurred in the suggestion that agricultural co-operation was a matter of 
broad principle, and that the problem was how to adapt that principle to local requirements, 
local temperament and local circumstances. The system that might be good m one country 

E a certain set cf people might not suit another He also agreed that co-operative methods 

eonld he made use o{ in the way of production as well as in facilitating the adoption of improved 
QT>f1 marketinff In Germany it had been found possible to avoid trenching on trade 
rntSs“n d agrifulto societies did not go into the class of trade that brought 

them into conflict with the general trader hccanse as a natural piece of wisdom and good sense 

they found aere was no ““ to refer to the exhaustivo 

Beport of tie Departmental Committee, of which he had teen a member. A *t,*w?oU 

had been sent to the Suh-Committee, and it contained a complete statement to date of the whole 
StiL of co-operative agricultural credit not only m Ireland but throughout the world. ^ 

543 Questioned as to tie tillage scieme, Hr. Gill stated m 
obliged every occupier of a holding of over ten acres in extent to till 10 per cent, of tie araile 
■ • 1 addition to tie amount, if any, tilled last year, hnl sniject to a maximum of 60 per 


LgK was a/oflence agaillst tie Defence of fie B^alm 
efleotive, piobahly, as a compemng mnu . n tillage. Tie Department 


tie lands ‘of defaulters or recdcitrants, and arrange tor tie necessary bllagm Tie Department 
tie lands ol tteiauirers connection to a local authority. Dnfortnnately, only 

could also delegate all ite poweis in r carrying out the Eegulation, but the effect had 

a short space of time was available this year rare , „ accepted, and Ihe work was 

been better than was ante^ J^t'up tL rLnt bad /eatier" however, had been a 
serToLTandlcap?' Tiosfwho, ilm slackness or lack of good-will, were likely to default would 

Mr. Gill 

required m the gupDlies The fact that the principle of compulsory 

ri?'eland was signifleant. It showed that the^mind 
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of the country had come to the couclusioji that i-ome such provision in one form or another was 
needed, and he believed it woiiiJ have to lie a permaneJit ammgi'ment. He recognised that 
there wero outstanding diiferences in the land teiiure existing in Tndaiid us coinpurecl with 
Great Britain. He was of oiiinion that it woxild be emsier in Ireland to arrunge for measures of 
this kind. The Land Acts made a large proportion of occnpier.s owners of their holdings- and 
whei’e landlords still coxitiuued they had not at ail the .same authority ovv''v their tenants as the 
landlords in England had. Consefiueutiy, if pressure had to he put on occupiers in Ireland it 
would have to be in some oilier form than through the landlords. Either a fine or tax would' be 
the best method, diminished in proportion to the amount of tillage done by the occupier. Huder 
the operations of the Land Acts as they stood, a number of men were in occupation of land which 
they did not appear to be able to deal with or put to a proper use. No matter how taxed, they 
could not be made into skilful and capable users of the land. In such cases in Great Britain it 
was proposed that the State should take over possession aiid ai-r.inge for cultivation. Probably 
a similar principle should be applied to Ireland, though perhaps in a diifercnt fashion. The 
best course would probably be for the State to take over by purolmse tlio laud in the hands of 
such a man and give him compensation on an equitable basis; then to arrange n scheme for 
breaking the land up into smaller holdings. He would like to see a road open to the thrifty 
labouring community in Ireland. The labourer in Ireland was stereotyjtod as a class. It was 
a defect of the land system; tlie other defect being that the cultivators themselves were stereo- 
typed. One of the advantages of the landlord system in England was that it afforded an 
opportunity for the man of euei-gy and thrift to get a farm; he had not to pay a big price for 
what was called tenant right. A smaller class of holding could he created out of those taken 
Tip under the arrangement suggested. A laboxu-er who had saved some money and able 
to_ put clowii a deposit towards the payment of such a holding could he assisted by the State 
with an advance towards the rest. A system on these lines would, Mr. Gill said, be an immense 
advantage to farming. Merely dividing up the laud amongst .a number of small holders did 
not ip50 facto meet the ease of providing for the more skilful men. They might have a better 
propoi-tionate opportunity for making the most of the bit of land they had got, but it did not 
necessarily secure an outlet for the pick of the district nnd encourage iho ablest and thriftiest. 


545. Mr. Gill said that the compulsory food prodxictiou scheme of the present year was 
merely a rough and ready emergency measure. If there was to bo a ponnauent arrangement of 
this nature it might be necessary to have a thorough survey of the country. The method 
adopted this year, however, had this germ in it— that it laid down a maximum, or, rather, a 
mimmmu, that must he cultivated, and it imposed a penalty for not coming up to that propor- 
tion. That much might, he said, be embodied in a permanenf scheme, but he would not have 
me penalty what it was now— i.c., a fine or imprisonment under the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations, but in the form either of a tux or fine per acre short of the amount required to be 
cultivated. He assumed that the operation of such a i)eriu'i]icnt scheme would get a large 
proportion of the work done, but there would be some peo]de who, from their character and eir- 
c^stances, could not possibly, no matter how fined or taxed, manage their holding successfully. 
It was tor that case that he considered expropriation the remedy. He would be quite inclined 
m most instances, to leave the occupier part of the land-just so much as he was able to manage. 

or ail these ])urposes he would use the Land Commission. The Department of Agriculture 
wouid make a case to the Land Commission, and the latter would decide. 


546. As regards the question of compensation in cases of expropriation, he explained that 
practically every holding m Ireland had already been valued more tluui once in recent times 


occuinei^ s interest as -well as that of the old landlord. All that was wanted was a fixed number 
1 yeais purchase of the andlord and tenant right combined. It was an actuarial mutter in 

continue to be paid to the Land Commission. The 
twn rV* 7?"" ^ amount to anything between ten and twenty years’ purchase. Where the 

run to forty ye-irs’^^mrchl^^^ landlord’s and tenant’s, the purchase pricer had not infrequently 


drainage was an important question. Large districts of the country were 
n machinery now available by which the drainage of those 

be carried out. There used to be drainage boards under which the landlords and 
vS! Vk f a combination, raised a rate and got assistance from the Board of 

were ^nf ^ obsolete ilow, because the landlord did not exist and other elements 

7v7v^hll schemes neces.sary were too big to be carried out in that 

bv tbp 5 i'+ii +■ -f o^erament public work. One farm at present might be entirely governed 
ijacLt the denning of ditches ly 


^iflinr-prif ° ro xne aosence ot power to compel the cleaning of ditches by 

■ • ■ ‘ ^be County Council had a county sui-veyor and staff; the Committee of 

! a committee of the County Council, had an agricultural instructor and 
srts. Tlievp j. 1 . « , , • .1 .x.ie 


™ f coinmittee of the Comity Conncil, had an agricultural instrnctor am 
wScVcodd w ^ There aas Hum ulready provided the nucleus of a technical stai 

to drainajje that’i-nT 1*°“^ these matters, dhe keeping of sinnll local woods, attentioi 
of a CoS “0 ™. should naturally come into the woil 

not tSnk the Ton tl" V “'‘“‘“I on a large scale he di. 

measure and n ? 1 he taken up as a Govcrninen 

SrSi “ ”''”>her of Count? Councils covering 
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548. Taking into account the imijoriauct' tlcit i-vervliody I'Ci-ogni.sfd lum’ attaclied to secur- 
ing the masimum production of food from the soil, and tire degree to v/liich iLese countries •vrero 
dependent upon foreign supplies, the State would be justified in adopting very comprehensive 
measures to make sure of that production — it could not be left to chance. Personally, however, 
as regards the individual occupier, he would prefer to rely far more upon persuasion and 
education. 

549. lii reyiu'd 1(1 the maximum pruportiou of tillage to be aimed at ultimately he was not 
jirepared to offer an opinion at that stjige. Mr. Campbell, however, sugge>ted that 33 per cent., 
or one-third of the cultivable land, would not seriously disturb the Irish ecouruuic system of 
farming; that would be one-third of 14 million acres under rotation. 

550. rp to j-eceiill.v. tlie greater part of the culrivatiou in Ireland had been June by the 
smaller holders. 80 per cent, of the farms of Ireland were under 50 acres in extent, the largest 
number being tho.se between 15 and 50 acre.s. He agreed that about 400,000 of the 550,000 
holding.^ comprised not more than T million of the country's 20 million acres, and the major 
portion of the tillage was done on th.at 7 million. About 8,000,001) acres were held by 30,000 
person.s. The realij' large farms were not tilled at all ; they were mainly grazing pastures. 
Moreover, as the outcome of historical causes, the laud included in the large holdings was the 
better-class. For food production ]iurposes, therefore, it was rerdly the large holdings that had 
to be tackled. He submitted a return of the production on large and small holding's which 
showed that on those under 50 acre.s. 21’5 per cent, of the area was ploughed aimnally, and on 
those over 100 acres 9"1 per cent. The smaller holdings had 20’1 per cent, under hay, and those 
above 100 acres 12'9. The smaller holdings carried 13’8 milch cows, the larger 5'B: and as for 
other cattle the smaller carried 22'7 and the large 23'1 per 100 acres. 

551. It would accordingly be observed that the .smaller lioldings had as many young cattle 
as the others, while thej' had more milch cows and pigs, ns well as Uonses ( wliic-h were 4'9 to the 
smaller and 2'9 to the larger). The smaller had 13'G pigs to the 3'3 on the larger, and 295 poultry 
to 52 on the larger. 

552. Mr. Gill pointed out that Ireland was tlie principal, and a growing, factor in meeting 
the food requirements of Great Britain; and that the work of the Department had a direct 
influence in increasing Ireland’s food production for Great Britain. Ireland was now. of all the 
countries of the world with the exception of the United States, the largest supplier of food to 
Great Britain. In 1912-13, to take normal times, Ireland supplied food and drink stuffs to the 
value of 33 million pounds, or almost as much as the Uiiitecl States: then came the Argentine 
with 31 million pounds, Denmark 21 million. British India 184 million. Canada 184 million, 
Russia 16 million, Australia 14 million, the Netherlands 15 million, and New Zealand 9 million. 
That gave an idea of Ireiand’,s relative impovtauce. She was increasing that food supply, and 
after the extra tillage of this year would have made a still greater advance, The produce of the 
crops and their value was also steadily increasing. 

553. In the districts where a more intensive degree of instruction was carried on under 
the Department, in Connaught for instance, the increase in yield had been much greater than in 
the other districts. That illustrated the direct relationship between the work of the Department 
and the increased production. The total tillage area of Ireland had been declining for a long 
time. It had declined since 1897-S-9 (the average of those years from that period to 1913-14-15) 
by 175,000 acres or 7 per cent. ; nevertheless the increased yield from that diminished area wriS 
greater than the yield of the area in 1897-8-9 by 25 per cent. Thus while there had been a decline 
of 7 per cent, in the area under tillage, there had been an increase in recent years of 25 per cent, 
in the yield of the tillage. There was not the least doubt but that an immensely gj'eater amount 
could be done in that direction if the Department were placed in a position to intensify their 
work. He would put it to this Committee that it was of very great importance to look to Ireland 
in a special way for an increase in food production. Great Britain was an industrial country — 
a great manufacturing country; and the industrial fact(jr in its economy was a huge (.me. To 
think of extending British agricixlture at the expense of the industrial side might be a mistake ; at 
any rate it was something that might be overdoiu*. But there was no danger of that as regards 
Ireland. Ireland was a purely agricultural country except for one small spot; and efforts could 
be piled on to agricultural development with perfect certainty of getting the best resrUts, He 
ventured to anticipate that as the result of all the fresh attention now dm-eleu to agriculture 
adequate provision would be made for its future development. Already the funds of the Irish 
Department were shorter than they used to he. The War had depreciated the value of securities, 
and consequently, the Department’s income from that source. The Department was badly in 
need of financial assistance to meet the demands of its growing work. He wanted the support 
of the Sub-Committee in securing additional funds for the Department to enable it to increase 
considerably on its educational and general agricultural sides the work on which it was engaged. 

554. Mr. Camubell, Assistant Secretary in respect of Agricultui-e, Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, emphasised the fact alluded to by Mr. Gill that 
to understand and appreciate the work the Department were doing in connection with agriculture 
it was necessary to bear in mind that Ireland was a country of small farmers ; that the system 
of land tenure differed entirely from that of Great Britain; that the mam industry was 
agriculture ; and that the soil and climate were specially adapted for certain forms of food 
production, and particularly for dairying and stock rearing and for the production of commo- 
dities suitable to the small cultivator. The variable climate accounted for many things that 
were strange to the English visitor. An outline of the agricultural schemes had been given 
by Mr. Gill, and Mr. Campbell proceeded to deal with these in greater detail. As far as 
possible, they blended instruction with direct aid. 
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555. Improvement in the breeds oi live iViis being effected by securing the location 
of high-class sires. This had been done by means of subsidies to persons maintaining the 
animals, provided the latter were made available at reasonable rates. A special Treasury grant 
was given out of the Development Fund to supplement the monies at the disposal of the 
Department and County Committees for horse breeding. 

55(5. Agricultirral instruction was pi-ovided for by at least one officer in each county, who 
acted under the immediate direction of the Committee. This officer, or, where more than one 
was emploj'-ed, the senior instructor, was paid directly by tbe Department, for whom he acted 
in special cases, the Department having the right to call upon him for special services or reports 
These men, while giving close attention to the individual needs of their I'espective counties 
were required to carry out investigations in consultation with the Department’s central officers 
and experts, and the work was thoroughly co-ordinated. The county officers were brought to 
Dublin for a short period each year, when they were given lectures and instruction with a 
view to bringing them thoroughly up-to-date. They were kept in close touch w^th the 
Department and with each other; a respect in which the Irish system differed from that in 
England, where the instructor, say, from Lancashire, had no connection with the instructor 
in Kent. Then, for special duties, for a limited part of the year, they were sent from one 
county to another. For example, the County Committee gave prizes for the best kept farms; 
these were adjudicated upon by the agricultural instructors, hut they changed counties for this 
particular purpose. The instructors also acted for the Department in connection with the 
administration of certain Acts of Parliament, such as the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 
Weeds and Seeds Act, and others. 

557. Before an instructor w.as given full charge of any work in a county he was placed 
for a time under the charge of an experienced officer who gave him suitable assistance and 
advice, and thus prevented him from making tho.se mistakes to which a young and inexperienced 
instnictnr would be liable. 'U’’hen the instructor was a long time in a county the tendency 
was for him to get dragged down to the level of his surroundings. Every effort, therefore, was 
made to induce him to continue his studies. When brought to Dublin annually he had an 
opportunity of attending lectures by recognised exj^erts, such as the Director of Eothamsted. 

558. For horticulture and bee-keeping there was at least one instructor employed in 
each county, paid by, and under the direction of, the local committee. He also acted for the 
Department in connection with the administration of statutory enactments dealing with the 
dastimction of insects and pests, &c. 

559. One or more butter-making and poultry-keeping instructors were employed in every 
county, and in some cases a separate instructor for each subject. Instruction in butter-making 
was afforded by means of visits to private dairies and hy courses extending generally over periods 
of three weeks, at local centres, in no way differing fundamentally from the system formerly 
adopited in Great Britain, except that in Ireland the courses were more systematic. Poultry- 
keeping instruction was similarly afforded ; but, in addition, the County Committees established 
a number of station.? from which pure-bred fowl were distributed at reduced prices. The holder 
of the station was facilitated in obtaining suitable birds and was paid an annual premium in 
respect of the number of eggs distributed. 

560. A feature of the county schemes was the organisation during the winter months of 
local schools of agriculture, attended by the sons of farmers who could neither spare the time 
nor the money requii'ed to send a boy to a residential institution. The latter practice was 
not eucoui-aged in Ireland. The aim was to bring the instruction to the farmers. For 
that reason, what were called winter schools were ari’anged — schools which lasted about 16 
weeks and were intended for the sons of farmers who were going to reside at home on the farm. 
The class was held on two, three or four days in the week, and was usually taken by the county 
agricultural instructor, assisted by outside teachers fox special subjects such as horticulture 
and veterinary hygiene. There might be two, three or four of such winter schools in the 
county, supplemental teachers being employed if necessary. It was hoped that these schools 
would be a little more permanent in their character, and that suitable buildings would be 
available in which to carry them on. The present plan was to secure a good class-room fitted 
up in the vejy simplest' manner. The instruction was severely practical. Students were 
taken to neighbouring farms for demonstrations. Mr. Campbell said he would prefer to 
develop on these lines rather than on those of the institute or college. 

561. The boys who attended the winter agricultural schools had been away from school 
for a couple of years at least, and he acknowledged that they had lost a great deal of their 
education. There was an idea of having an upper primary school devoted to agriculture and 
linking them on with the primary school. One or two experiments had been made on those 
lines. How to have the gap filled between the primary and the later training was a problem 
everywhere. In regard to agriculture the experiment consisted in selecting a rural primary 
school so situated that pupils from a few other primary schools who had finished their 
sixth standard — the normal extent of a primary school course — could attend. An 
agriculturist gave instruction on certain days of the week — something like that which he 
gave at the winter schools, though not of so practical a nature. Added to the general course of 
education was a continuation in mathematics, science and English for the boys who had not yet 
given up going to the primary school. Another experiment was under trial as a further type 
of school — the so-called secondary schools, who-se grade of education really began at what, 
in other places, was called “ upper primary.” A considerable proportion of the pupils m 
attendance at these schools came from the farming class. The better class of farmer liked to 
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send his boy from the primary to one of these secondary schools, which were usunlly residential. 
The Department had tried an experiment with a couple ot these. There was an agricultural 
side, with a preparation in elementary science, leading; up towards some agricultiu'al applica- 
tions. 

562. As regards higher training, the Department concentrated upon one system and one 
institution, the 6oyal College of Science, and endeavoured to make it a first-class one. That 
institution was capable of training all the men required, and it might even do more. It was 
co-ordinated with the Univer.sities of the country, the arraugemeut being that the latter train the 
student for the first two years ; the last two years, or the move technical agricultural course, being 
spent at the Iloyai College of Science, ^'ext to that College was the Albt-vt Agricultural College, 
representing some of the residential colleges of tlie Jlohues Cliaiiel type, where a boy went into 
re.sidence, and the instruction aimed at being fairly teelmical. pei'haps half technical and halt 
practical. Below that came two or three institutions, described as agricultural stations rather 
than schools, where the instruction was chitlly practical. _ The work of the farm wa.-. <loue 
mainly by the students, who were practically farm apprentices. Instruction in the elementary 
principles underlying agricultural practice was given, but was confined to the evenings, wet 
days, or periods of the year when the students had some spare time. Below that again were 
the county winter schools. Accordingly, there was a regular ladder from the work of the 
agricultural instruetov, who gave lectures through the winter, the county winter school, tne 
agricultural station, the Albert Agricultural College, to, finally, the Eoyal College of Science. 

563. Replying to a number of questions, Mr. Campbell stated that the great advantage of 
the winter schools was that they got iit a large number of young men of limited means, the cost 
of the instruction being comparatively low. There was the further advantage that the boys dul 
not have to reside away from their own homes nr from ihcir farms while attending the cour.■^e^, 
and there was nothing at the school to attract them to get some other appointment. At the 
agricultural station the boy cost a considerable sum of money, probably £’30 or *40. a» compaier 
with one-tenth of that at the county winter school. Of course the instruction was not quite so 

• complete, but it was of a practical character and suited to the needs of the students. No really 
proper buildings were available for the classes. Some suitable room in the locality had be 
obtained, which was generally given rent free. The ordinary primary .school rooms were not to 
be had, as the agricultural course was given in the daytime. It was not, for many reasons, 

considered desirable to hold these courses in the evening. , . . , xi i ti 

564. The remainder of the agricultural operations were administered directly i\v tne 

Department, and to these were applied the bnlauce of its funds, plus certain momea fiom e 
Development Commission. This section iucUuled op.nations for which the county was not quite 
a suitable miit. Broadly speaking, the schemes administered by the county hodies were 
applicable to work from which any ratepayer conld benefit, while a good deal of the woit 
centrally directed did not so fully hear upon the individual ratepayer. Flax growing, tor 
example, was confined to certain parts of the country, and every ratep-ayer could not benelit 
from the application of funds to that particular purpose. The same applied to creameries, and 
so on. This section also included provision in connection with the settlement of now oecupicrs 
under the land operations of the Congested Bistnets Board, which dealt with eight of the poorer 
Western counties. Whilst the ordinary schemes of the County Committees operated in the M 
vested districts, a secondary set of oflieers were employed, to the number of between fifty and 
sixty, who gave iiistrnetion of a more individual and practical character. An overseer was 
plaond ill charge of a group of farmers, who by means of practical demonstrations and an 
intensive use o^f the methods of the itinerant teacher rather than by technical mstruction, 
SciSated the new occupier in the working of his holding. Extra mtio" 

live stock in those districts, and a scheme of veterinary dispensaries was 1“ 

Questioned, he added that the Congested Districts Board had arge 

upon which, when suitably divided up, tenants were placed and it was for 
to take the new occupiers in hand and look after them /lief 'J'^jroHv ftirtv Tr re^ 
holdings of perhaps four to ten acres of very poor land to stable 

good land. They had formerly been “ spade ’ fen, and now “/if * /aa fo 

farming implements and methods. They had to he taken m hand 

agriculturists. As a matter of fact, each inslrnctoi^was in charge “ “ P / all'^farming 
30n small holders. His duty was to be their technical and practical advisei on all lam g 


than seek new meinoas, as ne j ---- - -- j 

therightlines, and that the system only wanted to be fully d^eloped. _ 1 

associations, Ac. , ■ a teachers had been concentrated upon at one 

^ 566, As Ind at the IStet Agricultural College a com- 

mstitution, t.e., the Eoyal College of bo ’ , ,„,;„,gtnre suited to persons who would 

bined course was provided “ ^^^rincial and three special 

later take up the maiiagement 

"jrr inSranl^Dairy ScLd for instruction in the duties of the farmhons. 
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ami farmyard. These schools also provided the mn‘ps.saj'y iraiaing for the women instr\ictors 
who taught dairying ami pcmitry -keeping under the I'uniiiy Committees. The iluuster Institute 
was in esisteuce before the Department was created. When the Department took over this work 
two institutions were transferred from the Board of hhlucation — tho Albert Agricultural College 
and the Munster Institute. Courses of a more severely practical character were provided at 
nine schools of rural domestic economy, chiefly in the West of Ireland. 

5b7. The work centrally administered by the Department in regax’d to dairying was mainly 
connected with creameries, of which there were a large number. There were about eight 
instructors, under an inspector, who devoted their whole time to these creameries. When it 
was proposed to start a creamery in a district, the Irish Agricultural Organisation iu many cases 
organised the farmers for the purpose; and when this was clone the Department stepped in to 
advise on matters connected with erection and equipment, and later on as to costs of production 
and the various processes of butter-making and sale of the produce. The Department’s officers 
contiiined to visit the creamery, provided certain conditions were ooniirlied with, and to afiord 
advice on all matters connected with the making and marketing of the butter, &c. This instruc- 
tion had to be curtailed owing to the Avar depreciation of the Department’s finances. Oheese- 
inairing had not been extensively practised in Ireland, but was being steadily developed, tie 
Department training a number of practical cheesemakers whose services were quickly utilised 
The quicker ripening classes of cheese was A'eiy suitable, particularly the Caer]>hiily. Cheese- 
making, incidentally, did not quite harmonise with the system of calf rearing and stock raising 
followed in most parts of the country. Farmers liked to get the separated milk back to enable 
them to go in for the rearing of pigs and calves, especially the latter. 

508. As he now learned that the question of forestry had been referred to another Sub- 
Committee, Mr. Campbell said, he would pass on to flax. This industry received cousiderable 
attention as regards the cultivation of the laud, selection of suitable seed, and subsequent retting 
and handling of the crop. A number of instructors were constantly employed under an inspector 
who devoted his whole time to the subject. This crop was mainly grown in Ulster, but efforts 
were being made to extend its cultivation to other parts of the country. 

569. All officer was maintained in Great Britain to encourage the sale and facilitate the 
marketing of Irish produce. He was in touch with the various branches iu Ireland engaged in 
encouraging food_ production. Another section of the Department dealt with the detection of 
frauds iu connection with the sale of Irish agricultural products. 

570. Iteierence had already been made to the control, statutory or otherwise, which the 
Department exercised over the sale of seeds, manures and feeding stuffs, the eradication of 
weeds, and the suppression of plant diseases. They formed an important feature, and were 
associated with agricultural research and advisory work, the Development Commissioners contri- 
buting about two-thirds of the eo.st of a .small scheme for tlii.s purpose. This was divided into 
sections for (1) seed testing and the control of seeds, as well as the investigation of plant diseases; 
(2) irlant breeding; (,3) chemical analyses in connection Avith the control of fertilisers and feeding 
stir's and for investigating problems of a chemical nature; (4) investigating diseases of animals 
other than those scheduled under the Diseases of Animals Acts. 


u/1. Ihe beneficial results of the operations of the agricultural branch of the Department, 
of which the Avituess had given but a brief summary, were generally recognised. In Great 
liritaui they were to be seen in the improvement of Irish cattle, butter, bacon, eggs and poultry; 
Avhile those who knew Irish agriculture sixteen years ago could testify to the all-round improve- 
meiit m farm practice. The work, however, was not more than well started. Food production 
could be doubted The minimum prices recently announced by the Prime Minister would act 
as a stimulus ; but if not followed up by action on lines already begiui there Avas danger lest some 
tarmers should rest content with net returus sufficient for their immediate needs. More tillage 
luvolA-ecl increased instruction and direction for fanners, more especially in tliose parts where 
the art of tillage had suffered decay owing to the grazing system. New or extended efforts for 
incieased food production should be grafted on to the existing schemes of the Department. Such 
\ ^ 1 yielded the best results in the past sliould receive special attention, and 

should be extended and intensified. The. results which the Department had secured were got 
mainly by voluntary effort, but a large section of agriculturists made little or no response; and 
the JJcpartment liad long' recognised that more progress might be made by a judicious applioa- 
tiou of compulsion to the backward as well as by instruction to those willing to advance. To this 
tn e spf'i nieut had secured legislative power to enable them to enter all premises Avhere seeds 
ihi'l; tested, and the results published by placarding the district 

U h 11 defaulters. In Ireland, power to compel the destruction of weeds also existed. 

^ flifficiilt to get the M^eeds Act through. It was only got on the understanding that 
the county bodies wa.s obtained before the Act became operative in the 
+r.''+ 1? iU I'ufused. and it Avas easy, on going through the country, 

tell the county that had put it into operation, and the one that had not. A good deal of 
b/of-.? mvolved, and inasmuch as it was inadvisable for the agricultural Instructors to 

oe employed for the purpose it became someAvhat co.stly to work. When the Bill was before 
Parliament a promise_ was extracted that the police would not be used in its administration, 
lb difBculties of a rather drastic Act of Parliament. Olause 13 of 

i erliim^ei's Act gave the Department special powers in Ireland : and as a matter of fact the 
Department liself, from the central offices, controlled tlie Avliole fertilisers and feeding stuffs 
trade, ffvery manure advertised wa.s sampled and tested. Wherever anything Avas found wrong 
the necessary action was instituted. The Department had practically taker over the entire 
re.sponsibihty of the local authorities in this connection. 
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572. In 1913 tKe Vice-President of the Department introduced a Bill to give the Depart- 
ment power to prevent the use of unsound and unsuitable stallions. It was proposed to follow 
this up with similar powers in regard to the use of bulls, boars and rams. Compulsory powers 
were also in contemplation to secure the destruction of the warble fly pest, and to secure 
the spraying of potatoes. The temporarj' compulsion of tillage of 10 per cent, of grass lands 
in 1917 and the proper future use of the land, ns foreshadowed by the Prime Minister, were ail 
in the direction of the same policy — that the occupier of the laud must be made to 
use it in the national as well as in his own interest. This, however, should be subject 
to proper safeguards, and with the fullest provision for instruction and assistance on the lines 
followed at present. The Department’s work sufEered from a lack of provision for scientific 
research — a source of information and inspiration to the technical staff, and through them to 
the farmer. But still more did it want an institute at which practical problems of special 
interest to Irish farmers could be investigated — a separate establishment with a special staff, 
undisturbed by administrative or other duties. The present system of reiving upon teachers and 
inspectors or members of the overworked administrative staff to deal with such problems was 
obviously inadequate. Mr. Campbell cited several examples to indicate the practical utility of 
the kind of institute he suggested, and added that he was not referring to pure research. That 
was another matter for which provision was also wanted, but it could be done in the higher 
institutions. The institute he advocated would be a fitting crowu to the work the Department 
were gradually building up, and he sincerely hoped that before long an institution on those lines 
would be available. 

573. Replying to the Chairman and Dr. Kelly in regard to the wages question. Mr. 
Campbell pointed out that there was a considerable difference in the conditions of the three 
countries. The majority of the holdings in Ireland were so small that the occupier was hmiself 
very often the labourer for his holding— in fact, landlord, occupier and labourer. 

574. In reply to general question.s, Mr. Campbell expressed the view tliat if the cultivated 
land were increased substantially but steadily, it would not interfere with the store cattle trade. 
The farmer who did not till his land now had to mow a considerable area for hay, The alterna- 
tive was to plough some of the inferior meadow and pasture land and get straw, roots and gram 
off it. In that way tillage would be largely increased, and more cattle could be raised. One of 
the results, of course, would be a tendency to have tho.se cattle fed at home with the increased 
grain and roots, and to send them over to Great Britain in the form of beef rather than as stores. 
He had, however, thought out that question carefully, and there was no doubt whatever that 
Ireland could double its area under oats and wheat and still turn out the existing number of 
stores. 


575. Asked for an expression of opinion as to the increase that would be possible in the 
arable area Mr. Campljcll replieil that Ireland, now grew roughly a million acre.s of oats, and he 
would like to see two millions. At present 700,000 tons of maize were imported ; the equivalent 
of that could be easily grown upon a million acres of land now under inferior grass. Fifty years 
ago Ireland grew just about twice as much oats as she now did, and that, he considered, was a 
conclusive answer to any doubt about its being possible now. 

676 He quite agreed that certain parts of ihe country might be left in grass, and other 
parts of 'the country tilled up to 40 or 50 per cent. Eventually some consideration of that kind 
should come into play. For instance, he was not in favour of ploughing up the whole of the 
county Meath. There was not. however, a single farm in any part of the country that would not 
be more economic if a certain proportion of it were ploughed, sufficient to give permanent worn 
for a labourer and to provide winter food for yoimg cattle. He did not wish to i^erfere with 
the summer beef production, but there was plenty of second class land, even on the best fattening 
holdings, which should he tilled. 

577 There was a belt from Dublin, right west, roughly speaking, mainly under grass. 
If that land were broken up into farms larger than the farmer could work himself, provision 
would have to be made for the erection of cottages for the labour required. At present, under 
a mimljer of statutory enactments, cottages and allotments svere piomded for agncultnrnl 
labourers bv tbe rural district councils. The total number erec ed up to 31st March, 1916, was 
47 044- of these, the number with allotments not exceeding half an acre was 17,327 ; with allot- 
ments between ball and three-quarters of an acre, 2,192j and with allotments exceeding three- 
quarters of an acre, 27,526. The numbers in the different provinces were; Ulster 8,867 ; 
Munster 18,873; Leinster, 16,980, and Connaught, 2,368. The maximum m-ea of land winch 
could be allotted to a cottage was one statute acre. The lands were acquired either hy lease for a 
term of years not exceeding 99, or by absolute purchase, compulsorily or by agreement they 
were usually purchased compulsorily, an arbitrator determining the compensation payable fo the 
parties from whom the lands were taken. In the case of lands taken on lease, the Irish Land 
Commission fixed the rent to be paid therefor by the rural district council. The .average weekly 
rent of a cottage with half an acre plot was lid., and of a cottage with an acre la. 21d. ; but the 
rents varied according to the oiroumstances of each rural distrief. These rents were not sufficien. 
to discharge the annual liahiUty in respect of the loans advanced for the cottages and plots, the 
deficit being made up partly by a Government subsidy and partly by the ratepayers of each rural 
district. The tenancies were weekly or monthly, and might he determined at any time by 
either party. The cottages and plots remained the property of the local authority. The Acts 
did not contemplate that the tenants should become owners. The cental administiative 
authority for the purpose of the Acts was the Local Government Board for Ireland, on whose 
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recommendation loans were made to the local councils by the Irish Land Commission on the same 
terms as they advanced loans under the Land Purchase Acts, viz., at the rate of ^3 5^. per cent 
(covering principal and interest) for a period of 68t years ; <36 per cent, of this charge was 
defrayed by Government, thus making the net charge falling on the local authority £2 Ij. 7^ 
for every £100 advanced, of which a portion was made up by the rents and the balance out of 
local rates. The average cost of providing a cottage had been £180. 

5T8. Considerable areas of Irish land, ilr. Cami>bell said, needed drainage and re-draiuane 
If public monies were available for the necessary arterial drainage, he did not anticipate difficulty 
in having the minor work done. 


25tli Day, 14tli March, 1917. 


Mr. Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P. 


{Chairman of the Agricultvral Organisation Society.) 


679. Mr. Leslie Scott openeil his evidence by saying that he would divide his remarks into 
four main heads: — (1) the need for agricultural organization in England and Wales; (2) what 
the A.O.S_. has done ; (3) a few criticisms on the A.O.S. and the ways in which it has been limited 
in its activities or, it may be, failed: and (4) what the A.O.S. think of doing by way of 
strengthening and making more useful the organization that now exists. 

580. The first point, of course, was to realise the iinjiort.anee of organization, and he cuu- 
sideved that the time had come to interpret the objects of the A.O.S. as having a wider application 
than the furtherance of co-operation in agriculture, and to treat tliem as covering, as the title 
of the Society implied, the whole field of organization in agriculture. 

581. It is worthy of note that nearly one-half of the cultivatod land of England and Wales 
is held by men whose holdings are under 150 acres, and that these small farmers and smallholders 
amount to about 87 per cent, or, say, seven-eighths of the total number of farmers in the whole 
country. The smaller the man, the more need he has of organization to help him in his bxrsiness 
pd Mr. Scott explained that he regarded any holding of less than 150 acres as a smallhoidiii'^! 
inasmuch as such a farmer i.s not likely to have much personal cajiital or to be a man of great 
scientific education. Organization is. therefore, needed to help him to do, by means of that 
a.s.smtance, what the bigger man could do without it, both in regard to the ca'rryinn- on of his 
busine.ss (t.e., the purchase of requirements at a low cost and of good quality, the utilisation of 
the best tj^e of machinery which he could not afford to get by himself, the obtaining the be-^t 
value for his money by bulking the orders), and, in overcoming all tho.se difficulties which he 
has to meet as a result of his want of financial strength and his want of skilled knowledge of the 
process of farming. Then by organization the small man can get the advantage of all that 
scientihc knowledge which, broadly speaking, characterises the big farmer. Another incidental 
advantage of organization is that the small man rubs .shoulders with the big man, the ignorant 
with the knowledgable and experienced man, and so gets a further advantage in that wav The 
witness said that the success of the smallholder in Denmark and Belgium is almost entirely 
due to the organization that they have. On the other hand, the want of organization has two 

lesuks. which have been brought home to us very much ju.st latelv:— (1) great lo.ss of 
efficiency to the individual, and (2) a great loss of efficiency to the nation. 

a ronnl'; of beginning. Mr. Nngont Karris being practically alone for 

If Si ^ '"j to nothing; the Socioty is indebted to him for bis 

valuable services rendered both at the inauguration of the Society and during the subsequent 

Sh^fhewe^tirrk attention to the statistical figures at the end of 1915, 

which shewed that there were then m existence 561 societies with a membershin of 55 831 

ha.inl rXir wave fanS US 

M the,r2ll L? f .■equireme.its and tlie sale of produce, 

rf il 8?8 8U irt to ,oo« , “ “™Wue<l turuorer 

deueud'infi- pufij-elv 1 + ^ liandicapped bv want of money. 

fiZ the ^ opportunity arose of olrtainins a grant 

the Small Koldino^ ^ .of of national value, and the Society received a grant from 

+ n Moldings Account of £1,600, subsequently increased to £2,000 In 1910 the Develon- 

S r*tb ’ f r agricultural co-operat“n was one of the 

industr L Tn Ut U. i?- R U “‘'“S '‘"‘J ilevelopiug agrio.ulturc and mral 

“sL ir Ua^^^LUgfaU of 'IS Deyelopment 

organization Tlie A n <? ^ ^000 in order that they might develop agricultural 

usefully snend at £'-{0 9nn' Ti n ^ application estimating the amount which they could 
Crt aufthe Uffs schl “»«dered the matter and 'made a 

wherein the Commission prs pyt. ^ A ^ particular attention to that considered report, 

mrererit L XcTTufesseS to rU^^ ^-operation is particularly the kind of 

felt the SDontauemiq enthusiasm of voluntary workers, and that they 

Sent 3?ncrr^^^^ of surviving' if the Govem- 

emphasis of the official elemeiit organization rather than to official bodies. Over- 

one with whom they could cpp+ i + ‘disliked by farmers, who preferred dealing with some- 

UuW sUUthise 4h Uem^lt U and friendly touch at their markets, &c„ and who 

country who he said broadlv suAfil-i' Scott referred also to the landowners of this 

anxious to hein asricultural nrerflui ^bigh minded, unselfish, and patriotic class, and 

-rild be lost, he felt" sure, if the move- 
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583. Dr. Douglas at this stage put questions to the witness as to the income of the A.O.S. 
The latter in. reply referred him to a Report from which he read extracts as to the Society’s 
income, explaining that if the Society increased its income, the grant which they received from 
the Development Commission would automatically rise, up to a limit of il2,000. Mr. Scott, 
however, held strongly the view that a Society which is performing national functions like the 
A.O.S. ought not to be looking to voluntary subscriptions at all. In doing that pai-t of its work 
which was required in the national interest, it should have all its expenses defrayed by the nation. 
The A.O.S. has other functions, of course, viz., to help the individual farmer and cultivator, 
and for that work the individual ought to contribute in proportion to the value received. The 
two sources of income, Mr. Scott held, ought to be Government grants and contributions from 
farmers and smallholders for value received. But he explained that the A.O.S. does not come 
into direct contact with the individual farmers, but through the Farmers’ Co-operative Societies 
which they set up, and so, if the farmers really get value through the organization which is 
created by the A.O.S. there should be a substantial contribution from these C'o-opeiative 
Societies. As an instance of the work the A.O.S. might undertake directly affecting the 
individual members of societies, he refeiTed to the necessity of establishing a sound system of 
book-keeping among farmers, which is sadly lacking at present. 

584. The witness then referred to the aims and objects of the A.O.S., suggesting that the 
first necessity was the establishment of a strong farmers’ co-operative trading society in every 
district in England and Wales — lack of money for organization purposes had been the chief 
hindrance hitherto; secondly, the establishment of Poultry Societies, Credit Societies. &e., in 
addition to Trading Societies; lastly, the linking up of Trading Societies with a central whole- 
sale agency, having its depots at suitable provincial centres, particularly the chief ports. Mr. 
Scott then referred to the method.s of working adopted by the A.O.S. under the headings of 
propaganda, organization and assistance rendered to individual members of societies. lie pointed 
out the limitations placed on propaganda and organization work owing to the want of sufficient 
staff. He explained that the A.O.S. was managed through a Board of Governors consisting of 3C 
members, partly elected and partly nominated, the Governors working through sub-committees 
which, dealt with different branches of the work. Mr. Scott expressed the opinion that in practice 
the constitution of the A.O.S. as set out in the Memorandum and Articles of Association was 
cumbersome and would need revision. He then referred to the staff of the Society both at head- 
quarters and in the countiy and pointed out that the organizers employed needed to be men of 
special qualities, and should have a special course of training. They might be mainly selected 
in normal times from men leaving the Agricultural Colleges; they could come to Head Office 
for a time, then go to one of the A.O.S. branches, and finally, to finish their training, spend 
a short period with one of its large societies, and in this way get a good gra.sp of the whole 
business. 

685. Mr. Scott then dealt with the A.O.S. Branch policy. He considered that the Society 
should be staffed on the basis of at least one Organizer for each administrative county. The 
question as to whether it was more economical and efficient to control these organizers from 
headquarters or to work through branch offices was, he thought, a matter for further considera- 
tion. The branch policy probably increased local interest. It might be well to try both plans 
for a time before coming to a final decision. 

586. Dealing with future work to be accomplished by the A.O.S., Mr. Scott drew special 
attention to the great and important field of organization in respect of the co-operative use of 
labour-saving machinery for which the small man has neither the capital nor the labour; of the 
disposal of produce, the better organization of markets and means of transport. He drew atten- 
tion to the bureau of information which the A.O.S. had already set up to supply societies with 
information as to prices ruling for certain classes of perishable produce in different markets. 
Another question of very great importance was the possibility of using the A.O.S. movement in 
connection with agricultural education and expert assistance. The matter was. he submitted, 
one which deserved the earnest attention of the Reconstruction Committee. Mr. Rea asked 
whether the trading societies returned a fixed price to the fariners, ov whether they sold their 
produce to the best advantage, and returaed the full amount less commission. Mr. Scott replied 
that the societies generally acted as commission agents and not ns buyers, the rate of commission 
being very low. Mr. Scott then briefly explained the objects and work of tbe various classes 
of societies under the following groups: — ^Purchase of Requirements; Dairy; Egg and Poultry; 
Auction and Sale of Produce; Land Renting (Smallholdings and Allotments); Credit; 
Miscellaneous; and submitted as exhibits examples of each t5q)e of society. 

587. Mr. Scott then dealt briefly with the special activities of the A.O.S. during the War, 
especially in regard to the assistance the Society had been able to render in connection with 
organization, having for its object increased food production. He called attention to the number 
of new allotment societies, village war food societies and pig societies which had been formed. 
He also referred to the part the Women’s Institute Movement had been able to play in this 
direction. 

588. Mr. 17ugent Harris then took the witness’ chair. Mr. Rea asked whether the system 
of prompt payment had not increased very' largely recently, and Mr. Harris agreed, adding that 
“ cash within 28 days ” had tended to squeeze out the type of man who required credit. 

589 Dr Douglas asked whether anything had been done in regard to co-operation among 
flshermen, but Mr. Harris replied that verj^ little had been done in that direction, and there was 
a separate body dealing with that. 

590. Dr. Hellv brought up the question of better living where co-operation was intro- 
iuced, and Mr, Harris replied that the Society had touched that side very closely since the 
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War, but before tbe War the Society touched it in one particular direction, and that -was ia 
connection with the A.O.S. policy to institute allotment associations in industrial centres A 
very striking and successful instance of this work was provided in connection with a boot factorv 
in Leicester, where both the mental and physical side of the employees was deteriorating owing 
to the monotony of their work, and when the A.O.S. introduced rm allotment association 
(Aylestone Co-operative Allotments Association, Ltd.) now life was created, and the lives of 
the employees toned up considerably. 


26tli Day, 24th April, 1917. 

The Right Hon. Robert Munbo, E.C., M.P. 

{Secretary for Scotland.) 

591. Mr. Munro esplained that, in virtue of his office as Secretary for Scotland, he was 
also responsible for the Board of Agriculhire for Scotland. The Board of Agriculture was 
separated from the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in 1911. At that time he was a private 
Member of Parliament, and was therefore not in a position to make an authoritative statement 
as to the reasons which caused the Government of the time to favour the establishment of a 
separate Department for Scotland. Public opinion in Scotland was in favour of decentralisation 
and aithoup'h there had been a certain amount of opposition to the change, mainly from large 
farmers, this had now, to a considerable extent, been modified. It was still too soon to judge 
the work of the Scottish Board, as it had only got into working order two years prior to the War 
but he was convinced that public opinion in Scotland would not favour a reversal of the policy 
embodied in the Act of 1911. Mr. Munro reminded the Committee that he had only held his 
present office about six mouths, and therefore could not speak with the authority of long 
experience^ on the work of the Department and the possibility of improvement or extension in 
any direction. 

592. As regards the scope of the Secretary for Scotland’s Department, its main functions 
we^re as follows: — It exercised in Scotland the criminal and otlier jurisdiction which the Home 
Office had in England, except, broadly speaking, a.s regards mines and factories. This gave it 
control of the criminal law administration (so far as was not in the hands of the Lord Advocate), 
of the police, and of prisons, and implied responsibility for law ami order. In the spheres of 
public health and poor-law, the Secretary for Scotland controlled the Local Government Board 
for Scotland, whose offices were in Edinburgh. He also controlled the Scottish Education 
Department, the Fishery Board for Scotland, the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and the 
General Board of Control for Scotland, v.'hich dealt with lunatics and mental deficients. He 
had, in addition, a variety of miscellaneous jurisdiction, inherited from the Home Office and 
other departments, whose powers were transferred to him in 1885 or 1887, or conferred on him 
by subsequent legislation. He bad, further, to represent the general interests of Scotland in 
the Cabinet and in Parliament, and to supervise and, as.sisted by the la^vd Advocate,' to take 
charge of the Scottish legislation piYmiotcd in liis dejiailment. He was also frequently consulted 
by other departments in nnittevs special intere-d to Scotliiud. This was dmibtless a wide 
range of duties, but, as reference to the Estimates would show, the Scottisli Office staff was not 
large, and, in point of fact, the detailed work of administration was largely carried out by 
departments in Edinburgh, with only occasional reference to the Scottish Office on points of 
policy or very important individual cases. The conditions of the last few years had, of course, 
been abnormal, and must remain so during the War. 

593. In reply to Dr. Douglas, Mr. Munro .stated that in addition to the duties already 
enumerated there was a considerable amount of patronage to dispense, which eiitailed a certain 
amount of enquiry and no little responsibility. So far as the Scottish system of placing so many 
departments under one official head w.is concerned, he was not sufficiently versed in the English 
systein to compare the degree of Ministerial responsibility under the two systems; but he wa? 
satisfied that the staffs of the various departments might safelv be tnisted, with the occasional 
reference to headquarters already mentioned, to carry out their work efficiently. 

594. The main reason in favour of the inclusion of agricultural administration in the 
matter controlled by the Secretary for Scotland was, he thought, that that Minister represented 

n ^ Cabinet, and that the inclusion of another Scottish. Minister in that body was not 

^obahle. It might be argued that the presence of a Minister of Agriculture for England and 
iv i Cabinet afforded a strong reason why Scottish agn'cnlture should he placed undei 

that Minister. That arrangement, of course, was in force until 1911, when the separate Scottish 
Board was established and brought into relation with the Secretary for Scotland. The whole 
question was discussed in the debates on the Landholders Bill, and it wa.s not practical politics 
0 ^ return to the previous state of affairs, even wit'h the difference which a separate 

Scottish Board implies. The feeling in Scotland was that, with a President common to England 
and Scotland, the specral interests of Scotland would be hound to .suffer at any point where they 
might not entirely harmonise with those of English agriculture. 

595. In reply to Dr. Douglas, Mr. Munro stated that lie saw no reason why the supeiwision 
of agncultuTOl matters should not be included among the duties imposed upon the Secretary for 
bcotlanri. His own attention had been largely occupied with such matters owing to the excep- 
tional circumstances induced by the War. hut even in time of peace he would wish to give equal 
attention to them. He was aware that Mr. McKinnon Wood had .stated that it was impossible for 
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one man to look after the interests of the other Scottish Departments and the Board of Agri- 
culture, hut that was before certain administrative changes in the Scottish Office had taken place. 
In those days the only link between the Scottish Office and the Depai'tiuent of Agriculture had 
been the Private Secretary, hut now official eomniunications passed through the Scottish Office 
staff, who were able to give the Secretary for Scotland the benefit of their advice, and to relieve 
him of a good deal of work which had formerly devolved upon him. Mr. Munro stated that he 
considered that any disadvantage which might accrue through agriculture being only one among 
many interests committed to one Minister was more than counterbalanced by the advantage of 
having those 'interests directly represented in the Cabinet. 

596. Any large increase of the duties of the Board of Agricailture^ for Scotland would, of 
course, have to be considered on its merits, and the question might conceivably arise whether the 
chairge necessitated an alteration in ministerial arrangements. But it was difficult to^ discuss 
such matters in vacuo without reference to any particular changes \mder consideration. If 
increased ministerial control of Scottish agriculture were thought advisable, and control by the 
President of the English Board were ruled out, alternative methods would he the appointment 
of a Minister with this as his whole duty, either (a) independent of, or (6) suhox’diuate to. the 
Secretary for Scotland. As stated above, so long as the Secretary for Scotland remained the only 
Scottish' Minister in the Cabinet, it worrld seem essential that any other Minister dealing with 
Scottish agriculture should be attached as an TTnder-Secretary to bis Depptment. otherwise 
Scottish agriculture would not be voiced in the Cabinet by a Minister having solely Scottisl- 
interests to consider. This was the system actnally in force in Ireland, where the Chief Secre- 
tary was President of the Department of Agriculture, and the Vice-President, though a Member 
of "parliament and Minister, was responsible to him. It would, of course, be possible to copy 
the Irish system, although the fact that it had been in existence for twelve years when the 
Scottish Bo'ard was established and was deliberately not copied wbeu the Scottish legislation was 
passed only five years ago, was against such action. The appointment of a Scottish XTader- 
Secretary for Agriculture would necessarily involve considerable changes in the machinery set 
up for the Scottish Board in 1911. Such a Minister would presnraablv supersede the functions 
of the Chairman of the Board. If his office were in London he would require to duplicate the 
Edinburgh stafi bv the addition of a London staff. If, on the other band, it were in Edinburgh, 
he would necessarily he removed from his duties in Parliament, and, to that extent, precln^d 
from exercising the’ influence for the exercise of which his post would have been created. The 
Irish Department, supported and guided as it was by various outside bodies, was something quite 
different from the Scottish Board. A further point that would arise would he whether any 
Minister appointed to assist the Secretary for Scotland .should not have general jurisdiction, 
rather than a specialised agricultural sphere. 

59T Mr. Mmirn stated that be was not, as at present advised, prepared to approve of the 
sufTgestion that a Scottish TTnder-Secretary for Agriculture should be appointed, as the adoption 
of "such a proposal might give rise to difficulties, the relationship between the various departments 
being delicate. In his opinion it was too early to interfere with existing machinery ._ the Board 
of Agriculture having been so recently established and its normal work having been so interrupted 
by the War. If. however, a large permanent increase in its work took place, he might have to 
reconsider his opinion. He was aware that expression had been given by Scotch farmers to the 
view that a Minister was needed to devote his whole time to agriculture, but for the reasons he 
had given lie did not consider the time bad come to give effect to that view. It was tpe that 
urban and rural interests might conceivably conflict, and that m Scotland urban interests 
predominated, but he could not say that in the past agriculture had suffered from this cause 
He reiterated the opinion he had previously expressed as to the advantage to the agricultural 
industry in Scotland of direct representation in the Cabinet . 

698 As regards joint action on the part of the Ministerial Heads of the Eugl^h and 
Scotti.sh Boards this was sufficieiitlv secured bv existing arrangements. The Scottish Office and 
the English Board were connected bv telephone and were within two minutes walk of each other. 
The officers of these departments and of the Scottish Board were in constant mter-communication. 
Their relations were cordial, and the three depai-tments were working in close co-operation. 

599. The Chairman having refeiied to the possible loss of weight in the National Councils 
through agriculture being divided into three separate branches. Mr Munro acknowledged that 
there might be a divergence of opinion on the part of the heads of the several departm^ts, but 
stated that the conditions prevailing in the three countries were so different that it would hardly 
be possible for the same Minister to do justice to all three. He gave as an instance the crofting 
system in Scotland, and said that an English Minister with the best will in the world would not 
fullv appreciate its requirements. Even if each country had its own Board, and all were com- 
bined under one Minister, tbi.s objection would remain, while the loss of influence through having 
three heads could be removed bv conference. Mr. Munro had not considered fully the advantages 
of having a National Council of Agriculture in Scotland, but if sucb a Council were established 
good might be done bv conferences with similar bodies representing other parts of the United 
Kingdom Although a joint Council made up of representatives of the several National Councils 
might have advantages. 'he inclined to the view that local aspirations would be better served by 
an annual joint conference of all the Councils. In reply to Mr. Eea, Mr. Munro stated that 
the idea of a Consultative Committee representing the three departments, which might meet 
periodically had much to recommend it. Indeed he was all in favour of any policy which 
would secure close co-operation between the departments. He again expressed the opinion that 
a central Board for England and Scotland was outside the scope of practical politics and would 
not be tolerated by his Scottish colleagues in the House of Commons. He did not think it 
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posfsible, from a Parliamentary point of view, to cmitemplaie a single iiiinisierial liead repre- 
senting seirarate Boards of Agriculture in England and Scotland. 

600. The suggestion of a separate I'isheiies lleimvtmeiit foi _Eughmd was interesting. lu 
Scotland there had been a separate I’ishery Department, nnder various names, forever ]00 years, 
and this fact alone would make it impracticable to merge the Scottish fishery adniinistrution with 
the English. Apart from questions affecting naHonal feeling, the Scottish fisheries were 
relatively of far greater importance to Scotland than were the English fisheries to England. 
The herring fishery on both the Scottish and Engli.sh coasts was largely conducted by Scottish 
fi-shermen. Eurther, there had been in the past, and wa.s likely to be in the future, considerable 
divergence of interests between England and Scotland in the matter of fisheries, and, from the 
Scottish point of view, it was essential that the Scottish stair<lpoint should be separately main- 
tained as in the case of Scottish agriculture. Tn theory, uniformity and coiicentratiou of 
administration could always he supported strongly in argument, but such an argmnent, if pressed 
to its logical conclusion, would entail the abolition, not merely of the various independent 
Scottish departments dealing with matters which were in England dealt with by parallel English 
departments, but also of the office of the Secretory for Scotland himself, which was only estab- 
lished in 1885. 

601. The Chairman having raised the point whether, if the views of the English and 
Scottish fishery departments were inclined to conflict, it might not he better from the national 
point of view to combine the departments, Mr. Munro stated that for the reasons he had given 
lie did not consider the suggestion to he feasible. The Scotcli fisherie.s had developed satis- 
factorily under the separate Board, and the gradual elimination of the line fisheries wa.s not due 
to neglect on the part of the department, but to the natural march of progre.ss. 

602. In conclu.sion Mr. Munro stated that he was sati.sfied with the work done by the 
Scottish Rmallhnlders' Organisation, and was prepared tn oontimie the grant made towards it. 
He was not so fully acquainted with the work of the iScottish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
Limited. 


Mr. E. B. SitTJTE and Mr. E. N. Webu. 

603. Mr. E. B. Shine, the head of the Live Stock B]-auch of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and Mr. F. X. Webb, the Senior Srrperiutendiug Inspector in that Branch, said that 
the irurpose for which the Live Stock Scheme was initiated, the lines on which it was being 
carried ont, and the results obtained up to date were given at some length in a memorandum 
which had been submitted by the Board to the Sub-Committee, and the-y did not, tliex-efore, 
propose to repeat what was contained in that memorandum, hut would merely add some further 
observations, and answer as far as they were able any questions put to them. 

604. "With regard to the Li>^e vStock Scheme, they said that at the present time doubt 
existed among fanners and others concerned as to whether the scheme was to continue after five 
years, the period for which grants from the Development Fund were, in the first instance, stated 
to be made. In the opinion of the Board, the scheme would have to he continued for very many 
years if it was to secure the objects in view — i.e., the grading up of the commercial stock of the 
country, with a consequent increase and improvement in beef and milk productioji, and it would 
therefore appear desirable that the scheme should become one of the permanent activities and 
under the sole control of the Board, and be a charge on their Vote. 

605. It was pointed out that the number of bulls subsidised under the scheme — i.e., 675 — 
was very small compared with the very large number of hulls in tlie country. Unfortunately 
there were no statistics available as to the nxmiber of bulls in use in England and Wales, hut for 
the service of the cows and heifers in milk or ixr calf which were retnrned in 1916 as being 
approximately 2,430,000, more than 37.000 bxxlls would be required, taking an average of 65 
cows per bull, wliicdx was the number served by tlie bulls undex' the Live Stock Scheme. It 
would be seen from these figures, the witnesses said, what a small propordiou of bulls were 
subsidised at the present time, and they thought the same remark eqxxally true in regard to the 
number of boars and stallions, and as milk recording as a general practice might be said to be 
non-existent in the country it would be realised that the scope and effect of the Live Stock Scheme 
was really vei'v small. 

606. At the present time approximately £12,700 was granted fi’om the Development Fund 
for the subsidy of bulls. £6,250 for horses, £1.350 for boax’s, and £1,500 for milk recording 
societies, and there was no doubt that larger sxxms than these could be utilised to good purpose 
in normal times, and especially for increasing the nunxber of bull and milk recording societies. 
From experience gained it appeared that the amount of the grants made t-o a heavy horse and 
V) a bull society was sufficient, but better results should follow if i^^ was increased for a boar and 
A milk recox'ding society, especially for the latter dxxring its first year of operations. It was 
originally thought that it would suffice if grants were made to a society for five years, bxxt it 
was evident fi'om the working of the .scheme that that period was not sufficiently long to enable 
a subsidised society to become educated to the advantages of txsiug high-class sires, and it would 
probably be found expedient to continue grants to .societie.s for a further period of five years, 
thoxxgh perhaps on a reduced scale and with payments by results nr in. proportion to the value 
of the sires sxxb.sidised . 

607. It was explained that for the pui’po.ses of adxninistration of the scheme twelve Live 
Stock Officer.s were appointed by Agj'icnltural Colleges in different parts of the countiy, ana 
Mr. Shine and _Mr. Webb thought that this expert staff could be utilised with advantage, if th®ir 
numbers xvex'e increased, to deal with matters affectixig the Live Stock industry oxxtside the Live 
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Stock Scheme, and outside, of course, any question relatiuf? tn diseases nf auim.als. The present 
method under which Live Stuck Uthcers were appointed and did their work had been proved by 
experience to be not altogether a satisfactory one from an administrative point of view, as it 
afforded insufficient i-ontrol by the Board, provided no facdlitie.s for training men to take the 
place of those who were now .supervising the operations of the .scheme, and gave little, if any, 
opportunity for promotion. A Live Stock r>fHcer was ajipoiuted by a college with the approval 
of the Board, and his salary was paid by the college to which he was attached, out of a grant 
made by the Board for the purpose. He did little or no college work, as practically his whole 
time was taken up in promoting the Live Stock Scheme for which the Board and not the College 
was responsible. He was also, to some extent, regarded as the servant of the Provincial and 
County Live Stock C'oinniittee.s which recommended the award of grants. He had. therefore, 
many masters to please, hut his position would be far less difficult if he were on the Board’s 
staff and subject only to their instructions. The pi-esent system, moreover, did not render the 
appointment very attractive, as it was pxirely a temporary one, with no prospect of permanent 
employment or of an increase in salary beyond £500 a year, a sum at which many of the Live 
Stock Officers were appointed as a commencing snlaiy, and unless the .system was amended so 
as to admit of these officers becoming eligible for pernmiieiit a 2 )pointineiits on the Board’s stuff 
it would become increasingly difficult to .secure the services of really good men. An efficient 
staff of practical, expei-ienced and efficient Live Stock Officers was essential to deal in a satis- 
factory manner with tlie many Live Stock problems that awaited solntion. the most important of 
which were perhaps: — (1) The elimination of Inw-grade mongrel .sires which were responsible 
for the production of numbers of calves which were useless for rearing; (2) the general adoption, 
as far as possible, of the practice of keeping milk records, so as to ensure the elimination of 
unprofitable milkers, and the establishment of a register of dairy cows whose records had been 
certified by the Board ; (3) the discontinuance of the wasteful system adopted by many town 
dairymen by which a large number of high-class dairy cows were slaughtered annually before 
their usefulness as milk prodxrcers had ceased. In reply to enquiries us to how it was ixroposed 
to effect the elimination of low grade mongrel sires, it was explained that it was hoped to do so 
by education and encouragement under the jmesent Live Stock Scheme, aud possibly also by 
legislation. 

608. With regard to legislation, it was stated that the Board had not considered what, if 
any. action could be taken in this direction, bxxt Mr. Shine and Ifr. Webb thought that it might 
be possible to give the Board legislative power to require the castration or destruction of any 
bull, the rise of which appeared to he harmful to stock-breeding. It was fully realised that it 
would be far more difficult to lay down any hard aud fast miles as to the unsuitability of a bull than 
of a stallion, as it was possible in regard to the latter to prescribe a definite schedule of diseases, 
freedom from which would enable a certificate of soundness to be given. Similar procedure was 
not, however, po.'wible in regard to bulls, aud if the Board were given the power suggested it 
would have to be used with great discretion, and certainly only on reports of Officers of the 
Board who had such practical knowledge and experience of stock as would make their judgment 
generally accepted by breeders. In answer to enquiries as to the actual procedure to be adopted, 
it was pointed out that the matter had not been considered by the Board, and that the views 
expressed were, purely personal ones. There was, however, no doubt that there were a large 
number of bulls used in the couutrv which were quite unsuitable for getting .stock fit to rear, 
either for milk or beef purposes, and if the destruction or mistration of a few suc-h bulls in each 
county was ordered by the Board it would probably have a very salutary effect, and discourage 
the keeping and use of mongrel hulls of really bad conformation, &c. 

609. The experience gained by the Board in the administration of the Calf Orders clearly 
proved that the use of misuitable bulls was veiy common among milk-selling dairy farmers, and 
the result was that the calves sired hv such bulls were difficult to dispose of as they were quite 
unfit for rearing. In this connection it was pointed out that no difficulty had been experienced 
in disposing of calve.s got by subsidised bulls, and that the demand for them was greater than 
the supply. The usual practice of milk-selling farmers was to dispose of their calves at the first 
market after they were born, and it would require a considerable amount of education to teach 
such farmers that it would be to their interest and to the national advantage to use good sires am! 
to keep their calves for at least two or three weeks, so as to enable them to be sent long distances, 
if necessary, into rearing districts. In this direction, and in arranging for co-operation betwep 
breeders and rearers, there appeared to be a wide field of useful work for the Board lu the 
future. 


610. With regard to the eliioiMtion of poor milkers from daily herds it waa pointed out 
that milk recording was almost a non-existent practice in England and TVales, that unless, and 
until it became more generally adopted there would continue to be kept a large number of cows 
which were more or less unprofitable animals, and that in. the development and encouragement of 
milk recording there was, therefore, much scope for action by the Board. 

611 Reference was made to the great difficulty experienced in forming milk-recording 
societies due chiefly, it was thought, to the benefits of milk recording not being understood by 
owners of dairy herds, hut the hope was expressed that milk recording would become more 
popular when the commercial value of milk record certificates was generally realised as the 
re.sult of the enhanced in-ices obtained for certificated cows or their progeny. 

612 Another factor that militated against the foi-mation of societ-iffi was the expense to 
which members were put, namely, 2s. 6rf. to 3.t. 6J. a cow, which, though really a very^ small 
sum was sufficient to deter dairv farmers from joining societies because they did not realise the 
benefits, commercial and otherwise, that would accrue to them from Iceeping milk records. Other 

H 2 
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deterrents were shortage oi labour and the absence on military serTice oi the younger lamer, 
and farmers- sons, who were more ready than the older generation to give a trial to new ideas m 

dairy larminr^ the importance of tailing butter tests was fuUy realised by the Board, dairy 
farmers who did not make butter seldom took such tests, as the prices paid to them for then 
milk did not increase according to the quality of the milk sold hy them, and their chief eencern 

was to produce milk which reached the legal standard. u p ui .. a- n. 

614. Perhaps, the witnesses said, the most important result of milk recording was the 
opportunity it aft'orded to dairy farmers of noting and weeding out the unprohtahle milkers, and 
they meniioned one society which in its second year of operations iimreased its in. Ik produc timi 
by 36,000 o-allous, though the number of cows was on y increased from 464 to 406. Another 
siislaotorj" result of the Scheme was that several members of milk-recovdiiig societies were now 
getting rid of their cheap, nondescript stock bulls, and were substituting pedigree sires that wer, 
bred from dams with good milking records, hut much propagandist work would have to be done 
to induce dairy farmers to commence keeping records, and careful snpervisioii ^ 
would be required to ensure the accuracy and reliability of these leoords. They added that the 
number of milk-recording societies under the Board'., scheme was 23 that 13,400 cows were 
recorded last year, and that the average annual yield of cows which had been m herds for a 
full year was approximately 6,600 lbs., the maximum for any society hemg 7,340 lbs., and the 

nxiuiniuiii 5,800 lbs. , i • > 

615 ilr Sliiiie luul Mr. Webb, in refemns to tbe practice of many town dairymen of 
selling for daughter renlly high-class dairy cows as soon as they showed signs of becoming dry 
said that the extent of this practice was not really known. It was however, regarded by the Board 
■IS a very wasteful one, and should be stopped if it was found possible to do so. Before any 
useful action could be taken, however, it would be necessary to have an exhaustive enquiry 
made as to the extent of the practice, and consideration given to the practicability of snhstitnting 
some other system which would emihle the town dairymen to carry on their business withoii 
sacrificing tbe large mimber of good cows, wliicli were now sent to tbe bntcher before tlieir period 
of usefulne-S3 as breeders and milk producers was at an end. j j i 

616. In conclusion, the witnesses said that if the Live_ Stock Scheme were a-mended and 
extended in certain directions and became a permanent activity of the Board, it would appear 
to afford tbe necessary machinery for increasing and improving tbe beef and milk supply of the 
country. 


27tli Day, 3rd July, 1917. 

Mr. W. G. Lobjoit. 

617 Mr Lobjoit is Chairman of tbe Market Garden, Fruit and Hop Growing Committee 
of tbe Central Chamber of Agriculture; be is also tbe Chairman of the Middlesex A^icultiu'al 
Executive Committee. He began by explaining that intensive culture was a method of culti- 
vating land designed to increase the productivity of the soil in a given area, by the expenditure 
of more capital and labour upon it. The chief examples of this in England and Wales were, 
he said, market gardening, fruit growing and hop growing, though intensive cultivation might 
be applied to .agriculture generally. The advantages of this system of cultivation were that 
the prxiduce of land farmed in this way was of gi-eater value than that cultivated in the 
ordinary way, that extra labour was employed, and thus a wide range of auxiliary industries 
encouraged. He pointed out, however, that this form of cultivation entailed a long waiting 
period before the capital invested became remunerative. Present condition.?, he said, were not 
favourable to the extension of intensive cultivation, as a man entering on land for the purpose 
of cultivating it in this way had no security that he would reap the benefit of the capital and 
time which be bad expended on it. In stating this, however, be desired to ex^ilain to the 
Committee that be bad no personal grievance to air on this point as the agreement for bis own 
farm contained a clause that the “Market Gardener’s Compensation Act” should apply to the 
holding. He wished to empha.sise the fact that the Central Chamber of Agriculture had always 
agi’eed to the proposition that intensive culture wa.s the use to which land should be put when 
suitable, as being the “ ‘best possible use,’ and of greater good to tbe community than if forced 
into tbe market for building, thus displacing much labour at present employed in such intensive 
cultivation.” (Report of a Local Taxation Committee of the Central Chamber of Agriculture in 
November, 1909.) It was, however, practically impossible in tbe present state^ of affairs to 
obtain land for intensive culture, and be wanted, he said, to suggest ways in which the 
diificulties now existing might be removed. 

618. The chief difficulty was that a man talcing land for tbe. purpose of market gardening, 
or other form of intensive cultivation, was obliged, on taking over the land from his landlord, o 
sign himself out of tbe protection of the Agricultural Holdings Act, i.e., by formally agreeing 
not to cultivate tbe land intensively. Consequently if bis landlord gave him notice to ® 

would not receive adequate compensation for his expenditure. Almost every market gardening 
tenant who bad entered upon bis bolding during tbe last ten years bad had to sign himself ou 
of tbe protection of tbe Act. There was a growing feeling of uneasiness, be said, with regar 
to this injustice. , 

6.19. To overcome these difficulties Mr. Lobjoit proposed, first of all, that a Tnbuna 
should be set up with power to decide, on reference from tbe Board of Agriculture or tbe Conn y 
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(Jouucii, whether any laud should be cultivated as market gardeu. Secondly, he proposed that 
this Tribunal should be empowered to enforce that land adjudged to be suitable for market 
gardening should be so let, and, on application from either landlord or tenant, to Jix the rent. 
Thirdly, that all land cultivated as market garden since 1UU9 should, on application be brought 
under the purview of this Tribunal, and that they should have power to annul any clause in an 
agreement for the tenancy of market garden laud which deprived the tenant of the right to 
claim compensation, as provided, in Clause 42 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, and that in 
these cases they should, on application from the landlord, have power to revise the I'eut. Lastly, 
he proposed that provision should be made fur the landlord of any laud that had been let 
under an agreement that it might be used as market gardeu, to have the option of requiring an 
outgoing tenant, who had himself given the notice to terminate the tenancy, or refused a renewal 
of the tenancy on terms which the Tribunal considered to be reasonable, to hud an incoming 
tenant who would pay the compensation. If, however, the laiuUord should refuse the outgoing 
tenant’s nominee he should have to pay the compensation himself. 

620. Mr. Lobjoit fmther suggested as another way to meet the difficulties with regard 
to intensive cultivation, a system of insurance. He suggested tiuit an agreed average maximum 
sum per acre for compensation to the tenant should be fixed; the landlord would be able tn 
insui-e by paying an annual premium, to which the tenant would contribute in the rent. The 
tenancy w^ould have to be a lease for a fixed number of years. 

621. Speaking of intensive cultivation from the landlord's point of view, the witness 
said that he advocated a plan of co-operation between landlord and tenant, by means of the 
scheme of insurance already mentioned, and this he felt might be arrived at if the tenant felt 
secure with regard to the investment of his capital in the laud which he rented. Mr. Lobjoit 
did not agree with the principle of the tenant bu 5 ung his land from his landlord, os he thought 
the tying up of a tenant’s capital in this way would hamper him in his efforts to improve hi? 
land. The landlord, on the other hand, would lose nothing from his land being devoted to 
intensive cultivation, provided compensation for improvements paid to an nutgoing tenant was 
never more than their value to an incoming tenant. That this had not invariably been so in 
the past was due to the want of knowledge of intensive cultivation on the part of the valuers 
engaged. 

622. With regal’d to a more general system of co-operation between small -holders, Mr. 
Lobjoit was less hopeful. He said that the Agricultural Organisation Society and he himself 
had tried to form co-operative .societies in his corinty, but had failed to do so; the chief difficulty 
which they had encountered being a feeling on the part of small-holders that if they amalgamated 
with others, their affairs would be known by every one else in the neighbourhood. 

623. Speaking of labour, Mr. Lobjoit said that in normal times there was no difficulty in 
the supply of this for intensively cultivated farms, as they were usxially situated near market 
towns. He thought, further, that where these holdings started the labour generally followed. 

624. In answer to questions from members, Mr. Lobjoit agreed that the difficulty with 
the present legislation was that, unless a landowner insisted on a tenant contracting himself 
ovit of the Act, he might find himself compelled to pay compensation for improvements to an 
outgoing tenant at more than their value to an incoming tenant. This position was obviously 
unsatisfactory, and for this reason the witness preferred that the Evesham Custom should be 
substituted for the Agricultural Holding.? Act. 

625. On being asked whether he considered that there was scope for an extension oi this 
kind of cxiltivation, Mr. Lobjoit replied that he thought there was rmdoubtedly an opening for 
growers of fruit and the commoner kinds of vegetables, but that the production of luxury crops 
could easily be overdone. Dr. Douglas pointed out that this country was practically self- 
supporting in the matter of potato-growing, and that there was apparently no room for exten- 
sion in this respect, or indeed in the production of vegetables generally. Mr. Lobjoit. however, 
disagreed with this view, and in reply said that despite the difficulties attendant on the intensive 
system of cultivation, it was steadily increasing, and the needs of the time required that it 
should be widely practised. Moreover, while there always had been gUits of potatoes and 
vegetables at intervals, owing to weather conditions or to the changes in the public tastes, he 
thought that the introdiiction of war allotments would permanently increase the public dera.and 
for vegetables. He went on to give a list of districts suitable for intensive cultivation, which 
showed that a very lai’ge proportion of England was suited to this form of culture, more 
especially in the south and in the neighbourhood of watering places. _ On being questioned a? 
to the rent commanded by this kind of land. Mr. Lobjoit replied that it varied according to the 
locality, but that the average was from £3 to £7 per acre. 

Mb. TT. CoLTHiT. 

626. Mr. Colthup said that he was prepared to give evidence ou the value to this country 
of intensive cultivation, and the necessit 5 ' of its extension. He gave figures showing how much 
greater tvas the amount expended on wages by a man farming ou the intensive system than that 
expended by one who devoted the main part of his land to gra.ss. He added that if intensive 
cultivation were to spread largely, thereby increasing the amount of labour on the land, restric- 
tions must be put upon the present imports of the country. He quoted onions as an example of a 
crop which, to prove successful, had to be grown on land in a very high state of cultivation, the 
imports of which were, at present, enormous. He gave figures showing the large amount of 
produce imported by the United Kingdom, proving the desirability of increasing intensive 
cultivation, and thereby increasing our power of self-support. 
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62T. lu Mr. Coltlui 2 j's opiuiou a system of scieutific instructiou wna ueeiletl for tke farmejg 
of tlie future. He tliouglit that boys leaving school shoukl go atraight to practical farmers for 
two years, aud from there to agricultural colleges where they' would receive scieiititic iiisti'uctiou. 

b28. The witness went on to point out how detrimental, in his opinion, to iucreused food 
production was the jireseut .sense of insecurity felt by those farming on the intensive system with 
regard to their tenure of luml. While explaining that he had no personal grievauce, Mr! 
C'olthup said that much money might be brought on to the land by the sons of commercial men 
taking up intensive cnltlvatiou, were it not for the fact that they had no security of tenure. 
As an examjjle of the evils resulting from this insecurity, Mr. Colthup .said that if a tenant 
planted fruit, and erected barns, cottages, &c., on the land that he rented, and on leaving 
found that the incoming tenant refused to take them over from him, he was left in rather a 
hard position, as he had jn'obably raised the value of the land by their erection, but gained no 
return for his expense. 

629. Mr. Colthup here said that he wished to suggest for the Committee’s consideration 
tke system of land tenure (with certain modifications) known as the hvesbam Custom. He jiro- 
needed to detail the advantages of this Custom, a copy of an agreement under which he had 
already circulated to the Committee. 

630. In the first place, he said, it would be an incentivi- to tenants to equip aud improve 
their land, as an outgoing tenant was in a position to hand over the land as it stood, with all 
its fruit orchards and buildings, as a condition of transfer to the incoming tenant. In the 
second place, a man with security of tenure would improve his soil, and indeed must make the 
best of it or else lose all the capital he had expended on it. The Evesham Custom also afforded 
more protection to the landlord than he enjoyed under the Agricultural Holdings Act. He 
pointed out that one jmnortant advantage of the Custom -was the fact that changes of tenancy 
could take place at any time of the .year. He said he thoiight that ivhile the Evesham Custom 
was imperfect, yet it had the benefits arising from ownership without the disadvantages. 

631. The witness said there were instances where the conditions of the lease of farms 

definitely stipulate that the tenant, on the expiration of hi.s lease, may cut down, jemove or 
de.stroy the valuable fruit orchards which he had planted and pointed out that there could he 
no more destructive policy than to destroy national wealth becau.se the landowne.r_ will, neither 
take it by valuaFion himself nor allow the outgoing tenant to sell such permanent improvement 
to an incoming tenant, • • 

632. In conclusion Mr. Colthup spoke of the necessity for producing a sakstitxxte for. potash 
in this country. In the past, he said, the country had relied entirely upon fTcrman potash-foi 
potato growing, and he considered that if this fertiliser were really vital to the growing of 
potnioes, no efforts .should be spared in making experiments which might produce substitutes, 
If the Board of Agricultxire could in any way do so, they should make oxliaustive experiments 
which would convince farmers of its value for growing potatoes. Lord Selhorne replied that 
this was alreadj' being done. 
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Extent to which possible without re- 
ducing production of meat and milk, 

Patterson, 299; Berry 232 

Methods of inducing, Middleton ... 118-9 

Possible by plentiful supply of arti- 
ficial manures and use of improved 

breeds. Overman 292 

more Scientific use of artificial 

manures necessary, Patterson ... 299 

Scotland, possible and extent to which 
possible and means. Ferguson; 77; 
IFrif/Iif, 125; Paterson, IM; Shields 216 

Wales : 


Preferable to large increase in 

area, Edtrards 160 

Production of meat and milk could 

be increased, Edwards 152 

Increased proportion of, advantages, 

Crawford 135 

Ilesboration of 1874 amount, extent of 
increased production possible. Middle- 

ton _ 114, 120 

Rotation system, increase, gi’eater ex- 
pense involved, Ferguson 82 

Wale.s. cultivation of hill farms would be 

possible with use of lime, Edwards ■ ■ ■ 152 


Arti&cial Manures : 

Basic Siao ; 

Comparison with lime, Edwards ... 152 

Export should be prohibited or re- 

siricted by duty, Clark 269 

Compulsory use of, suggestion, Clark ... 271 

Co-operative purchase, Scotland, bnjsdalc 430 

Difficulty of obtaining, and State should 

give every facility, Overman 295 

great Difficulty in obtaining anticipated 

after the War, Overman 295 

Extended and more scientific use of, 
necessary, Itnssell, 194; Patterson ... 299 

Improvement of arable land with, 

examples, Berry 282 

Improvement of grass land by use of, 
possibility, Middleton, 121; Milner, 238; 

6'larA, 270; Beiry 233 

Instruction of farmers in use of, needed 

. 269, 270 

increased Manufacture of, after the war 
desirable, and some munition factories 

might be used for, Bussell 202 

Ol^aining of, from factories ejected by 
Explosives Department, suggestion, 

Fielding 74 

Potash: 

Necessity for producing substitute for, 

Colthup 631 

Recovery fj-om blast furnace gases, 
experiments and possibilities, 

Clmnce 

ismall iai-mers should be protected from 
purchasing worthless mauures, Ferguson 79 

Smallholders’ attitude, Barnard 896 

Storage difficulty, Overman ' 295 

SUI.PH.ATE OP AmAIONIA: 

Export should bo prohibited or re- 
stricted, Fielding, 62; Clark ... 269 


Para. 

Artificial Manures— cuid. 

Sulphate op Ammonia — cont. 

Farmers should have opportunity to 
buy, at oeonomic price, before large 
quantities exported, Overman ... 295 

Nitrate of soda cheaper to buy than, 
before the War, Overman 295 

Use as autumn dressing not desirable 

as general practice, Bussell 202 

laige Supply through West Norfolk 
Farmers’ Manure Co., assistance for, 

suggested, Overman 295 

Work of Agricultural Societies in Ireland. 

Anderson 465 

Aylestone Co-operative Allotments Association, 

Ltd., Hariis .596 

Bacon curing societies, Ireland, and sugges- 
tion, Anderson 469 

Barley, results of plant breeding, Biffen ... 355 

BARNARD, D. C., Small Holdings Commis- 
sioner for Northern Counties 387-97 

Basic Slag, see under Artificial Manures. 

Batherton, small holdings, Green . ,368 

BERRY, W. W., farmer 282-8 

BEVERIDGE, W. H.. C.B., Assistant Secre- 
tary, Board of Trade Employment Departs 

inent 88-102 

BIFFEN, Professor R. H., F.R.S., School of 
Agriculture, Cambridge 351-61 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries : 

Educational functions, Middleton 324 

Fislieries should bo separated from, and 
transfer to Admiralty suggested, 

Acland 315^ 317 

Inspectors, criticism and suggestiou, 

Acland 314 

Live Stock scheme, particulars and possi- 
bility of extension, etc., Shine, Webb... 603-16 
Fresitleut, discrepancy between salary of, 
and of other Ministers, drawback of, 

Acland 313 

Questions such as rural housing and wages 
should rest with, rather than with 

L.G.B., Acland 309 

Raising of, to first class Department, with 
England, Wales, and Scotland as Sub- 
Departments, advocated, Acland ... 317 

Stapp : 

Appointment, combination of selection 
and examination desirable, Acland, 

310, 311 

Criticism of system, Acland ... 310, 313, 314, 
317 

Tvro years’ work at least, outside 

office advocated, Acland 311 

Board of Agriculture, Scotland: 

increase in Duties, possible methods of 

ministerial control, Munro 596-7 

Public opinion in favour of separate De- 
partment, Munro ... 691 

Separate Departments for Scotland and 
ISngland, drawbacks of, and suggested 

alteration, Acland 315-6, 317 

Burwell, small holdings, Green ... 86 

Cambridge; 

School of Agricultui'e, plant breeding 

work of, Bi^en 351-60 

University, agricultural courses, Biffen ... 361 

CAMPBELL, J. R., Assistant Secretary in 
respect of Agriculture Department of Agri- 
culture aud Technical Instruction for 

Ireland 654-578 

Canals, general opening up of, benefit to be 
derived by agriculture, Berry 288 

Capital : 

Attraction of more capital to agricultural 

industry desirable, Bussell 200 

easy Access to, neceagary with .'increased 

tillage, Jones-Davtes 110 

Landowners, difficulty of problem, Acland 29 
Catshill, Worcs., smallholdings, Green . 367, 868, 379 
Chambers of Agriculture, criticism, Acland ... 318 
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Para. 

CHANCE, KENNETH, Managing Director 

of the British Cyanides Company, Ltd. ... 516-21 
CHENEY, E. J., C.B., Chief Agricultural 
Adviser to the Board of Agriculture and 

Fisheries 12 

Cheshire, smallholdings, fifreen. 369, 370; 

Barnard 38S, 391 

CLARK, JOHN M., F.S.I., Land Agent ... 266-Sl 
COLTHUP, W., farmer 626-32 

Compulsory Powers : 

Advocated, Clark 278 

in Ireland, Gill, 643, 545; Campbell ... 571-2 
Necessary, Acland, 14; Shields, 222; Berry 287 

might be Necessary, AfiZner 242 

Possible methods in Ireland, Gill 544, 545-6 
Threat of eviction the most effective 
method of, after due encouragement and 

warning, WrtgZit 130 

Use of, might be necessary, but only after 
great encouragement and fair warning 
given, Acland, 25, 29; Fielding 71 


Para. 

Cottages— 


as Part of wage and not rented, advo- 
cated, Clark ... 276 

Rents, economic basis desirable, Oterman- 294 
Shortage, and effect on farming, Edwards, 

153; Paterson, 170; Duncan, 212; 
Shields, 219; Berry, 2^; Overman, 294; 

Patterson ... 304 

State erection, proposal not approved, 

Clark 275 

State, working through Local Authorities, 

should erect, Duncan 212 

fair Supply in the North, bub possible 
shortage if more land ploughed up, 

Clark ... 275 

Three bedrooms should be minimum for 

family, Patterson 304 

War Office huts, suggested use of, Fielding 61 

CRAWFORD & BALCARRES, the Rt. Hoii. 
the Earl of, President of the Board of 

Agriculture and Fisheries 1-12 

Creamery Associations, Scotland, Drysdale ... 425 


Co-operation : 

see also under Smallholdings. 

Agriculturai Organisation Society, Scot- 
land, Wright 

Aims of A.O.S.j jScoft 5 

considered Beneficial, Edwards 

Better living as result of, Barris 

Co-operative buying, encouragement ad- 
vocated, Shields 

DEVELOPltENT : 

Desirable, Paterson, 169; Acland 
possible Disadvantage of, Patterson... 

Questions of, AcZantt 

Farmers’ attitude, Patterson, 306; 

AcZanct 

Farmers’ Co-operative Trading Society 
should be established in every district, 

Scott _ 

Increased production would be assisted 

by, Jones-Davies 

in Ireukd: 

History of movement, Anderson ... i 

Position, Gill f 

Merchants not found to be opposed to, 

Dowling 

in Scotland; 

and Beneficial results, Drysdale ... 4 
Good work done in sale of good seed, 

Ferguson 

Non-success owing to lack of loyalty 

by members, Ferguson 

System, Wright 

Scottish Smallholder.?’ Organisation, 

Wright 

Societies, cash in seven days,” drawback 

of, Jackson •_ 

in Wales, success, Jones-Doviej 

Co-operative Dairy Associations, Scotland, 
Drysdale 


Co-partnership : 

Sir Richard Paget’s scheme referred to, 

Bussell ... ... ... ••• 200 

System in force on farm in Essex, Struth 150 
Communal cultivation, Ireland, co-operative 
societies should assist, Anderson 481 

Cottages : 

Building, no scheme possible until end of 

war, CZarfc 275 

C'ertain number must be let with farms, 

Berry, 2S6; Overman 294 

Financial assistance to landowners, sug- 
gestions, Edwards, 163; Shields, 219; 
Ferguson, 78; Clark, 275; Overman, 

29i; Patterson _ 304 

Ireland, provision by Rural District 

Councils, Campbell 677-8 

Need for, Craxo/ord ••• _••• 10 

Occupation by wrong class, Clark, 275; 

Berri/i 286; Patterson 304 

Owning of, by men, in Wales, Edirards... 153 


through Banks, facilities ad%-ocated, 

Jackson 

Central Land Bank, Scotland, ITripZit ... 
Conversion of some crops into cash at once 
at some fairly uniform rate, regardless 
of quantity, facilities desiraole, Bussell 
Co-operative credit, Wales, not very suc- 
cessful, Jones-Davies 

Credit system of trading, Jackson 

Easier credit needed, Bussell 

Finance Societies, formation of, advocated 

and scheme, Jackson 

Government co-operative guarantee to 
banks in county towns, suggestion. 

Fielding 

Ireland, position, Anderson, 460, 466; 

Land Banks, State assistance necessary, 

Wright 

Need for good scheme of, Paterson 
Rural Credit banks, need for. Green 
Trust auction system, Ireland, Anderson 

Crops, produce of, per acre, in England and 
Wales, average 1904-1914 and yield expected 
by good farmers, Bussell 

Cultivation, Good : 

Compulsory powers, see that title. 

Onus should be on landlord, not on tenant, 

Aclajid 

State must set example, Acland ... 

Dairy Farmers and Graziers, question of 
security to, Crawford - 


laaLAND : 

Butter control scheme, Anderson ... 464 

Co-operation, Anderson ^4 

Work of Department re, Campbell ... 567 

Co-operation in Scotland and advantages 

of, Drysdale 

Milk recording societies. Shine, Webb — 61G-4 
Practice of seSing for slaughter high-class 
dairy cows on showing signs of becoming 
dry, and stopping of, desirable. Shine, 

Webb 615 

Wales, decrease lately owing to labour 

shortage, Jones-Davies 103 

DAVID, Rev. A. A., D.D., Headmaster of 
Rugbv ... ••. ••• ••• 446-54 

Deer Forests, etc. : 

Acreage devoted to, and to sport, in Scot- 
land, 18S3, 1912, Wright 127 

Breaking up of golf courses and, advo- 
cated unless great majority of persons 
using, dependent on for reasonable re- 
creation, Acland 2b 

Confining of golf courses in Scotland to 
poor sandy tracts suggested, Wright ... 129 

Conversion to other uses, difficulties, Lovat 408-20 
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Para. 

£>eer Forests, etc.— to«i. 

Conversion to Sheep Pariis : 

e\’en of Higher land possible, lieid 484, 491 
Land below 1,0U(J ft. mo's! suitable lor 

small holdings, Wright li!” 

Outlay necessary in erection of cot- 
tages, but could be provided gradu- 
ally, lieid 493 

Question, Lovat 416-7 

Working of, on Club svstein, sugges- 
tion, Jtdd 485, 491), 493 

Creation of ; 

History of, Lovat 415 

Reasons for, lieid 491 

Disproportion between amonut of food 
produced b}' land under doer and same 

land under sheep, Ilcid 4SC 

Everybody might be given right to kill 

deer, Reid 489 

Expefriments re wintering sheep and cattle 

advocated, Lovat 419 

Forestry combined with smallholdings the 

best solution of, Lovat 418, 420 

Grouse shooting benefited by stocking and 

heather htirning, Wright 128 

Increase in area, Lovat 411,41.3 

Objections to, Reid 483, 436-8. 490. 

491, 402 

Proportion suitable for cultivation, IF rii/Zif 127 

Rent, comparison with sheep farms, 

Reid 491. 493 

Survey of new forests advocated, Lovat ... 411 

Throwing open of land to public suggested. 

Reid ... 489, 492 

Wheat cultivation, adverse climatic condi- 
tions, Lovat ... 409 

Demonstration, State e^eperiment or State- 
supervised experiment necessary, ... lo-6 

Demonstration areas attached to Colleges of 
great value, and area or ai-eas in every 

county advocated. Fergunon 80 

Demonstratio3i farms, sr.r Experimental and 
demonstration farms. 

Demonstration market gardens. o.stablishinent 
of one in North Wales and one in South 


Wales advocated, Jonex-Ravien 110 

Demonstration Plots : 

Extension desirable, Middleton 349 

Local, advocated in Scotland, with chemist 

to advise farmers, Skieleh 210 

in Prominent places, suggestion. Jone»- 

Dantes 110 

Demonstration Smallholdings on commercial 
lines advocated, and scheme for, Dowling ... 139 


Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland : 

Endowment fund, Gill ... 532-3 

History of, constitution and work, Gill ... 523-38 

Financial assistance needed, Gill 553 

Work of, Campbell 554-72 

Disease, pests, &c., prevention of, important, 

81iie2<t$ 217 

DORAN, SIR HENRY, member of Congested 

Districts Board for Ireland ’iSS— 15 

DOWLING, R. N.. Orgaiiuser of Agviciiltunil 
Education to the Lindsey County Council ...133-143 
Double Ploughing, might be good' method for 
preventing weeds coming through, ... 202 

Drainag;e ; 

Compulsory, advocated, if landowners 


secured proper return and advanced 

money at low rate, Clark 271 

Di-ainage authority for large areas advo- 
cated, Russell ]p,3 

Improvement of land by, Bsrry ... 285 

IREL.AND : 

Drainage Boards, Dornn 439 

Position. Campbell 57g 

present Position and need for large 
scheiiit's as Government measures, 

647 


Para. 

Drainage— coni. 

Loans under Improvement of Land Acts 
1847-72, 1873-82, 1884, 1894, 1904, I914’ 

Vheiicif ... ... 

Lung liiver Druiuage Scheme, County 

Mayo, Doran ... 

Moi.c Drainino : 

Advantages of, Ovenuau 296 

V. Tile drainage, liv.s'idt I93 

Motor draining implement, experimeuts 

suggested, Shields 217 

New system of, before breaking up of grass 

land, need for, Clark 271 

Oweumore Drainage Scheme, Sligo, Domn 440-1 

Position re, Gheneij, 12; Clark 271 

Position as regards land drained several 
year’s ago, Rus.ieU, 195; licrnj, 285; 
Overman, 296; Patterson ... 302 

Scheme .should be improved, Ferguson ... 7n 

Scotland : 

Cost, Shields 210 

Need for, but financial difficulty, 

Shields 210 

best Type of, Clark ... 271 

Wales, much land would benefit from, 

■Tone.s-Davies ... 112 

DRYSDjVLE, JOHN, Secretary of the Scottish 

Agricultuv.'il Organifintion Society 421-.‘(8 

DUNCAN, JOSEPH FORBES. Hon. Secre- 
tary, Scottish Farm Servants’ Union ...302-21,5 


Education : 

Agricultural, see that title. 

Oompulsoiy, up to 17 or 18, *desimble, 

Middleton 349 

Elumentary : 

Gardening, Howard 499-500 

Handicraft iiistnictiou, Jluioard ... 501 

Leiiviug age, 14 considered young 

enough, Howard 600 

Nature study, Howard 498 

Outlook of teachers needs changing, 

Middleton 349 

Rural outlook: 

Difficulties, Howard 502-3 

Methods, llo-ward 603 

Rural schools, system, Howard ...496-506 

Teachers : 

Qualified in rural subjects, diffi- 
culties, Howard 504-5 

Salai’iea, and need for iinprove- 

nieiit, Hoieard 504 

Specialisation in training, Howard i»04 

EDWARDS, RICHARD, farmer 161-61 


Experimental and Demonstration Farms : 


Advocated, to be jnaunged by Counties, 

Crawford 9 

Canadian system, Crawford 9 

in Each county, on business lines, advo- 
cated, Jones-Davies HO 

in Every county advocated, Ovennan ... 298 

Increase needed, Paterson, 162; Clark ... 269 

One, for each district advocated, Clark ... 277 

should be Run to make profit, if possible, 

Clark 277 


Farm Institutes : 

Advocated, Patterson 305 

close Co-operation between Agricultural 

College and, advocated, Bfiddlffan ... 3*0 

Development necessary, Acland ... 320.321 

Difficulty of establishing, in counties where 

Local Authorities opposed, Middleton ... 346 

in Each County advocated, Aolaiid ... 320 

Pupils, age advocated, Middleton 346 

)Sclieme of Board of Agriculture and De- 
velopment Commission, Middleton 338-40, 346 
State position re, question of, Acland ... 332 
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Para. 


farm Labourers ; 

liducabion, JJotvIiny, .Ic/uiu/ ... ... 321 

Farmers unwilling generally to give in- 
struction to farm lads, Vowling 13S 

Favourable conditions in N'ortherii Coun- 
ties, Clark 271 

Half holiday, during eight mouths of the 
year, or few whole day’s leave at slack 

times, worked well, Clark 2bU 

Hiring in Northern Counties, by the year, 

Clark 273 

Hours, decrease, would assist in keeping 

labour on the laud, Clark 2b0 

Instruction question, Middleton 349 

ICELAND : 

Casual labourers iiuderpaid, but nut 

permanent, Bomn 442 

Co-operative scheme for bringing 
farmers and servants together, 

desirable, Anderson 4S1 

Emigration, .Indcrson 481 

Position, Anderson ... 481 

Unpaid labour among fanners’ 

families, and objection to, .Indcrsoit 481 
Wages: 

Farmers not in position to pay 

more, Doran 442 

in Kind, extension of system 
desirable, Ddran 442 

SCOTL.\ND : 

Emigration, problem of, and sugges- 
tion re measures for preventing, 

Duncan ... ... ... ••• 208, 211 

if' Farmers given State assistance, 
some share of benelit should accrue 

to, Iliincaa 210 

Hiring : 

Fairs, objection to, Duncan 208, 211 
Monthly engagements advocated, 
but farmers opposed to short 
engagements, Duncan ... ... 211 

System, Dunean 204 

Hoiu's, Duncan, 205; Shields ... ... 219 

Joint Committees with farmers, 

scheme, Ditncaa 207, 208 

Land given to, on farm to work on 
Saturday afternoons, with use of 
horses, etc., but loss of interest in, 

Shields 219 

Monthly half-holiday, Ferguson ... 83 

Prospects of, Duncan ... ... 214 

Saturday half-holiday, Shields ... 219 

Shortage, and probable increased 
■Portage after the war, Duncan. 

215; Shields 219 

Social life of, should be clovelope<1. 


Duncan 211 

Specialised and skilicu nature of work. 

I)\n\can 201 

Weekly half-holiday movement. 

Duncan 205 

if Security given to fanners, some share 
of additional prosperity must go to. 

Duncan, 210; 'Berry 2Sl> 

Shortage, cause, Patterson 308 

.Surroundings mnst be made as congenial 
as possible in order to keep men on the 

land, Middleton _ _ ••• 349 

Tendency to change employment as hirings 

came round, Clark 280 

Wage.s. see that iiflt. 

Wales, shortage in. and consequent put- 


ting down of land to grass, Edvard.s. 

153, 154 

r&rmers 


Bookkeeping among, need of establishing 

sound .system. Scott 3^-^ 

Discouragement of. Patterson 308 

Education of boys who are to become, sug- 
gested nature of. Pafm<o»i ... .. 163 

Expert advice, need for. Shields 21fl 

Feeling of uncertainty among, Bern/ ••• 284 


Income T.ax, suggested assessment on 

profits. .Iflniul, 29; Fcrgu.«on. 81; Olarft 281 


Farmers— c-nt. 

Ireland, early odiitation defective, though 
technical education now available, 

.indersun 

Proportion in Northern Counties originally 
farm labourers or sons of farm labourers, 

Clark 

Security to: 

Attitude of farm servants, Du-ncan ... 

Necessity for, Crawjord 

Security of tenure desirable, Edu'ards 
Sons : 

Non-payment of, wlien working on 
farm, mistake of, Clark, 273; 

.4.nderson 

System of scienfific iustnictioii Adv<>- 

cated, Colthup 

Tenants should have opportunity nf pur- 
chasing, and would be largely taken ad- 
vantage of in Scotland, Ferguso'u 
University education question, Middleton 
Wales, sons would remain on farm if pros- 
pecte better, Jones-Davies 

Farming ; 

Lack of capital most geuerui cause of in- 
different farming, Edwai\is 

Methods improving, Edicards 

Farms : 

Annual tenancies, preferable for U'liants 

than leases, Edwards 

Hilly, Wales, capital necessary, Edwards 
Large, iower-rented than small, Wales, 

Edwards _ 

Redistribution of siaes, impossible at pre- 
sent, Crawjord, 

Sizes in Ireland, Hill 

FERGUSON, GEORGE A., farmer 

FIELDING, Sir C. W., Managing Director of 

Rio Tinto, Ltd , . 

Fishermen, co-operation, position, llarris 
Fisheries Department, Scotland, impossibility 
of merging with English Department, Munro 
F'ishery organisation, Scotland, possibility of 

development, Drysddle 

Fishing Society, Aran Islands, .Anderson 
Flax Industry, Ireland, Campbell 
Flour, imported, small duty or registration fee 
on, suggestion, Clark 

Food Production : 

Comparison between food units produced 
per acre in Great Britain and Germany, 

MiddUton ... _ 

Comparative production on different types 
of land and systems of farming, 

Middleton ... 

Increase : 

Bonus based on additional acreage of 
arable laud, drawback of, Edwards 
Ireland, possibility of, and sugges- 
tions, Campbell 

Methods : 

Breaking up of Grass Land, see 
under Grass Land. 

Catch cropping or continuous 
cropping, Bussell 
better Conservation of farm-yard 
manure, Paitersoii 
Development of certain old 
methods now fallen into aboy- 

anoe, Bussell 

33diication of farmers, see Agri- 
cultural Instruction. 

Extended and more scientific use 
of artificial fertilisen?. Thisscll. 

194; Pafter.vjn 

Extended luse of motor ploughs, 

Bussell _ 

Improvement of cultivatinn. 
better seed, etc., IhisscU, 194: 
Nfiirlds, 210: Piitters'ni 
lutroduction of new varieties of 
crops better adapted to local 

conditions, 

Introduction of new root crops. 
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Para. 

1*00(1 Production— coh£. 

I^TCBEASE — cont. 

Methods— conf. 

Lowering cost of production, 

liusseU ... 19S 

Prevention of waste by disea.se, 

etc., Shields 217 

Promotion of co-operative buying, 

Shields ••• 217 

Readjustment of crops grown on 

farms, Bussell 196 

in Scotland, Wright ... 125, 126 

Shortening of rotation, Shields ... 210 

supply of good Reliable manures to 
farmers, if possible below cost price, 

Edwards lo9 

Scotland, extent to which possible, 

Ferguson, 82; Paterson ... 16.5 

Wales, furiiier capital expenditure by 
landlords and tenants would be 
necessary, and enhanced rent there- 
fore reasonable, Edwards ... ... 155 

Large v. small farms, Wright, 125-6, 131; 
Bowling, 136; Edu-ards, 158; Paterson, 

171; Hall, 234; Overman, 292; Green, 

363-6; Barnard, 388, 390-1; Gill, 550-1. 


Game, over-preservation of, a loss, Patterson 307 
GILL, T. P., Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland 522-63 


Glasgow, West of Scotland Agricultural 
College ; 

Changed attitude of farmers towards work 

of, Paterson 162 

ben^cial IHSect on production, Paterson 164 
Position and work of, Paterson ... 162, 166, 167 
GODDARD, A., Secretary Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion 398-407 

Grain, production, cost in Scotland often 
greater than price realised, Ferguson ... 77 

Grass Laud ; 

Comparative food production on different 

types of, Middleton 113 

Impkovemeni : 

by Better treatment and more liberal 

use of fertilisers, Milner 238 

by Draining and use of basic slag, 

possibility, Clark 268 

Increased production possible, from, 

in Scotland, Wright 125 

by Use of artificial manures, possi- 
bility, Berry 283 

Increase in, and effect on live stock, 

Wrightson 45-6 

PlOUOHINQ UP : 

Advocated, Wrightson, 49; Bussell, 

197 ; Clark, 269 ; Patterson 299 

probable Attitude of farmers, Over- 
man 290 

Bounty: 

Annual payment of 10s. an acre 
suggested, Jones-Bavies ... 109 

Guaranteed price preferred, 

Milner, 238; Clark, 276; Over- 

mon ... ; 291 

not Necessary, in Scotland, 

Shields 218 

Payment only in respect of area 
cropped in excess of certain 
minimum proportion of cereals, 

suggested, Paterson 169 

for Periods of years suggested, 

Patterson 300 

Preferable to guaranteed price, 
Jojies-Davies, 109; Paterso-n ... 169 

£2 per acre, suggestion. Fielding 74 

£2 per acre, as gift or loan to 
farmers, suggested, Fielding ... 64 

additional Capital needed, Overnia?!. 290 

Capital expenditure, on cottages, etc., 
assistance to landowners suggested, 

Acland ... ... ig 


161 


29G 


Grass Land— co«<. 

Ploughing up — cont. 

Caution and reserve necessary, (Jraw- 

ford 2 

Compulsion not advocated during 
period of transition, Crawjurd, ... 7 

Cost of, Ovenuan 289 2SJ0 

Cost of ploughing upland pastures in. * 
Wales, and estimated return, 

Edwards ... 

Covenants preventing, should be can- 
celled, Fielding 

Drainage necesaaiy in many cases, 

Overman 

Each area must be judged on its 

merits, Crawford 3 

Extent to which advisable, and extent 
to which production could be in- 
creased by, Ferguson, 77; Bussell, 

197; Shields, 218; Milner, 238;* 

Oampieli ... 549,575-7 

Farmers in the North would not be 
prevented from, by lack of capital, 

more Food produced, but possibly less 

profit, Middleton 

Guaranteed Price, see that title. 

Hill Land, question, Middleton 
Immediate bringing into tillage, of 
millions of acres not possible, 

WripMsoii 

Increased production of oerciiis, meat, 
and milk possible, Clark, 269 ; 

0ve7‘mcMi ... 

Increased production possible by, in 

Scotland, Wright 

of much Inferior grass land advocated, 

Patterson 

Ireland, store cattle trade need not be 

interfered with, Campbell 

Labour question. Fielding 

of Land in Midlands advocatc«I, 

Ovei-man 

of Land above 400 feet in Scotland not 

advocated, Shields 

Local demonstrations of best method 

advocated, Bussell 

Local organisation to decide on laud to 
be broken up, advocated, Clor/s 
of Nearly all land, eventually desir- 
able, B'ielding 

Norfolk, little land available. Overman 
Number of live stock might be in- 

ei'eased, Bussell 

Possibility of increasing production of 
cereals by, without reducing that of 

meat and milk, Clark 

Possible in Elgin, but not in the West, 

Ferguson 

Production of beef, mutton, and milk 

would inci-ease, Wrightson 

Protection of landowners froin tenants 
ploughing up good grass and then 
leaving farm, necessary, Fielding ... 
Security to farmer necessary, Milner, 

238; Clark, 269; Patterson 

Type of land advocated for, Crawford, 

3; Clari, 270; Berry 

Upsetting of local practice not desir- 
able, Cheney 

Stability of price necessary, Ferguson 
in Wales: 

not Advocated to any large ex- 
tent, Edwards 

Land suitable for oats, but 
security necessary for farmers, 

J or\cs-Bavies 

Wireworraa, risk of, Patterson 30® 

increa.s©d Production from: 

of Meat, milk, and cheese, methods, 

Cheney ... ... 

Position re, Cheney 

Possible by use of fertilisers, Middi 

ton 

by Use of basic slag, possibility o 
Clark 


281 

121 


121 


125 

300 


574 


218 

202 


278 

73 


82 
31, 47 


76 


283 


12 

77 


12 

121 


270 
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Grass Land— co;<r. 

Proportion in Germany and in United 

Kingdom, Fielding 57 

Reclamation of inferior pasture, example 

of, Paterson 16fi 

Research work, Biffen 35S 

Uneconomical management of large pro- 
portion of, Patterson 300 

green, J. L., Secretary to the Rural League 

362-386 

Guaranteed Price : 

Advantages of, Aclaiul. 17 ; Milner, 

238, 24(1, 241 

Advocated, Claris, 276; Berry, 284; Ore?"- 

man 

Advocated, necessary, Acland, 16; Field- 
ing, 64; Ferguson, 77, 82; Middleton, 

118 ; Strutt, 148 ; Russell, i99 ; Shields, 

218; Clark, 276; Berry, 284; Overman, 

291 ; Anderson 430 

Amount peoposed; 

Oats : 

20j., Ferguson ... ... 77,82,86 

20s. or 22s., Sft.icld.s 218 

25s. or 26s., Clark 276 

27i. for oats: 

not a great Inducement to 
break up land in Wales un- 
less price of milk and fat 
lambs decreased, Edwards 152 

more Valuable in Wales than 
guarantee for uheat, 

Edwards 152 

Wheat : 

40s., Ferguson 77, 82 

40s., probably not sufficient, 

Crawford 5 

40s. for ten years, farmers would 
prefer to 50s. for 3 years, but 
doubt as to practicability. Berry 284 

40s. not sufficient in Scotland, 

42s. or 45s. necessary, Ferguson 82 

40s.-42s., farmers would ask more, 

Sfru«tt 

403 ._ 45 s.j Shields _ ••• 218 

42s. 6d. not excessive, Fielding ... 72 

more than 42s. 6d. would be neces- 
sary if wages increased much 

beyond 20s., Fielding 72 

4os., Clark 276 

60s., farmers u’oulcl probably re- 
quire, Rus.seU 

50s. for 3 years, Berry ... 284 

50s. during wav, right to perquisi- 
tion all wheat at 55s. and 

guarantee of 42s. 6d. for 7 years 
after the war, suggested, 

Fielding _ ••• 66 

50s. would be necessary to induce 
ploughing up of grass to any 
extent, Wrightson ... ••. 31 

76s. for 4 years, and then reduc- 
tion, Overman 290 . 291 

Question of, Crawford, 6; Achxnd 18-9 

Argument against, of involving country in 

great expenditore, reply to, Milner ... 239 

Basis of payment, Clark ... ■■■ 279 

some Compulsion as regards farming would 

be necessary. Shields 222 

Combination with import duty might bo 

necessary, Patterson ... 396 

Compulsory powers to ensure increased 
production, persuasion and encourage- 
ment preferred for first 2 or 3 years, 

Fielding 

Difierence in price between Government 
guarantee and official • average market 

price, Fielding 66 

Drawbacks of, in Wales, Edwards ... lo9 
Essential, but not necessarily dependent on 

standard wage, .4c?and 21 

absolutely Essential if increased produc- 
tion to be obtained in Scotland, Fer- 
guson 


Guaranteed Price — cout. 

Farmers should sell own produce and be 
paid difference between State guarantee 
and Gazette average price, Crawford ... 
FarmC'rs would endeavour to increase 

yields, Middleton ._ 

Four years' notice before reduction or 
dropping of, advocated, Overman 

Importance of, Milner 

Increased profits not a conclusive argu- 
ment against, Crawford 

INCEE.A6E I.N EENTS -■VS ReSULT : 

Danger not considered important, 

Boicards 

Possible, but in many cases were too 

low before the War, Strutt 

Possible, but nob an argument against 
policy, Crawford, 6; Milner 
would have Little or no effect in helping 
farmer to pay higher wages, Doran ... 

Method of payment, Fielding 

might he Necessary, Patterson 

for Oats also advocated, Overmari 

for Oats and barley might be necessary, 

Crawford ... 

Payment must be made for all wheat pro- 
duced, Fielding 

Period foe: 

8-10 years necessary, Fielding 

Long, advocated, Overman 

Qu^tion of, Milner 

Short term advocated. Berry 

the Preferable form of security to farmers, 

Crawford 

Preferred to tariff, .Acland, 17 ; .Straff, 
149; Edtsards, 152; Overman ... 
Quantity of wheat grown obtainable by 
returns of threshing by travelling 

machine, Strutt ... 

Scotch farmere would be induced to in- 
crease production, Wr-ight 

as settled policy advocated, not merely 

for limited period, Clark 

Standard wage necessary, Crawford 
State interference between landlord and 
tenant as regards rent not necessary, 

Overman ... 

Stock and dairy farmers would have no 
reasonable gro\md for complaint, Fer- 
guson 

only Suitable for emergency and for cer- 
tain time, Doran 

Tariff preferable, Doran 

Tariff on imported wheat would probably 
be preferred by farmers, Patterson ... 
Uniform for all farmers and not subject 
to yearly revision, advocated, Crawford 
Variation, with value of money, or prices 
of other commodities might be possible, 
but not variation with reference to bank 

rate, Milner 

Wages would be increased as result, Strutt 
Welsh farmers would increase production, 

Edwards 

FOR Whe.\t onxt : 

Advocated, .icloiid 

Benefit to Senteb fanners from dis- 
placement of oats and barley in 

England, Fielding 

Market price for oats and barley not 
likely to be affected, Middleton ... 
Oats would be displaced, 3/iddlffon, 

121; TFrigAf 

Oats would be effected, Fergu.«on 
probably Sufficient as regards England 

and Wales, Milner 

Wheat must be up to average standard, 
Crawford 


HALL, CHARLES P., land agent for Duke of 
Bedford’s Bedfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire Estates, Fellow of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, and member of Council of Land 
Agents’ Society 224-.3fi 
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P»rfl. 

Hurper-Adams College, attitiide' of farmers, 

Patterson 305 

HARRIS, NUGENT 588-90 

Haslington, small holdings, Green 368 

Hay and Sti'aw Sheds, Government should 

erect, Shields ... 217 

HOWARD, E. T., Divisional Inspector of 

Klenientary Schools 494-5(16 


Para. 

JACKSON, E., Manager, Manchester Co- 
operative Wholesale Society 433-8 

JONES, C. BRYNER, M.Sc., Agricultural 

Commissioner for Wales, etc. 175-80 

JONES-DAVIES, H., Development Commis- 
sioner, Governor of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, and County Land 
Agent for Carmarthenshire 103-15 


Illustration Farms, see. Experimental and De- 
monstration Farms. 

Import Duty : 


possible Advantage of, in the future, 

ilfilnsr 240 

Advocated, Patterson 300 

Comhination of guaranteed price with, 

might be necessary, Patterson 300 

Fluctuating, desirable, Ferguson ... 77 

Guaranteed price preferable, Acland, 17 ; 

Strutt, 149; Edmards, 152; Overman ... 291 

Impracticability of, Clark 276 

Preferable to guaranteed price, Doran ... 443 

Improvement of land, fashion must he created, 

Sussell ... 200 

Improvements : 

Certain obstacles to, such as restrictive 
covenants and over-preserving of game, 

should be attended to, Russell 201 

Full value of. .should be secured to tenant, 
Patterson S07 


Kelp industry, Scotland, desirability of de- 
velopment, and suggestions. Drgsdale ... 453 

Labour : 

Competition of collieries, in Wales, 

Edteoriii I54 

probable Difficulty after the War, Clurl: ... 280 

Increased cost after the war, little im- 
portance attached to, as better work will 

result, Middleton 151 

Shortage in the North before the war, 

Clark 580 

Lacemaking, etc., co-operative societi«. Ire- 
land, Anderson ... ... 475 

Land, acquisition for public purposes, tithe re- 
demption -scheme. Milner 559-64 

Land Agents ; 

Education and technical training. 

Goddard 39S-405 

Education of, important, IFriplih^on ... 55 

Profassion, po.sition of, and suggestions, 

Goddard 4U5-7 

Land Courts, not advocated, Vrau’ford, 5; 

■ Clark 278 


Industrial Farms : 

Management by landowners under State 


inspection and direction advocated, 

.AeMnd 27 

Proposal not approved, Crau'furd 9 

Training of men on, would be advan- 
tageous, Acland 29 

Intensive Cultivation and Market (hardening : 

Advantages of, and desirability of exten- 
sion, Lohjoit, 617; Colthup 62G 

Co-operntiou between landlord and tenant, 

suggestion, Lobjoit 621 

Difficulty of obtaining land for, and lack 
of security of tenure, and proposed 
remedies, Lohjoit, 617-21, 624; OoWiiip 823-31 

Districts suitable for, Lohjoit 62-5 

Labour. Lobjoit 623 

Possibilities of, in Wales, Jones-Davies ... 112 

Prospects, Lobjoit 625 

Rent of land, Lohjoit 62.5 

Ireland : 

see also general subject headings. 

Agricultural Board, Gill 528, 531 

Board of Technical Instruction, Gill 628, 532 

Council of Agriculture, Gill 528-30 

Compulsory tillage scheme, Gt7I, 643, 545; 

Campbell 572 

Congested Districts Board settlements, 

Campbell 564 

County Committees, Gill, 532-6, 539 ; 

Campbell 664 

Importance of, as regards food production, 
and further development advocated, 

552-3 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society : 

Affiliation of societies with, advantages, 

terms of, etc., Anderson 476-7 

History and work of, etc., Anderson ... 466-82 
Independent income needed, Anderson ... 482 

Research work should be undertaken by 
Board of Agriculture, and advice given 
to. on scientific problems, Andei-soji ... 482 

Irish Agricultural Wholesale' Society, Anderson 471 
Irish Creamery Managers’ Awociatioii, Ander- 

_ 471 

Irish Co-operative Agency Society, Anderson... 471 


Laud Purchase : 

Irish system. Green 385 

possible Methods of financing. Green ... 385 


Land Tenure : 


no Amendments of conditions needed to 
encourage increased production, Clark... 281 
Comparison l>etwec*n England and Ireland, 

Gill 644 


Leaving tenant should have right to select 
successor, subject to landlord’s approval, 
and saleable right in lease, Patterson ... 307 

Security to farmers against disturbance 

necessary, Patterson 307 

Scotland, system, Shields 221 

System not a bar to incrt^aseil production, 
with sufficient safeguards, Jones-Davies 115 

Wales, clause on certain estate in connec- 
tion with conclemnatinn of house or 
buildings by Sanitary Authorities, and 
objection to, Brgner Jones ... 173, 176 


Landowners : 


Acricultural Education; 

Courses at Cambridge, Biffen 

Importance of, Wrightson, 55; 

Russell, 200; .A.cland 

Suggestion, Middleton 

f'apital, difficulty, Acland 

increased Interest in farms desirable, 

Patterson 

Management of estates by, to public ad- 
vantage, Patterson 

greater Powem to, to get rid of bad 
tenants advocated, EMsell, 201; Shields, 

221; Patterson ... 

Scotland : 

Agricultural knowledge, lack of, 

Shields 

Relations with tenants, Shields 
Unable through financial reasons to pro- 
perly equip estate or effect repairs. 
State should have power to take over 
estate at fair valuation, Bryner Jones ... 
Sons should be educated in agriculture, 

Fielding ... 

Wales, relations with tenants, Bryner 

Jones ... 

Light Railway and tramway system, should be 
erpande<l, and as alternative or corollary, 
motor traction. Green ... 


361 

323 

360 

29 


307 

307 


307 


221 

221 

175 

76 

174 

385 
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Onin[)ai-ison witli basic slag, EdicartJs 
Co-operative purchase advocated in Wales, 

Eilicnt-ds 

Increased use of, desirable, Chtrl: 


2fi!) 


Oats — cont. 

Scotland, increased produfcioii possible by 
judicious change of seed, treatment of, 
before sowing, and more general and 
lilieral use of well-balanced artificial 


Ib7 


82 


572 

55u 


121 


615 


Livestock : 

Breeding and feeding of, to secure earlier 

maturity, advocated, l‘atersnn 

Dairy cows, selection of, aceoi'cling to con- 
stitution and milk production, advo- 
cated, Paterson 

House-fed in Scotland for eight months in 

the year, Ferguson ... 

lup.LAKD : 

Compulsory powers of Department, 

CampbeU 

Improvement in breed, measures for, 

Campbell 

Improvement in, and improved farm- 
ing necessary to maintain, Doran ... 
Insurance, State assistance .suggested, 

Anderson 

Veterinary dispensaries, Camphell ... 

Work of Department re, Cctvipbell ... 

Open grazing not essential, WWp/if.-ion ... 

Position since 1875 compared with Ger- 
many. Fielding 

Prices' fall after tlie war. pns.sible. 

Muhlleton 

Rearing of calves, suggested system. 

.‘Shields ; 

Slaughter of high-class dairy cows on 
showing signs of becoming dry, and 
stopping of, desirable, l^Tiine, Wehh ... 
Tiincolnshire, smallholdings. Green ... .369. 3i2 

T,OBJOIT, W. G.. Chairman of Market 
Garden, Fruit and Hon Grow'ing Committee 
of Central Chamber of Agriculture, etc. ... 617-io 
LOVAT, Brigadier-General the Lord, 

K.C.V.O.. D.S.0 408-20 

Mailing College, Kent, fruit station in con- 
nection with, Bernj 287 

Manure : 

Artificial, see that tiile. 

Farm yard, waste of, and better conserva- 
tion advocated, Pnfferson 299 

Government shoxxld cOA'er yards, Shields ... 21/ 

Market Gardening, see Intensive Cultivation. 

Marsh Land, ploughing up question, Berry ... 283 

Maulden, Bedfordshire, small holders’ owner- 
ships sehMs, Han ... , 

Meat trade, co-operation, Ireland, .4«acr.«)n... •Joy 

MIDDLETON, T. H., C.B., Assistant Secre- 
tary Board of Agriculture and Fishene.,. 

113-21, 

Milling Societies, Ireland, .•Inder.^on ... -• 

Miller’s olfals. prohibition of esport. miller 
would offer farmer less for wheat, 2fiddleton 
AIILNiER. The Rt. Eon. Viscount. G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G 

Minimum Price, see Guaranteed Price. 

Minimum Wage, see vndrr Wages. 

Motor Ploughs : 

A.dvantage of, and more extended use 

advocated, Busse.Il ... 

Encouragement of perfecting of, and 

tractor, advocated, ... ... 217 

Motor or Steam Ploughs, “ Agricola ” scheme, 

Fieldinq ®2 

MUNRO.' The R+. Hon. ROBERT, K.C.._ 

M.P., Secretary for Scotland ••• ...591-602 


Norfolk small holdings, Oiwrman, 293 

Barnni-fl 

Norton, small holdings, Green ... 


. etc. 


P/j /<*/•.«' 
for wheat 


manure.5 
Substitution 

yiuWr.fn.t 

Oil Motor Tractors, advantaged 
using, Ferguson 
OVERMAN, HENRY, farmer . 


121 

237-Cm 


169 

.since 1374. 

120 note 
. and cost of 

84 

2S9-29S 


PATERSON, Principal W*. G. R., West of 

Scotland Agricultural Oollege, Glasgow ...162-171 

PATTERSON, R. G., farmer 299-309 

PEET, Mr., H.M. In.spef-tor of TccLnnlogic.sI 

Branch in Rural Subjects 507-14 

Pig industry, development desirable, Paterson 167 
Potash. JKC under Artificial Manures. 


44o Potatoes 


121 

112 

357 


324-60 

46S 


Drying of, for flour and stock feeding, in 

Germany, Middleton 

Possibilities of growing, in 'Wales, Jimes- 

Davies 

Results of research work. Biffen 

“ Seed ” potatoes, special reduced rate for c.ar- 
riage of, suggested. Shields 

Poultry Keeping : 

Co-operation in Ireland, Anderson 
Demonstration poultry crofts in Islands of 

Tiree and Islay, Paterson 

Extension and improvement in, advocated, 

Poferson ... 

Highland and Agricultural Society grant 
for assistance of small holders, Drysdnle 
Prices, .security against fall in, necessaiy, 

Paterson 

Protection policy would b» bad for agriculture. 
.■idand 

Purchase of Land Bill : 

-•Advantages to occupying owners, Green ... 
Provisions, Green 

Public Schools : 

Agricultural course, suggestion, David 

Farm Squads. Duvid 

School Farm, .suggestion, David ... 


Railway Rates, need for reclassification, Bern/ 288 
Ranching, Wales, increase owing to shortage of 
labour, -Tones-Davies 107, 109 


Adjustment of burden desirable, Acland ... 
Tlnfair burdens on agricultural land, and 
change of system advooat«l, Green 


. 44G-54 
. 451-2 


336 


(-92. 397 
368 


Reclamation of Land ; 

SCOTL-Asn: _ 

Position, Wngbf 

Possibilities, Shields 223 

"Wales, and further scope for, Jones- 

Davics 

REID, NORMAN, member of Scottish Land 
Court 
Rents ; 

.agricultural land, under-rented in some 

cases. Fielding _ 

Fixing of, objections to, .4cland ... ... 

Increase as result of Guaranteed Price, 
see under Guaranteed Price. 

Interference between landlord and tenant 
not necessary, Clark, 278; Overman 
Provision against undue raising of, by 


. 483-93 


24 


291 


Crop, improvement possible, Bi^fn ... 356 

Cultivation on hill farms in "Wales, 

Edwards 151-2 

Guaranteed pi'ice, see that title. 


landowners might he neceesary, with 
guaranteed price, Ffeldinff 
Tenants should he able to refer to im- 
partial body, such ns Board of Agricul- 
ture, Bnjner Jones 
"Wale's, comparison with England, Bryner 

Jones 1”® 

Root Crops, importance of. and compai-ison of 

profits with wheat, Bussell 190 


70 


175 
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Para. 

RCJSSELL, E. J., D.Sc., Director of Rotharn- 
sted Experimental Station, Harpenden ...189-202 

Rural Credit Banks, need for, Green 374 

Rural housing problem, importance of, Acland 22 

Rural League, work of, in connection with vil- 
lage industries, Green 383-4 

Ruxox, Bedfordshire, small holdings scheme, 

Hall 225-34 


Scotland : 

see also general subject headings. 

Management of estates through lawyers’ 
offices complained of by farmers, 

Ferguson 78 

Skcretary roR; 

Inclusion of agricultural administra- 
tion, reason for, and change not ad- 
vocated, il/unro 594-fj 

Scope of Department, Slunro ... 592—3 
SCOTT, LESLIE, K.C., M.P., Chairman of 
the Agricultural Organisation Society ... 679-87 
Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, 

Ltd., work of, Drysdale ... ^ 421-31 

Scottish, Farm. Servants’ Union : 

Joint Committees with National Farmers’ 

Union of Scotland to be established, 

Duncan 203 

Membership, branches, etc., Duncaji ... 203 

Work of, TDancan 209 

Scottish Small Holders' Organisation, work 

considered satisfactory, Mum'O G02 

Secondary Schools, ruralised curriculum, pos- 
sibility of, and suggestions, etc., Sieael ... 515 

Seed Testing, extension of stations for, not 

considered necessary, Biffen 360 

“ Seed ” potatoes, special reduced rate for 

carriage of, suggested, Shields 216 

SHIELDS, G. BERTRAM, farmer 216-28 

SHINE, E. B., head of Live Stock Branch of 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 603-616 

Smallholding's and Allotments : 

Advantage of, as means of increasing rural 

population. Hall 234 

Attitude re artificial mamu-es, Sai-nard ... 390 

Buildings : 

Cost, Green 372 

Difficulties exaggerated. Green ... 372 

Erection or supervision by small 
holder more economical than by 
County Council or landowner, Grec?i 372 

Colonisation system, Green 373 

Co-operation : 


Difficulty of forming societies, Lobjoit 622 

Value* of, Green 373 

Demand for, Barnard 394^5 

Difficulty in paying rent in first vear, cases 

known, Barnard ' 393 

Equipment, importance of allowing suffi- 
cient for, at start, Barnard 397 

Essential to success of large farms, 

Edwards 

Importance of, as means of improving life 

of rural labourers, Green 362 

more Labour retained on land per acre 
than on large farms, Green ... .367-8 

as a Means of fixing men on the landj 
Clarh ... _ __ 230 

National advantages. Green 371 

OccuPTiNo Ownership: 

Advantages, Green 377-8 

Advantages of Purchase of Land Bill 

Green ggj 

Facilities advocated, Green ... 37,5 

General desire for, throughout the 

country. Green ggg 

Maulden scheme, Hall ' 225^6 

alleged Objections to, dealt’ with 

Green ’ g^g 

Period of repayment should be long, 
might be arranged in each case! 

Green g^2 

more Production obtained than with 
tenancy system, Green . R 7 !k 077 

Scheme, Milner ... . 257-8 

moreased Prodnetion, room for, Ovrrmm m 

Prosperity of, Barnard 


Smallholdings and Allotments — mii. 

Quality of dairy produce compared with 

large farms, Green 

Ruxox scheme, Hall 

Scotland: 

Advantages of, to landowners, TFnjftf 

little Demand for, Duncan 

Enlargement of holdings desired in 
many cases, and suggestion, Drys- 
dale 

Increased production and causes 

Drysdede ... ! 

Type of farming most siiitable for, Wright 
Ti-peb ; 


Pan, 


370 

225-34 

126 

214 


430 

421-4 

126 


must be Decided by circumstances 

Green ggg 

Examples of, Green ggg 

Snoring Demonstration Farm, Ovrman 297 298 

Soil Products, imports, 1913, amount that 
could have been produced in XI.K,, Fielding 57 
Standard Wage, see Minimum under Wages 
STANIER, Captain SEVILLE, M.P., Chair- 
man of the British Sugar Beet Growers’ 

Society, Ltd 181_3 

STEAD, Mr., Staff Inspector in Science for 

Secondary Schools ... 

STRUTT, the Hon. B. 6. 144-60 


Sugar Beet Industry : 

Advantages, Middleton, 121 ; Dowling, 

143; Stanter 187 

Area suitable for, Sfanier Igg 

Conditions necessary, and prospects, 

Dowling I43 

Cost of cultivation, Overman 297 

Cost of production, Stanier 131 

Demonstration farm desirable, Bu-ssell ... 202 

Development advocated, Doxvhng 143 

Eastern Counties, reason for farmers 

having lost interest in, Stanier IPS 

Example of economic value of plant 

breeding, Biffen 352 

Experiments in Ireland, Jlomn 444 

Fertility of soil imnroved by. Doioh'flg ... 142 

Labour question, Dowling 143 

Norfolk, position. Overman 297 

1,000,000 acres should be grown, Fielding 74 

Soil suitable* for, Dnv'ling 142. 143 

Statr Assist.ance: 

Advances to incorpnrfit«d body, 

scheme. Stanier i., 13.3-8 

not Necessary. Doidin'i 143 

Necessary, for trial, Stanier 182-3 

Trial of noasibilit’cs bv factory with own 

farm. cobeTnc, Stanier ... ’ 182-8 

8>nlnbatft of Ammonia, see under .Artificial 
Manures. 


Tariff, see Import duty. 

Technical advice for farmers, extension advo- 
cated, Patterson 305 

Tenant ownership, scheme to enable, would be 

approved, Shields 221 

•Tithe Redemption, scheme. Milner 269-64 

Trade Boards, work of, and results, etc., 

Beveridge 88-98 

Transport of agideultural produce, inadequate 
facilities in Wales, Jones-Davies ... ... 112 

Treasury, clerks, previous experience in 
another Department advocated, Acland ... 312 

Unions, compulsory membership of. before 
workman given employment, not advocated, 

Duncan 209 

Urban Industries, branches in rural areas ad- 
vocated, Green 385 

■Vermin, extermination of : 

Grants to societies in Scotland from Board 

of Agriculture for, Wright 126 

Ground Game Act, success of, Wright ... 126 

Necessary to increased production, Wright 126 

Rats, local authorities should be compelled 

to destroy. Shields ... 217 

Sparrows, campaign against, desirable, 

Shields . . ... 217 
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Village Industries : 

Development of, methods, eic., Green ... 
Linking up of systems with that of small 
holdings, suggested, Green 

Value of, Green 

Work of Rural League it, fji'cen 

Village Reconstruction, suggestions, iliiner, 
345-oS; Green 


Wages: 

iNCEijASKiJ : 

Better work not always obtained, 

Ocenuan, '293; I'attarson 

Better work as result, generally. 

Berry 

Desirable ail over Siuoiiuud, i-'eij/uc,'//» 

Isecessary, Milner 

is'orfolk, less work done siiiue, 

Uver/imn 

Mimimosi: 

Assurance to tenant that price of pr.i- 
duea would enable payment ot, 

necessary, Clark 

Basis advocated standard time-rate, 

Cium}urd 

little Demand for, in Scotland, wages 
having tended to increase, Wriijkt... 

Difficulties, Berry 

Essential but not ueoessarily depen- 
dent on guaranteed price, A.daiul ... 
an Essenliai part of guarantee to 

fanners, Fielding 

h'ixing of wages and rents should not 
be combined in one authority, 

Beveridge 

if Fixed by wages current in the 
North, number of hours worked in 
North should also be adopted, 

Patterson. 

Flat rate for country as a whole not 

practicable, Patterson 

more Labour might be attracted, 

Jones-Davies 

Minimum price! necessary in connec- 
tion with. Overman 

Necessity for, Crawford 

in Northern Counties, question would 

not arise, Clark 

not Objected to, Overman 

Objections to, Patterson, 303; Domn 
Rate, suggestions : 

Half guaranteed price for wheat, 

Acland 

High enongh to enable payment 
of full economic rent for cot- 
tage, Acland 

20s., Fielding, 64; Beveri^e ■■■ 
2o5., labourers not worth, Fielding 
Scotland : 

Difficulties of, Duncan 

Farmers would probably op- 
posed to, Paterson 

Legislative action not advocated 
Union, as regards men, 

Duncan SO 

only Solution of labour difficulty after 

the War, Edwards 

term “Standard” wage preferred. 

Patterson 

would be Unpopular with men and 
masters in Northern Counties. 

Clark ... _ ... _ . ••• 

must Vary in different districts. 
Crawford 


102 


83 

99-102 


Wages— C'-vi-'. 

b3— 1 Minimum — conf. 

Wages Boards: 

a«<4 in All districts, probably desir- 

384 able, Acland 20 

38.3-4 Application of Trade Boards Act, 

possibility of, Beveridge 

385 Fixing of wages by Boards in 

different districts advocated, 
Crawford, 8; Fielding, 70; 

Clark 

Objection to proposal, Duncan, 

209 , 210; Berry, 286. 
would be Opposed in Scotland, 

■ Ferguson 

.'scheme, Beveridge 

in Nordiern Counties before the war, 

303 Clark 272-3 

SCOTL.XND ; 

Average, too low before the war, 

33 Paterson 170 

243 in Cash, preferable to payment in 

kind. Duncan 213 

203 Joint Committees of farmers and farm 

servants, suggestion, Duncan 207. 209, 210 
in Kind, general tendency towards 

reduction, Duncan ... ... ... 213 

273 Lowness of. in certain parts, Duncan 206 

Legislation not considered necessary, 

V as xvages would keep up after the 

War. .S7i.ici<i« ^ 

Lowness of, in certain parts, Duncan 206 

Rates. Duncan 205 

Settlement between employers and 

workmen would be approved, SAields 220 

Women, scandalously low, and special 
treatment would be justified, 

* Duncan ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

in Wales. .Tones-Davies 

WEBB. F. N.. Senior Superintending Inspeo- 
tor. Live' Stock Branch, Board of Agricul- 
ture iiutl Fisheries 

Weights and Measures, standardisation, desir- 
gyg ability of, Ferguson 

303 Wheat ; 

Acreage under, would have decreased 
108 further if farmers kept books and were 

aware of loss, Fielding _ 67 

293 Area suitable to, Wrightsoji 50-1 

8 Cost of groiring, Middleton, 116-7 ; 144-6 

Goveruuieut ^ould take and supply 
272 Government bread from Post Office, at 

293 5d. for 4 lb. loaf, for 20 years. Fielding 

442 Guaranteed Price, sec that title. 

Highl.onds, districts suitable for, Lovat ... 
on Hill farms in Wales little cultivated, 

21 Edwards 

INCRE.ABED PEODCOnON: 

per Acre, not anticipated, Wrightsoa 
21 Extent to which possible, Wrightson 

100 Importance of, Milner ... 

72 Possibility of, without breaking up 

grass land, WrigAfson 

206 Profit obtainable in 1913, Strutt 

R«ults of plant breeding. Bipen 

170 Storage scheme necessary, Acland 

Stabilising ' of price of, advantages to be 

derived, Milner _ 

, 206 Substitution of oats for, since 1874, 

Middleton 120 note 

134 Wiltshire, small holdings, Green 

Winterslow. small holdings, Green ... ... 368 

303 VTIIGHT. Sir ROBERT P., Chairman of the 

Board of Agriculture for Scotland 122-6V 

WRIGHTSON, Professor JOHN, late Presi- 
273 dent of the College of Agriculture, Downton, 

and special Crop Reporter to “ The Times Sl^o 
8 Wye Agricultural College, value of. Berry ... 387 
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